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A 

DESCRIPTION 

OF  I 

ENGLAND  and  WALES. 

W    I    L    T    S    H    I    R    E, 

|tr^^^^"^,ILTSnrRE  is  felted  in  the 
^  Sr^  h^-  pi'ovince  of  York  and  diocefe  of 
fe^^  w  ?^^  Salifbury,  and  has  three  hundred 
H\^  ^%  ^"^  ^°^^  parifhes.  It  is  divided 
^  ^^  -fi  i^'^to  twenty-nine  hundreds,  aiid 
k-^'S^'^3^  contains  the  city^of  Salifbury,  or 
New  Sarum,  and  twenty -three. 
market-towns,  namely,  Ambrefbury,  Auburn^ 
Great  Bodwin,  Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham, 
Crecklade,  the  Devizes,  Downton,  flarefbury, 
Highworth,  Hindon,  Eaft  Lavington,  Lud2:erfhal» 
Malraefbury,Marlborough,Mere,  Swindon,  Trow- 
bridge, V/arminfter,  Weftbury,  Wilton,  and. 
Wotton  Ballet.  This  county  lends  thirty-four 
members  to  parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of 
the  fliire,  two  citizens  for  Salifbury,  and  twobur- 
gefles  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Calne> 
A  2  Chippenham^ 
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Chippenham,  Crecklade,  the  Devizes,  Harefbury, 
Hindon,  Downton,  Great  Bodwin,  Marlborough, 
Malmefbury,  Ludgerfhal,  Weftbury,  Wilton, 
Wotton  BafTet,  and  Old  Sarum. 

We  (ball  enter  this  county  from  the mofl; northern 
road,  leading  acrofs  it  from  Berkfhire  to  Briftol, 
-where  we  come  to  Highworth,  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  fituation  on  a  hill,  that  ftands  ia 
the  middle  of  a  rich  vale,  near  the  borders  of 
Berkfhire,  at  the  diftance  of  feventy-three  miles 
■weft  of  London.  It  is  called  a  borough,  though 
it  never  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  a  mayor  and  an  alderman,  has  a  market  on 
Wednefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  12th  of 
Auguft,  and  the  loth  of  Oclober,  for  all  forts  qf 
cattle,  fheep,  horfes  and  fwine. 

t  rom  Highworth  the  road  extends  feven  miles 
fouth-weft  to  the  village  of  Blunfdon  St.  Andrew, 
from  whence  a  road  extends  fix  miles  north  by 
weft  to  Cricklade,  or  Crekelade,  a  town 
feated  on  the  Thames,  which  here  begins  to  be 
navigable,  eighty-one  miles  weft  of  London.  It 
is  faid  that  this  town  was  anciently  called  Cerig- 
v/lad,  a  Britifti  word,  which  fignifies  a  ftony  or 
rocky  country,  like  that  in  which  the  town  is  fitu- 
ated  :  but  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  its  name  is 
compounded  of  the  Saxon  words  Craecca,  a  brook, 
and  Ladian,  to  empty  ;  becaufe  the  two  fmall 
itreams,  the  Churn  and  Rey,  here  difcharge 
themfelves  into  the  Thames.  Others  fay,  that 
this  place  w^as  called  Grekelade,  from  there  being 
anciently  a  Greek  fchool  at  this  place,  which  be- 
ing tranllatcd  to  Oxford,  was  the  origin  of  the 
unlverfity  of  that  city;  but  Camden  feems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  this  ftory  is  fabulous.  Creke- 
laJe  is,  however,  of  great  aniiquity,  and  was 
formerly  a  confiderable  place,  though  at  pre- 
fcnt  it  has  nothing   extraordinary.      It  contains 

about 
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about  one  thoufand  four  hundred  houfes,  is  an  an- 
cient borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bai- 
liff, has  a  parifh  church,  and  a  free-fchool,  found- 
ed by  Robert  Jenner,  Efqj  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

Here  was  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptift,  under  the  government  of  a  warden  or 
prior,  fo  early  as  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Third.  Crekelade  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  fecond  Thurfday  in 
April,  for  fheep,  cows  and  calves;  and  on  the 
2ift  of  September,  for  chapmens  goods,  and  fgr 
hiring  of  fervants. 

PuRTON  is  a  villa,G:e  three  miles  fouth  by  weft 
of  Crekelade.  In  opening  a  grave  a  few  years 
ago,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  here,  a  free- 
ftor.e  cofEn  was  found,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet 
from  the  furface  ;  it  was  fix  feet  fix  inches  long, 
twenty- two  inches  broad,  eleven  inches  deep,  and 
three  inches  thick.  The  coffin  was  hollowed  with 
great  exa<5tnefs,  to  receive  the  head,  but  in  other 
refpe^ls,  was  of  no  very  curious  workmanfhip. 
In  the  bottom  was  a  fmall  hole,  probably  intended 
to  let  out  the  moifture.  It  had  no  lid,  and  from 
fome  remains  of  a  board  in  it,  the  lid  was  proba- 
bly of  wood.  There  was  no  infcription  upon  it 
to  fhew  its  antiquity,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  had  lain  there  for  fome  centuries.  Three 
fculls  of  an  ordinary  fize  were  taken  out  of  it ; 
but  as  it  did  not  feem  capable  of  receiving  more 
than  one  corpfe,  they  probably  fell  in  by  accident. 

On  returning  back  into  the  road  to  Biunfdon 
St.  Andrew,  and  proceeding  a  little  above  two 
miles  to  the  fouth  by  eaft,  we  come  to  Swindon, 
a  fmall  inconfide;  able  town,  that  has  a  fine  prof- 
pedl  over  the  vale  of  White  Horfe  in  Berkfhire, 
and  is  feated  at  the  diftance  of  feventy-three  miles 
from  London .  It  has  a  fmall  market  on  Mondays, 
A  3  and 
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and  four  fairs,  held  on  the  5th  of  April,,  the  fc 
cond  Monday  after  the  i  ah  of  May,  and  ths 
fecond  Monday  after  the  iith  of  September,  for 
cattle  of  ajl  forts,  hogs  and  iheep;  and  on  the. 
fecond  Monday  in  October,  for  fat  cattle,  fheep 
and  hogs. 

Returning  back  into  the  road,  and  proceeding, 
four  miles  to  the  weft,  you  pafs  by  Wotto?* 
Basset,  or  Wooton  Basset,  which  lies  two 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  road.  This  is  a  borough 
town  by  charter  and  prefcription,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  it  is  feated  in  a  large 
park,  not  far  from  the  foreft  of  Bedern,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Salifbury,  and  feventy-eight  well 
of  London.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twa  al- 
cUrmen,  and  twelve  capital  burgefies  :  \ct  is  (o 
mean  a  place,  that  moft  of  the  houfes  are  thatch- 
ed, and  the  loweft  mechanic  is  often  at  the  head 
of  the  corporation.  It  has  a  fmall  manufacture 
of  cloth,  a  charity-fchool,  a  market  on  Thurf- 
days,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  13th  of  November,  and  the  i9ih  of  Decem- 
ber, for  cov/s  and  fwine. 

In  this  town  was  an  ancient  hofpital,  dedicated- 
to  St.  John,  and  united,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  to  the  priory  of  Bradenftoke  in  this 
county. 

On  returning  back  into  the  road,  and  proceed- 
ing nine  miles  farther  to  the  weftward,  you  come 
to  Malmesbury,  which  is  feated  upon  a  hill 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  which  almoft 
iuriounds  it,  twenty  miles  to  the  weft  by  fouth  of 
Highworth,  twenty-fix  eaft  by  north  of  Briftol, 
forty-two  weft  by  fouth  of  Oxford,  and  ninety 
weft  by  fouth  of  London.  It  is  an  ancient  bo- 
rough, formerly  defended  by  a  caftle,  nc)^^Jn  ru* 
ins.  This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  biiilt  by  a 
king  of  the  Britons,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
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Caer-Bladon,  and   on   its  being  deftroyed  in  the 
iSaxon  wars,  there  arofe  out  of  its  ruins  another 
caftle,  named  Ingelborne,  which   alfo  gave  name 
to  the  place,  and  was  continued  till  Maildulphus^ 
a  Scots  monk,  being  delighted  with  the  pleafant- 
nefs  of  the   wood  under  the  hill,  lived  here  as  an 
hermit  ;  but  afterwards  fetting  up  a  fchool,  built 
a  little    hermitage  for  himfelf  and   his    fcholars  ; 
hence  this  town  began  to    be  called  Maildulphuf- 
bury,    which    in   procefs   of   time   was    changed 
into   Malmefbury.      Aldhelm,    one   of  Maildul- 
phus's  fcholars,  who  became  univerfallv  efteemed 
for  his  great  learning,  and  is  generally  faid  to  be 
the  firft  Englifla  Saxon    who  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
taught  the  EngliOi  to  make  Latin,  converted  thiy 
hermitage    into   a  (lately  abbey,  and  was  the  firfl 
abbot.     Berthwald,  by  the  confent  of  king  Pahcl- 
red,   gave   Sommerford  upon   'i'hames  to  it  ;  and 
about  the  year  675,  Elcutheriu-,  bifhopcf  W^in- 
cheder,    gave   the    town   of    Maimeibury   to   it» 
King  Ethelftan,  whofe  body  lies  buried  here,  was 
a  great  benefactor,  and    fo   fond    of  th?    memorv 
of  St.  Aldhelm,  that  he  chofe  him  for  his  tutelar 
faint.     Other  benefactors  were   king  Edgar,  king 
Edward    the  ConfefTor,  king    William  the  Con- 
queror, and  his  queen.     Thefe    monks   were    of 
the  Benedidine  order;  their  abbot  had  the  digni- 
ty of  the    mitre,  and  fat   in    p2.rliament.     At  the 
fupprefTion  this  abbey  was  endowed  with  a  revenue 
valued  at   803 1.    17  s.    7d.    per    annum.      The 
greateft   part  of  the  abbey  is   ftill  {landing,  and 
plainly  appears  to  have  been  very  well  built,  and 
very  lofty,  efpecially  that  part  of  it  that    is   novv 
the  parifh  church.     Of  thefe  remains  we  have  gi- 
ven an  engraved  view.     It  is  faid  there  was  alfo  a 
houfe  of  Britifh  nuns   here,  who  were  fuppreiled 
by  St.  Auftin  in  the  feventh  century,  for   having 
A  4  fufFsrcd 
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fufFered  themfelves  to  be  debauched  by  the  foldiera 

of  the  caftle. 

The  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward, 
king  of  the  WeftSaxons,  about  the  year  916, 
and  afterwards  by  king  Athelftan  his  fon  ;  but  is- 
at  prefent  governed  under  a  charter  of  king  Wil- 
Ham  the  Third  by  an  alderman,  who  is  chofen 
yearly,  twelve  capital  burgefTes,  and  twenty-four 
a/Tiftants,  landholders,  and  commoners.  It  is  at 
prefent  a  neat  town,  which  has  no  lefs  than  fix 
bridges  over  the  Lower  Avon.  Befides  the  church, 
there  are  feveral  meeting- houfes,  and  an  alms- 
houfe  for  four  men  and  four  women,  founded  by 
Mr.  Jenner,  goldfmith  of  London,  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  a  market  on  Sa- 
turdays, with  three  fairs,  held  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  26th  of  May^ 
for  cattle  and  horfes. 

Thomas  Hobbes,  a  famous  writer  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of 
Malmefbury,  and  born  in  that  town  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1588.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
grammar-fchool  of  his  native  place,  and  at  Mag- 
dalen college  in  Oxford.  Having  iinifhed  his 
courfe  of  academical  learning,  he  became  tutor  to 
William  lord  Cavendifh,  eldefi:  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Devonfhire,  with  whom  be  made  the  tour  of 
France  and  Italy.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  refumed,  with  freOi  vigour,  the  profecution  of 
his  ftudics,  and  acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  juftly  gained  him 
the  charader  of  one  of  the  beft  linguifts  of  the 
age.  Forefeeing  the  public  troubles  that  enfued, 
he  tranflated  into  Englifti  The  Hiftory  of  Thucy^ 
elides^  with  a  view,  if  poffible,  to  allay  the  popu- 
lar ferment,  by  fhewing  the  fatal  confequences  of 
inteftine  commotions.  But  while  he  was  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  this  work,  he  >was  deprived  of 
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his  patron,  as  alfo  of  his  pupil,  who  died  at  the 
diftance  of  little  more  than  two  years  from  one 
another;  upon  which  he  went  once  more  as  a  tra- 
velling governor  with  the  fon  of  Sir  Gervafe  Clif- 
ton :  but  returning  foon  after  to  England,  he  un- 
dertook the  tuition  of  the  young  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire.  It  was  lilcewife  with  a  defign  to  prevent 
the  national  troubles,  that  he  compofed  his  book, 
intitled,  De  Ctve,  which  at  length  grew  up  into 
that  which  he  Itiled  his  Leviathan  ;  a  work,  that 
drew  upon  him  a  great  number  of  adverfaries,  and 
was  formally  cenfured  by  the  parliament  and  con- 
vocation. During  the  civil  war  he  refided  chiefly  at 
Paris,  where  he  infl:ru61:ed  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards king  Charles  the  Second,  v/ho,  though  he 
in  the  fequel  withdrew  from  him  his  public  fa- 
V£)ur,  on  account  of  the  exceptionable  nature  of 
fome  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  writings,  yet,  ever  retain- 
ed for  him  the  higheft  regard  ;  and  upon  his  reflo- 
ration  beftowedon  him  a  penfion  of  lool.  a  year, 
and  always,  it  is  faid,  kept  his  pi(Sture  in  his 
clofet.  About  the  year  1652,  Mr.  Hobbes  re- 
turned to  England  ;  and  continued  from  that  time 
to  his  death  to  refide,  for  the  moir  part,  at  Chatf- 
worth,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  where 
he  enjoyed  every  conveniency  he  could  poiGibly 
defire.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  not  only 
among  liis  own  countrymen,  but  likewife  among 
foreigners,  that  he  received  a  vifit  from  the  duke 
of  Tufcany,  who  accepted  his  picture  and  a  com- 
plete colledlion  of  his  works.  A  little  before  his 
death  he  was  feized  with  a  ftrangury  and  pal fy, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  realbn  ;  and  he  expired 
gently,  without  ftruggle  or  convulfion,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1679,  in  the  ninety -nrft  year  of 
his  age.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he 
frequently  received  the  facrament;  but  his  ftatc  of 
iiifenfibility  in  his  laft  illnefs,  prevented  hiin,  at 
A  5  th 
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that,  time,  from  giving  this    public   proof   of  his 
belief  of  the  Chriftian  faith.    His  greateft  anxiety-, 
it  is  faid,  in  his  old  age,  was  to  find  a  proper  mot- 
to  for  his    tomb-ftone  ;  and  among  thofe,  which 
were  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  friends,  that,  it  is  re- 
ported, which  pleafed   him  beft    was ;  This  is  the 
Fhilofopher  s  Stone  ;  though   another  was  infcribed 
upon  his  grave.     He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  abilities,  but  extremely  pofitive  and 
dogmatical  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  obftinacy  of 
temper,  that,  though  in  his  conteft  with  the  ma- 
thematicians, he  was  evidently  in  the  wrong,  yet 
he  could  never  be^perfuaded  to  change  his  opinion. 
Befides    the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
book,  intitled,  Human  Nature ;  another,  De  Cor- 
pora  Politico  ',    a    third,    called,  Behemoth,  or   yf 
Hijlory  of  the  Civil  Wars  ;  and  many  other  pieces. 
Helikewife  tranflated  Homer's  Iliad   and  OdyfTey 
into  Englilh  verfe. 

Newton,  or  Long  Newton,  a  village  twa 
miles  north  of  Malmefbury, .affords  a  delightful 
profped  to  the  fouth,  particularly  of  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey,  and  of  Charleton  houfe  and  park, 
where  the  earls  of  Berkfhire  had  a  feat  before  the 
civil  wars,  till  it  was  demolifhed  by  the  foldiers. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  village  was  the  feat  of 
Sir  Giles  Efcourt,  lord  of  the  manor.  This  town 
is  faid  to  have  flood  formerly  higher  in  the  fields, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  foundations  of  houfes 
being  frequently  difcovercd  by  the  plough  j  but 
being  burnt  down,  it  was  rebuilt  where  it  now 
{lands,  and  was  thence  called  Newton,  or  New- 
town. At  the  upper  end  of  it,  near  the  old  ma- 
nor houfe,  is  a  fine  fountain,  inclofed  with  free- 
lione,  whence  the  water  was  brought  by  pipes  to 
the  abbey  of  Malmefbury. 

Three  miles  to  the  wefl  of  Malmefbury,  and 
about  a  mile  weft  of  the  roadj  is  Great  SHERn 
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STONE,  a  village  that  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  ftation,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fitua- 
tion  on  the  FofTe  vi^ay,  but  chiefly  becaufe  a  great 
many  Roman  coins,  feme  of  v^^hich  were  of  fii- 
ver,  have  been  found  here  ;  yet  what  was  its  Ro- 
man name  we  cannot  difcover.  This  village  has 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  2d 
of  October,  for  oxen  and  fat  cattle. 

Nine  miles  to  the  fouth  by  weft  of  Malmefbury 
is  Castlecomb,  a  village  that  has  a  fair  on  the 
4th  of  May,  for   horned  cattle,  (heep  and  horfes. 

At  Slaughterfcrd,  three  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Caftlecombe,  a  great  battle  is  faid  to  have  been 
fought  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  a 
great  num.ber  of  the  latter  ilain.  At  Bury  wood, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a  double  intrenchraent, 
where  the  Danes  are  fuppofed  to  have  encamped 
before  the  above  battle. 

Seven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caftlecombe  is 
Chippenham,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  by  whom  itwas  called  Gyppanham, 
which  fignifies  a  market-place.  Here  was  one  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  v/hich  king 
Alfred,  in  his  will,  bequeathed  to  his  yoangcit 
daughter  Elfleda,  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  It  is  feated  on  the  Lower  Avon,  over 
which  it  has  a  handfome  bridge  of  fixteen  arches, 
nmety-four  miles  wefl  of  London.  It  is  a  iargej 
populous,  and  well  built  town,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent church,  faid  to  have  been  ereded  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Hun2;crrbrds,  though  fome  wotild 
have  it  only  beauiitied  by  them.  It  has,  however, 
a  chapel,  ftill  called  Hungerford's  chapel.  Wal- 
ter, lord  Hungerford,  obtained  a  licenfe  from 
king  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  founding  a  chantry  in 
this  church,  or  eifewhere  in  the  parifti,  to  pray  for 
the  good  eftate  and  fouls  of  his  fons,  as  alfo  for 
fchofcof  Henry  the  fifth,  and  Catharine  his  wife, 
A  6  as 
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as  well  as  thofe  of  all  the  faithful  deceafed.  Th'iS- 
town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  from  its  ftanding  in 
the  road  between  London  and  Briftol.  It  is  an 
an:ient  borough  by  prefcription,  and  being  in- 
corporated by  queen  Mary,  is  governed  by  abailifF 
and  twelve  burgeiTes,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  eleded  by  the  burgage-holders, 
and  returned  by  the  bailiff.  It  has  a  manufa6ture 
of  cloth  3  a  fchool  for  twenty-four  boys  ;  a  mar- 
ket on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  held  on  the  6th 
of  May,  the  nth  of  June,  the  i8th  of  06lober, 
and  the  30th  of  November,  for  horfes,  horned 
cattle,  fheep  and  hogs. 

John  Scott,  an  eminent  divine  and  excellent 
v,'riter  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  the  fon  of 
-a  grazier,  and  was  born  at  Chippenham,  in  the 
year  1638.  Defigned  by  his  parents  for  a  civil 
occupation,  he  ferved  about  three  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  London  ;  but  his  genius  leading  him 
itrongly  to  the  purfuits  of  literature,  he  abandon- 
ed his  trade,  and  retired  to  Oxford*  Having  com- 
pleted his  courfe  of  academical  education,  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  became  fucceffively  chaplain 
of  St.  Thomas's  in  South  wark,  curate  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  re£lorof  St.  Peter  le 
Poor  in  Broad-ftreet,  lecturer  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  Lombard-ftreet,  prebendary  of  Brome(bury  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields.  According  to  Dr.  Hickes,  he  refufed 
a  bifhopric,  and  fome  inferior  preferments,  becaufe 
he  could  not  take  the  oaths  to  king  William.  His 
Chriftian  Life^  which  is  his  principal  performance, 
has  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  died  March 
the  loth,  1695,  and  was  interred  in  the  rector's 
vault  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles. 

Lacock,  a  village  three  miles  fouth  of  Chip- 
penham, had  a  caftle  built  by  Dunwallo  Malutius, 
king  of  the  Britons,  vrhen  this  was  a  confiderable 

place* 
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place.  A  nunnery  was  alfo  founded  here  by  Ela, 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  Devereux, 
carl  of  Rofman  and  Salifbury,  and  widow  of  Wil- 
liam, furnamed  de  Longefpe,  illegitimate  fon  of 
Henry  the  Second.  Being  a  lady  of  a  mafcullne 
fpirit,  fhe  executed  the  office  of  fheriff  of  the 
county  of  Wilts,  for  feveral  years,  till  fhe  is  faid 
to  have  received  a  revelation,  directing  her  to  build 
this  convent  in  Snails  Mead,  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Bernard,  which  fhe  founded  in  the 
year  1229,  and  finifiied  in  1233,  fettling  on  it 
the  manors  of  Lacoclc,  Hethorp,  and  Bifbop- 
trove,  with  part  of  that  of  Hedington,  with  fe- 
veral advowfons,  William  de  Longefpe,  her  ion, 
confirmed  thefe,  and  added  others,  as  did  alfo 
king  Henry  the  Third.  Ela  affuming  thehabit^ 
was  eledled  abbefs,  v/hich  fhe  held  eighteen  years, 
but  at  length  refigned,  on  account  of  her  great 
age,  five  years  before  her  death,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  choir,  as  does  the  body  of  Stephen,  earl  of 
XJlfler  andjuftice  of  Ireland,  her  fecond  fon.  At 
the  difiblution  its  annual  revenue,  accordinor  to 
Dugdale,  amounted  to  198 1.  9s.  2d.  and  ac- 
cording to  Speed,  to  205  J.  12  s.  ^d.  It  was 
then  granted  to  William  Sherington,  from  whom 
it  came  by  marriage  to  the  Tolbots,  in  which  fa- 
mily it  fllll  continues.  This  nunnery  is  now  turned 
into  a  dwelling-houfe,  the  architecture  of  which 
appear  to  be  of  confiderable  antiquity,  particularly 
a  curious  tower,  with  a  turret  on  the  top. 

King  Henry  the  Third  granted  this  town  a 
weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair,  to  laft  for 
three  days  ;  but  it  has  now  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  the  21ft  of  December,  for  horn- 
ed cattle,  fheep  and  horfes. 

Stanley,  a  village  two  miles  eaft  by  fouth  of 
Chippenham,  was  a  monaftery  of  Ci^lercian  monks, 
founded  by  the  emprefs  Matilda,   at  Lokewell,  in 

the 
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the  year  1151,  but  was  removed  three  years  after 
to  Stanley,  by  her  fon  Henry  the  Second.  Its 
revenues  were  valued  at  the  fuppreiTion  by  Duo-- 
dale,  at  about  177  1.  a  year  ;  and  by  Speed  at  a- 
bout  122  I. 

Four  miles  north  of  Chippenham  is  Kynetoi^, 
or  Kington,  a  village,  near  which  is  a  fino-le  de! 
tached  camp,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  There 
•was  here  alfo  a  Benediaine  priory,  founded  by 
Robert  Burnell,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for 
nuns  of  that  order,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rei^n 
of  king  Henry  the  Second.  Jt  was  dedicatedio 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  valued  at  the  difTolu- 
tion,  at  25  1.  9  s,  I  d.  by  Dugdale  -,  and  at  about  ^ 
3h  1.  by  Speed. 

Clack,  otherwife  called  Bradenstoke,  a 
village  feven  miles  north-eafl  of  Chippenham,  had 
a  fmali  but  well  endowed  monaflery  of  canons  re- 

fxr  ,"'  >[  ^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^    ^^'  Auguftin,    built    by 
Walter  Devereux,  who  was  made  lord  of  Saliibu- 
ry  and  Amberbury  by  the   Conqueror,  and  who, 
in  his  old  age,  took  the  habit,  died,  and  was  bu- 
ned  here.      His  fon,  Patrick,  earl  of  Salifbury, 
confirmed  all  that  his  father  had  given,  and  made 
large  additions  to  this  monaflery.     Here  was  bu- 
ried the  heart  of  Stephen  of  Ulfler,  juflice  of  Ire- 
land, the  fon    of  Ela,  daughter   of  Patrick.     It 
had    feveral   other  benefadors,  and  its  revenue  at 
the   diffolution  amounted,  according  to  Dugdale, 
to  .212 1.   19s.   3d.    a   year;    and    according   to 
bpeed,  to  170  1.  10  s.   8  d.    Th^  priory  is  flilfen- 
tire,  or  at  leafl  the  greatefl  part  of  it,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  gentleman's  feat. 

This  village  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the  <:th  of 
-April,  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  for  horn- 
ed cattle,  iheep,  horfes  and  cheefe. 

About  five  miles  to  the  eaflward  of  Chippen- 
ham IS  Calne,  which  is  «  imiiU  bur  ar.cient  town, 

formerly 
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formerly  endowed  with  various  privileges,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman   colony,  on  the  other   fide   of  the  river 
Calne,  near  Studley,  where  Roman  coias  are  fre- 
quently found.     Here  was  one  of  the   palaces  of 
the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  and  it   is    very  probable 
that  it  had  a  caftle,  as   one  of  the  ftreets  of  the 
town  is  called  Caftle  ftreet,  and   a  common  field 
adjoining,  called  Caftle-field,  though  there  are  no 
traces  of  a  caftle  remainiflg.     There  was  here  an 
hofpital  of  Bbck  canons,  dedicated  to  St.  John^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the   Third,   governed  by  a 
mafter,  warden,  or  prior,  and  valued  at   the  dif- 
folution  at  2I.  2s.  b  d.  a  year. 

A  remarkable  accident  happened  in  this  town 
in  the  year  977,  for  a  great  fynod  or  convocation 
being  held  here,  at  which  the  king,  the  nobility, 
and  bifhops  were   prefent,  to  decide  a  conteft  be- 
tween the  regular  and  fecular  priefts,  relating  to 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks  hold- 
ing of  benefices,  which  was  confidered  by  the  fe- 
culars  as  an  encroachm.ent  upon  their  rights.     As 
a  Scotch  biftiop,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  was 
pleading  with   great  warmth  for  the  feculars,  all 
the   timbers  of  the   aiTembly  room   fuddenly  gave 
way,  and  the  whole  ftru6ture  fell  to  the  ground. 
By  this  accident  moft  of  the  fecular  priefts  were 
killed  and  buried  under  the  ruins,  and  fome  of  th» 
other  priefts  were  alfo  killed,    and  many  wound- 
ed ;  but  the  feat  of  the  archbiftiop  Dunftan,  who 
was  the  chief  advocate  for  the   monks,   and   the 
prefident  of  the  fynod,  remaining  firm,  and  he  be-^ 
ino-  unhurt,  his  prefervation  was  interpreted    as   a 
miraculous    declaration  of  heaven,  in  their  fa- 
vour.    Upon  which,  the  fecular  priefts,  in  Dun- 
ftan's  province,  were  turned  out,  and  monks  pla- 
ced ia  their  room. 

In 
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In 'November,  1725,  there  fell  fuch  an  excef- 
fiverain  at  Calne,  that  the  river  fuddenly  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  fome  perfons  were  drowned 
in  the  ftreet,  in  fight  of  their  neighbours^  who 
were  afraid  of  venturing  to  their  relief  j  the  flood 
damaged  feveral  houfes  and  vafi:  quantities  of 
goods  J  and  among  other  things  of  great  weight, 
carried  off  a  cafk  of  oil,  containing  a  hundred 
gallons. 

This  town  is  featedon  a  ftonyhill,  eighty-eight 
miles  weft  of  London,  and  though  fmall,  is  po- 
pulous and  well  built.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever 
fmce  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Firft.  It  is  governed  by  two  ftewards 
annually  chofen,  and  burgefles;  without  limitation. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  manufadure  of  cloth. 
Here  is  a  neat  church,  one  or  two  meeting-houfes 
of  Proteftant  diffenters,  a  charity-fchool  for  forty 
boys,  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  6th  of  May,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle, 
Iheep  and  cheefe,  and  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  fop 
toys. 

Eight  miles  to  the  eaft  by  fouth  of  Calne,  and 
two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  road  from  Calne  to 
Marlborough,  is  St.  Anne's  Hill,  v/hich  has  a 
fair  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  for  horfes,  flieep  and 
cheefe. 

Thirteen  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  Calne  is 
Marlborough,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
fituation  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  of  chalk,  anciently 
called  Marie,  forty  miles  eaft>  of  Briftol,  feven- 
leen  v;eft  of  Newbury,  and  feventy-nve  weft  of 
London,  It  ftands  on  a  Roman  road,  and  was 
the  Roman  ftation  called  Cunetio.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  caftle,  which  feems.  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man work.  Afterwards,  in  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man times,  a  larger  caftle  was  built  upon  the  fame 

ground. 
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ground,  and  took  in  more  compafs  5  and  here  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  found.  The  fquare  about 
the  church  in  the  eaftern  part,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fite  of  a  temple. 

There  are  here  alfo  the  remains  of  a  priory,  the 
gatehoufe  of  which  is  ftill  left.  This  priory  was 
i^i  the  Sempringham  order,  and  fubfifkd  before 
the  reign  of  king  John.  It  was  a  royal  founda- 
tion, dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  its  revenue 
was  valued  at  the  fuppreffion  at  30 1.  9  s.  6d.  a 
year.  Here  was  an  hofpital  for  a  mafter  and  feve- 
ral  poor  fick  brethren,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  time  of 
king  Richard  the  Second,  was  annexed  to  the 
above  priory.  Here  was  alfo  an  hofpital  for  bre- 
thren and  filters,  before  the  fixteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  John  :  it  vi^as  dedicated  to  St.  Joha 
Baptift,  and  its  revenues  valued  at  the  fuppreflion, 
at  6  1.  18  s.  4d.  per  annum.  In  this  town  was 
likewife  a  houfe  of  White  friars,  founded  in  1316, 
by  Joha  Goodwin  and  William  Remefbefch, 
merchants. 

Marlborough  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  but  has  been  fince  incorporated,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  twojuflices,  twelve  aldermen, 
twenty-four  burgelTes,  a  town-clerk,  two  ballifFs, 
two  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  other  officers.  A  par- 
liament was  once  held  here,  and  a  law  for  the  fup- 
preflion  of  tumults,  {fill  retains  the  title  of  the  fla- 
tutes  of  Marlborough.  This  town  has  fuffered 
greatly  by  fire,  particularly  in  the  year  1728.  It 
is  at  prefent  well  built,  and  chiefly  confifts  of  one 
broad  flreet,  v»'ith  a  piazza  on  one  whole  fide  of 
it.  As  it  flands  in  the  great  road  from  London 
to  Bath  and  Briflol,  it  is  well  furnifhed  with  con- 
venient inns.  It  is  famous  for  its  beer,  but  has 
few   manufacturers,    the  chief  tradefmen  ©f  the 

towa 
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tov/n  being  fhop-keepers.  Here  are  two  pariflf 
churches,  feveral  meeting-houfes  for  the  difTenters,^ 
^ndi  acharity-fchool,  founded  in  17 1 2,  for  forty- 
four  children.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is 
an  artificial  mount,  with  a  fpiral  walk,  and  on 
the  top  of  it,  an  odtagon  fummer-houfe.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of 
Spencer.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament^ 
has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on 
the  loih  of  July,  and  the  22d  of  November,  for 
borfes,  cows  and  fheep, 

John  Hughes,  an  eminent  poet  and  judicious 
critic,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century^ 
was  the  fon  of  a  worthy  citizen  of  London,  and 
born  at  Marlborough  on  the  29th  of  Ja^iuary, 
1677.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  claffical 
Jeaniing  at  a  private  fchool  in  London  ;  and  th^/ 
not  bieft  with  an  academical  education,  he  excelled 
in  tafte,  as  well  as  in  genius,  many  who  have  en- 
joyed that  advantage.  His  turn  for  poetry  began 
to  difcover  itfelf  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his- 
age,  when  he  tranflated  into  Englifli  one  of  the 
molt  celebrated  odes  of  Horace,  and  drew  the 
outlines  of  a  tragedy.  But  thefirft  piece  he  pub- 
li(bed  was  a  poem  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,- 
which  made  its  appearance  in  1697.  From  this 
time  he  continued,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  to 
favour  the  world  with  many  other  ingenious  com- 
pofitions,  both  in  poetry  and  pr»fe.  He  was  the 
author  of  above  twenty  papers  in  the  Spe6iator  and 
Tatler ;  and  had  one  advantage  above  moft  of 
his  contemporary  poets,  that  he  was  equally  ver- 
fed  in  the  fitter  arts  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  draw- 
ing. His  uncommon  merit  recommiended  him  ta 
the  patronage  of  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper, 
who  appointed  him  fecretary  to  the  commillions  of 
the  peace.  He  continued  in  the  fame  employ- 
ment under  the  earl  of  Maccksfield,  and   held  it 

till 
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till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1720,  the  very  night  in  which  his  tra- 
gedy^ in  titled,  The  Siege  of  Da?nafcus^  was  firft 
adted.  He  was  then  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

.  About  two  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Marlbo- 
rough is  Savernake  forell,  which  anciently  be- 
longed to  theSturmies,  from  whom  it  fell  by  mar- 
riage to  the  great  grandfather  of  Edward  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerfet,  and  protector  of  England,  in 
the  year  1547,  in  whofe  male  line  it  continued 
till  1671,  when  it  came  to  Elizabeth,  the  fifter 
and  heirefs  of  her  brother,  William  Seymour,,- 
duke  of  Somerfet,  who  marrying  Thomas,  lord 
Bruce,  afterwards  the  fecond  earl  of  Aylefbury, 
their  fon,  the  laft  earl,  left  this  foreft  to  his  ne- 
phew Thomas  Bruce  Brudenel,  the  prefent  lord 
Bruce.  This  foreft,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  only 
one  in  England  in  the  poiTeirion  of  a  fubjedt,  is, 
with  his  loidfhip's  adjoining  park  of  Tottenham, 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  is  not 
only  plentifully  ftocked  with  red  and  fallow  deer, 
but  ornamented  with  delightful  walks  and  viftas, 
cut  through  its  woods  and  coppices,  eight  of 
which  meet  in  a  fpacious  opening,  near  the  cen- 
ter. The  avenues,  planted  in  clumps,  fronting 
Tottenham  houfe,  his  lordfhip's  feat,  is  noble  and 
magnificent,  and  might  be  reckoned  complete,  if 
a  ftately  obelifk  was  ere6led  on  its  fummit.  That 
houfe  was  built  under  the  diredion  of  the  late  earl 
of  Burlington,  on  the  fite  of  a  palace  that  was 
burnt  down  by  the  rebels  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  but  is  in  too  low  a  fituation ;  how- 
ever, the  gardens  are  elegantly  defigned,  and  ex- 
tremely pleafant. 

At  Abury,  on  Marlborough  downs,  about  five 
miles  weft  of  Marlborough,  are  a  few  huge  ftones, 
like  thofe  of  Stone^henge,  which  wiU  be  hereaf- 
ter 
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ter  defcrlbed  ;  and  thefe  ftupendous  remains  ar0 
alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Stirkeley  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  temple  is  much  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Stone-henge,  and  was  fo  large,  that  the  whole 
village  is  now  contained  within  its  circumference. 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  its  form, 
on  account  of  the  many  orchards,  gardens,  and 
inclofures  about  it.  It  was  encompalTed  by  a  high 
rampart,  with  a  proportionable  ditch  on  the  in- 
fide,  which  proves  that  it  was  not  a  fortification  j 
for  if  it  was,  the  ditch  would  have  been  on  the 
outfidc  of  the  rampart. 

From  Abury  to  West  Kennet,  there  is  a 
kind  of  v/alk  about  a  mile  in  length,  which  was 
once  inclofed  on  both  fides  with  large  ftones  ;  on 
one  fide  the  inclofure  is,  in  many  places,  broke 
down,  and  the  ftones  taken  away,  but  the  other 
fide  is  almoffc  entire. 

In  a  field  near  Kennet  are  three  huge  ftones, 
which  ftand  upright,  and  are  called  the  Devil's 
Coits,  but  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  Britifli  deities. 

At  Great    Ogborn,     three    miles    north   of 
Marlborough,  Maud    de  Wallingford,  about   the, 
year  1 149,  founded  a  convent  of  Benedidine  n^nks, 
fubordinate   to    the    abbey   of  Bee    Herlowyn  in 
Normandy, 

Four  miles  north  of  Marlborough  is  Barbury 
Hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  ftood  a  caftle,  en- 
compafied  with  a  double  ditch  and  other  fortifica- 
tions. There  are  feveral  barrows  in  the  adjacent 
plain,  whence  it  is  concluded  that  fome  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  there,  and  that  this  was  the  place 
called  in  the  Saxon  annals  Beranbyrig,  where 
Kenrick,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  and  bis  fon 
Geaulin,  fought  the  Britons  in  the  year  556. 

Six  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Marlborough  is  Rams- 
BURY,  a  town  on  the  road  from  London  to  Briftol, 

about 
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^bout  half  a  miU  in  length,  which  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  made  a  bifhop's 
fee,  in  which  thirteen  bifhops  fat  fucceflively  ;  but 
it  never  had  a  chapter  for  the  clergy.  About  the 
year  io6o,  this  diocefe  was  united  to  that  of  Sher- 
born  in  Dorfetfhire  j  and  the  united  fees  were,  in 
1072,  tranflated  by  bifhop  Herman  to  Salifbury, 
It  is  now  only  famous  for  its  pleafant  meadows  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Kennet,  and  for  its  fine 
beer  fo  greatly  in  requeft  in  London.  It  has  no 
market,  but  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the  14th  of 
May,  and  the  25th  of  September,  for  horfes, 
cows,  fheep  and  toys. 

About  iive  miles  north  of  Ramfbury  is  Au- 
burn, a  fmall  town,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Kennet,  and  *is  a  very  inconfiderable  place. 
It  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  but  no  fairs. 

At  EsToN,  or  Easton,  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Marlborough,  was  a  priory  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  as  an- 
cient as  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Third.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Stephen,  archdeacon 
iof  Salifbury,  and  its  revenue  was  valued  at  the 
difToluiion  at  42  1.  12  s.  per  annum. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  in  the  road  which  leads 
from  Hungerford  in  Berkfhire,  fouth  by  weft  to 
Salifbury.  About  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  this 
road,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Ramft)ury,  is  Bedwin,  or  Great  Bed- 
win,  which  is  fituated  feventy-two  miles  from 
London,  and  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
is  governed  by  a  portrieve,  annually  chofen  at  the 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  borough ;  the  por- 
trieve chufes  a  bailifF  and  other  ofRcers.  In  the 
Saxon  times  this  is  faid  to  have  been  the  metro- 
polis of  thejurifdi(Stion  of  CiiTa,  viceroy  of  Wilt- 
j(hire  and  Berkfhire,  under  the  king  of  the  Wcft- 

Saxonst 
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Saxons.  He  built  a  caftle  In  the  fouth  part  of  the 
town,  the  ditches  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  Bed- 
win  has  a  fpacious  church  built  of  flints,  with  a 
cement  almoft  as  hard  as  they.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs,  wnth  a  high  tower  in  the  middle,  and 
St  ring  of  fix  bells.  This  town  has  a  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  23d  of  April, 
and  the  15th  of  July,  for  horfes,  cows,  iheepand 
hardware. 

Thomas  Willis,  the  mod  eminent  phyfician  of 
his   time,  was  born  January  the   27th,  1622,  at 
Great  Bedwin,  and  educated  at  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford.     He  intended  at  firft  to  make  divinity  his 
profeffion,  but  being  diverted  from  that  defign  by 
the  national  troubles,  he  applied    himfelf  to   the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  j  and  in  this  faculty  he  took   the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  1646.      During    the    civil 
war  he  bore  arms  for  his  majefty  in  the  garrifori  of 
Oxford  ♦,    and  upon  the  furrender  of  that  place  to 
the  parliamentary  forces,  he  began  to  pradlife  his 
profeffion;   and  foon  became  famous  for  his    fkill 
and  his  fuccefs.     Zealoufly  attached  to  the  church 
of  England,  even  in  the  mod:  dangerous  times,  he' 
appropriated  a  reom  in  his  houfe  to  be  an  oratory 
for   divine  fervice,  according   to   the   eftablifhed 
forms  of  religion.     In   1660   he  was  chofen  Sed- 
ieian   profeflbr   of   natural  philofophy,    and  ho- 
noured with  the  degree  of  do6tor  of  phyfic.     In 
1664.  he  difcovered  the  famous  medicinal  fpring  at 
Aftrop,  near  Brackley  in  Northamptonfhire  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  publifhcd  his  ce- 
lebrated   treatife  on    the   Anatomy   of  the   Brain, 
Removing   from  Oxford  to  London  in    1666,  he 
became  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;    and  acquired  fuch  an  extenfive  pradice  in 
his  profeffion,   as  had  hardly  ever  been  enjoyed  by 
any  former  phyfician.     Soon   after  he  was  chofen 
a  fellow  of  the   college   of  phyficians,  and    ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  the 
Second,  who  offered  to  beftow  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  which,  however,  he  de- 
clined. Though  naturally  of  a  frugal  and  parfi- 
monious  temper,  he  was  extremely  liberal  to  the 
poor  ;  and  fuch  was  the  deep  fenfe  which  he  had 
of  religion,  that  he  duly  attended  divine  fervice 
every  morning  before  he  went  to  vifit  his  patients. 
He  died  of  a  pleurify  November  the  nth,  1675, 
and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  Befides 
the  piece  above-mentioned,  which  is  his  moft  ce- 
lebrated performance,  he  wrote  a  treatife,  De  Ant" 
ma  Brutormn  ;  another,  intitled,  Pharmaceutic'e 
Rationalise  a  third,  called,  Pathohgiae  Cerebri^ 
If erv oft  generis  specimen  ;  and  feveral  other  works. 
Eight   miles   to  the  fouth  of  Bedwin  is  LuG- 

GERSHALL,    LuDGERSHALL,  or  LuRGERSHALL, 

which  is  fituated  fiftyfeven  miles  to  the  weftward 
of  London.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prcfcrip- 
tion,  governed  by  a  bailiff,  annually  chofen  at  the 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  town, 
however,  confifts  only  of  a  few  mean  houfes,  but 
has  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  July,  for  horfes,  cows 
and  fheep. 

At  SuTHBURY,  or  SuTHBURY  HiLL,  near 
Luggerfhall,  which  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the 
county,  there  was  a  very  large  intrenchment,  of 
an  oval  form,  encompaffed  with  two  deep  ditches. 
Along  the  declivity  of  the  hill  runs  a  deep  trench, 
probably  made  to  fecure  the  communication  with  a 
brook,  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining  water. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  Danifh  or  a  Saxon 
camp,  formed  for  commanding  this  part  of  the 
county.  There  are  fix  or  feven  barrows  in  the 
plain  beneath,  whence  there  was  probably  a  bat- 
tle fought  here. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north-wefl  of  Lug- 
perfhall  is  Collingburn  Dukes,  and  about  a 

mile 
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mile  to  the  northward  Collingburn  Kingston", 
two  villages,  the  former  of  which  has  a  fair  on 
the  nth  of  December,  for  horfes,  cows  and  flieep. 

Seven  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Collingburn 
Dukes  is  Uphaven,  which  had  formerly  a  mar- 
ket, and  has  ftill  a  fair  on  the  i8th  of  Odober, 
for  horfes,  cows  and  fheep. 

At  Merdon,  a  little  village  about  two  miles 
iHorth~weft  of  Uphaven,  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Ethelred  and  the  Danes,  and  there  are  ftill 
marics  of  intrenchments,  and  the  largeft  barrows 
in  thefe  parts,   except  at  Silbury. 

On   returning  back   to  Luggerfhall,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  feventeen  miles  fouth  by  wefi-, 
you  come  to  Old  Sarum,  the  Roman  Sorbiodu- 
num.     The  Ikening-flreet  extending  from  New- 
bury in  Berkfliire  to  Luggerfhall,  pafles  the   river 
Bourn,  and  extends  to  the  eaftern  gate  of  this  ancient 
city,   which  was  formed  upon  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant defigns  that  can  be  imagined,  and  was  proba-- 
bly  a   fortrefs  of  the  Britons.      It  was   perfe(^ily 
round,  and  when  in  its  profperity,  the  city,  with 
its  lofty  caftle  rifing  from  its  center,  muft  have  af- 
forded a  very  grand   and  formidable  appearance^ 
the  whole  being  built  on  a   large  high  hill,  that 
commands  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpe<5t,  and 
which,  with  immenfe  labour,    was  reduced  to  the 
uniform  circular  figure  in  which  it  now  appears. 
It  took  up  near  two  thoufand  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  furrounded  with  a  foffe  or  ditch  of  great  depth, 
and  two  ramparts,   the  inner  and  outer.     On  the 
inner,    which  is  much  the  higheft,  flood  a  wall 
near  twelve  feet  thick  at  its  bafis,   made  with  flint 
and  chalk,  ftrongly  cemented  together,  and  cafed 
with  hewnftone,  ch  the  top  of  which  was  a  para- 
pet with   battlements  quite  round.     Of  this  wall 
there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  large  remains  on  the  north- 
Weft  Tide.     la  the  center  of  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence. 
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tJSnce,  rofe  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  on  which  flood 
the  citadel  or  caftle,  furrounded  with  a  very  deep 
tntrenchment  and  a  high  rampart.  The  area  un- 
der it,  between  the  rampart  of  the  caftle  and  the 
outer  rampart  above-mentioned,  flood  the  city, 
which  was  divided  into  equal  parts  on  the  north 
and  fouth.  Near  the  middle  of  each  divifion  was 
a  gate,  which  were  the  two  grand  entrances, 
Thefe  were  dire£l:ly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
each  had  a  tower,  and  a  mole  of  great  ftrength  be- 
fore them.  Befides  thefe  there  were  ten  other 
towers,  at  equal  diftances,  quite  round  the  city, 
and  oppofite  them,  in  a  ftrait  line  with  the  caftle, 
were  built  the  principal  ftreets,  interfe6led  in  the 
middle  with  one  grand  circular  ftreet,  that  went 
quite  round. 

The  area  on  which  the  city  ftood,  furrounded 
with  a  deep  intrenchment  and  a  high  rampart, 
walls  and  tov/ers  above-mentioned,  was  alfo,  for 
its  greater  fecurity,  divided  into  nearly  equal 
parts,  by  intrenchments  and  ramparts  j  by  which 
means,  if  one  was  taken,  the  other  was  ftill  de- 
fenfible,  and  if  all  the  out-works  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  the  befieged  might  retire  into 
the  caftle,  whofe  walls,  from  the  large  fragments 
and  foundations  that  are  left,  appear  to  have  been 
then  impregnable,  except  by  famine.  There 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  but  one  entrance  in- 
to the  caftle,  and  this  was  on  the  eaft,  through  a 
narrow  gatev/ay  of  immenfe  ftrength,  that  had  a 
double  winding  ftair-cafe  which  led  to  the  top  of 
it.  There  appears  to  have  been  five  wells,  all  of 
them  long  fmce  filled  up.  There  were  four  in  the 
city,  and  one  in  the  caftle,  chiefly  deiigned  to 
fupply  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  in  time  of 
war,  or  in  cafe  of  a  fiege,  v^'hen  it  would  not  be 
fdfe  to  fetch  it  from  the  neighbouring  river,  which 
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is  about  hialf  a  mile  diftant.     Of  this  ancient  city 
we  have  given  an  engraved  plan. 

Whether   Julius  Caefar   pufhed    his   conquefts 
thus  far  is  difputed  j  but  that  it  vi' as  frequented  by 
the  Roman   emperors    is   moft   certain,  from  the    J; 
coins   of    Conftance,    Magnentius,    Conftantine,   || 
and   Crifpus,    that    have  been   frequently  found   |. 
there.     Kenrick  the  Saxon,  after  his  having  con-  || 
^  quered  the  Britons  in  553,  was  the  firft  that  got   • ; 
pofleflion   of  this   place,  in   which  he   frequently 
refided,  and  his    pofterity  being  the   Weft-Saxoa 
kings,    continued   here    till   Egbert  brought  the 
whole  heptarchy  under  his  dominion.     Edgar,  his 
diftant  fucceflbr,  called  a  great  council  or  parlia- 
ment here,  in   the  year   960,  in  which  were  en^ 
a6led  feveral  laws  for  the  government  of  the  church 
and  ftate.     In  the  year  1003,  which  was  the  next 
after    king    Ethelred's   general    maflacre   of    th^ 
Danes,  king  Swaine   invaded  this  county  with  a 
great   army,  and    having    vanquilhed   the  inhabi- 
tants, took  the  city,,  which  having    pillaged  and 
burnt,  he  returned  to  his  (hips  v/ith  great  u^ealth. 
After  this  calamity,  the  city  did  not  recover  its 
ancient   fplendor    till    Lanfrank,    archbifliop   of 
Canterbury,  in   the   year    1070,  decreed  in   a  i^j^ 
nod,  that  fuch  bifhops  as   were  fettled   in  fmall 
towns,  fhould    remove  to    places  of  greater  note 
and  fame,  upon  which    the  united    fees  of  Ramf- 
bury,   and  Sherborn  in  Dorfetfliire,  were,  in  1072, 
tranflated  by  bifhop  Herman  to  Old  Sarum.     He 
there  began  to  ere6t  a  cathedral,  which  was  nniftied 
in  the  year  1092,  and   was  dedicated  to   the  Vir- 
gin Mary.     But  it  is  faid,  that  the  very  next  day 
after  its  confecration,  its  fteeple  was  feton  fire  by 
lightning.       ThisXathedral,  with   the    epifcopal 
palace,  and  the  houfes  of  the  clergy,  flood  in  the 
north-weft  quartcrV  and  their  foundations  are  ftill 
to  be  feen.  '^r: — ' 
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The  city  now  began  to  flourifh   greatly,  info- 
much  that   the  Norman  kino:s,  after  the  death  of 
William  tjie   Firft,  frequently  refided    here,  and 
here   alfo    fometimcs   held   their  parliaments.     la 
the  reiga  of  king  Stephen,  a  difference  arifing  be- 
tween him  and  the    bifiiop,  the   king   feized    the 
caftlc,  and  placed  in  it  a  gov^ernor  and  a  garrifon. 
This  occafioned  frequent  difputes  between  the  bi- 
shop and  the  foldiers,  whofe   being  here  was  now 
confidered    as   a  violation   of  the  liberties  of  the 
church.     This,  with    the   v/ant   of  water,  made 
the  bifhop  and  canons  refolve  to  remove  to  a  more 
commodious  place,  but   they  could  not  put  their 
purpofes  in  execution  till  the  reign   of  Henry  the 
Third,  when  bifbop  Poor  laid    the  foundation  of 
a  cathedral  in  a  place  called  Merryfield,  about  a 
mile    to  the  fouth-eaft  of   the  old  one;  and   this 
new  church,  which  was  almod forty  years  in  build- 
ing, gave   rife  to   the  city  of  Salifbury,  and  is  a 
magnificent  ftruclure  ftill  in  being.     It  at  the  fame 
time  proved  the  entire  deftruction  of  Old  Sarum, 
for  the   materials  of  the  houfes-,  caftle  and  walls 
being  removed,  in  order    to  form  the  buildings  of 
the   new  city,  this  ancient  one  was  gradually  de- 
ilroyed«     In    the  reign  of  Henry  VII.   it  was  ia 
a  manner   entirely  deferted,  and    for  many  years 
paft,  there  has  been  only  a  farm-houfe  left;  yet  it 
is  ftill  called  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  the  owner  of  the  land 
being  always  fure  to  be  one.     Thefe  are  chofen  by 
the  proprietors  of  certain    lands,  but  whom  thefe 
members  can  juftly  be  faid  to  reprefent,  is  diilicuk 
to  determine. 

Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  derives  its  name, 
as  well  as  its  origin,  from  Old  Sarum,  which  the 
ancient  Romans  called  Sorbiodunum,  and  the 
Saxons  Searyfbyrig,  from  which  the  word  Salif- 
bury is  derived.  It  is  fituated  in  a  valley,  watered 
B  i  by 
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by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  by 
the  Bourne  on  the  eaft  ;  twenty-five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Southampton,  fifty-eight  fouth-weft  of 
Oxford,  twenty-feven  fouth- we(t  by  fouth  of 
Marlborough,  and  eighty- three  weft  by  fouth  of 
London.  The  ftreets  are  generally  fpacious,  and 
built  at  right  angles  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Old  Sarum  found  the  inconvenience  of  wanting 
water,  they  caufed  a  canal,  lined  with  brick,  to 
be  drawn  through  the  ftreets ;  and  as  a  fniall 
tranfparent  ftream  runs,  inftead  of  gutters,  thro' 
every  ftreet,  and  in  many  of  them  two,  one  on 
each  fide,  the  city  has  a  moft  pleafing  air  of  clean- 
linefs.  It  was  firft  incorporated  by  king  Henry 
the  Third,  and  the  laft  time  by  queen  Anne,  and 
is  atprefent  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  high  fteward, 
a  recorder,  a  deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  alder- 
men, of  whom  ten  are  always  juftices,  thirty 
common  council-men,  a  town-clerk,  and  three 
fer'ieants  at  mace» 

The  cathedral,  which  was  finifhed  in  1258,  at 
the  expence  of  upwards  of  26,000  1.  is  one  of  the 
inoft  elegant  and  regular  Gothic  ftru6lures  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  above 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
fixteen  feet  to  the  top,  rifes  a  beautiful  fpire  of 
free-ftone,  four  hundred  and  ten  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  and  efteemed  the  talleft  fpire  in  England  ; 
but  the  walls  being  little  more  than  four  inches 
thick  at  the  top,  it  was  thought  too  weak  to  fup- 
port  the  bells,  whence  thofe  for  the  fervice  of  this 
church,  which  are  eight  in  number,  hang  in  a 
ftrong,  high  built  tower,  at  a  little  diftance  fron> 
it;  and  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  has  only  one 
bell,  which  rings  when  the  bifhop  comes  to  the 
choir.  This  church  is  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
cight  feet  in  length,  fe/enty-fix  in  breadth,  and 
the  height  of  the  vaulting  is  eighty  feet.     The 

outfide 
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Outfide  is  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  a  beauti- 
ful fimplicity  and  elegance.  The  infide  is  fup- 
ported  by  (lender  pillars,  and  the  prebendaries 
ftalls  are  placed  round  the  choir,  with  the  owners 
names  upon  them  in  gilt  letters.  The  bi{hop*s 
throne  is  fupported  with  gilt  pillars,  and  the  roof 
of  the  choir  is  painted  with  figures  of  the  faints, 
as  large  as  the  life.  The  ufual  boaft  of  this  fine 
Gothic ftru6lure  is  contained  in  the  following  lines. 

As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be. 

So  many  windows  in  one  church  we  fee  : 

As  many  marble  pillars  there  appear. 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year  : 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  does  view. 

Strange  tales  to  tell,  yet  not  more  ftrange  than  true. 

The  organ,  which  is  fixed  over  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  is  very  large,  it  being  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  forty  high  to  the  top  of  its  ornaments.  It 
has  fifty  ftops,  which  are  eighteen  more  thaa 
there  are  in  the  organ  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in 
London  ;  but  the  latter  exceeds  it  in  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  its  tone.  In  the  church  are  alfo  feme 
very  fine  monuments.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it 
is  a  noble  cloyfter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
fquare,  with  thirty  large  arches  on  each  fide,  and 
a  well  kept  pavement  thirty  feet  broad.  Over  it  is 
a  fpacious  library,  built  by  bifiiop  Jewel.  The 
"  chapter-houfe  is  an  OvStagon,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  yet  the  roof  bears  only 
upon  one  fmall  pillar  in  the  center,  to  appear- 
ance much  too  weak  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  pro- 
digious weight ;  hence  the  conftruclion  of  this 
building  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  curi- 
ofities  in  Europe.  The  clofe,  or  inclofure  round 
the  cathedral,  is  large  and  well  planted,  and  en- 
compaffed  with  the  houfes  of  the  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, which  are  moftly  of  free-ftone,  and 
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make  the  bell  appearance  of  any  in  the  cltf* 
There  now  belong  to  this  cathedral  a  bifhop,  » 
dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  three  archdea- 
cons, a  fubdean,  a  fubchanter,  forty-five  preben- 
daries, fix  vicars,  or  petty  canons,  fix  fmging- 
men,  eight  ehorifters,  an  organift,  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  revenues  of  the  biiliopric  were  valued 
at  the  fuppreflion  at  1507  1.  143.  6d.  and  thofe 
of  the  chapter  at  721  1.  i8s.  id.  Befides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  in  this  city  three  other  churches, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  St  Thomas,  and  St.  Ed- 
mund, and  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  Protellant 
diffenters. 

There  were  here  in  the  times  of  popery  feveral 
other  religious  foundations  j  particularly  the  above 
thurch  of  St.  Edmund  was,  before  the  year  1270, 
made  collegiate  for  a  provoft  and  twelve  fecular 
canons,  by  Walter  de  Willey,  bifhop  of  Salifbu- 
ry  ;  and  the  revenue  of  this  college  was  valued  at 
the  difTolution  at  102  I.  5  s.  10  d.  per  annum.  A 
college  founded  by  Egidius  de  Bridport,  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which, 
near  the  time  of  the  fuppreflion,  confifled  of  a 
warden,  four  fellows,  and  two  chaplains.  A  pri- 
ory for  Dominicans,  or  Black  friars,  founded  by 
Edvv'ard  the  Firfl.  A  college  dedicated  to  St. 
Edith.  A  priory  of  Francifcans,  or  Grey  friars  ; 
and  an  holpital  near  the  city,  founded  by  Richard 
Poor,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  the  year  1382, 
which  at  the  difTolution  had  a  revenue  valued  at 
25  1.  a  year. 

This  city  has  a  fpacious  market-place,  in  which 
is  a  fine  town-houfe,  but  thei-e  are  no  vaults  ia 
the  churches,  nor  cellars  in  any  part  of  the  city, 
the  foil  being  fo  moifl:,  that  the  water  rifes  up  in 
the  graves  dug  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  fometimei 
two  f-et  high  in  the  chapter-houfe.  There  are 
here  three  charity-fchoolsj  in  which  one  hundred 
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and  feventy  children  are  taught  and  cloathed,  and 
an  hofpital  or  college,  founded  in  1683  by  bifhop 
Ward,  for  ten  widows  of  poor  clergymen.  The 
manufa6^ures  of  the  city  are  flannels,  druggets, 
and  the  cloths  called  Salifbury  Whites.  It  is  alfo 
famous  for  the  manufaclures  of  fcifiars  and  bone- 
Jace,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  flourifhing  a  city  as 
any  in  England,  that  depends  entirely  on  a  home 
trade.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  four  fairs,  held  on  the  Tuefday  after 
the  6th  of  January,  for  cattle  and  woollen  cloth  ; 
on  the  Monday  before  the-5th  of  April,  for  broad 
and  narrow  woollen  cloth  ;  on  Whitfun-Monday 
and  Tuefday,  for  horfes  and  pedlars  goods ;  and 
On,  the  Tuefday  after  the  icth  of  October,  for 
hops,  onions  and  cheefe. 

The  air  here  is  eftcemed  very  wholfome,  and 
the  adjacent  country  has  charms,  which  give  Sa- 
Jiiburythe  preference  to  moft  places  in  England, 
and  fome  people  of  fortune  have  made  choice  of 
it  upon  that  account ;  nor  is  it  in  lefs  efteem  for 
being  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  capital. 

Thomas  Bennet,  an  eminent  divine  and  con- 
troverfial  writer,  was  born  in  this  city  en  the  7  th 
of  May,  1673,  and  educated  firil  at  the  free- 
fchool  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  at  St, 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  Having  finifhed  his 
ftudies,  and  entered  into  orders,  he  became  fuc- 
ceilively  re6lor  of  St.  James's  in  Colchefter,  de- 
puty-chaplain of  Chelfea  hofpital,  lecturer  of  St. 
Olave's  in  Southwark,  morning  preacher  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  and  vicar  of  St.  Giles's 
Cfipplegate,  which  laft  living  produced  him  about 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy O61:ober  the  Qth,  1728,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  his  own  parifh.  Befides  his  con- 
tfoverfial  writings,  which  are  numerous,  and  fome 
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of  them  penned  with  no  fmall  fpirit,  he  compos- 
fed  an  Hebrew  grammar,  which  is  generally  rec- 
koned one  of  the  beft  of  the  kind. 

A  little  to  the  eaft  of  Sali{bury  is  Clarendon, 
a  village  that  had  formerly  two  royal  palaces,  of 
which  part  of  the  foundations  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
in  the  park.  Edward  the  Second  called  a  great 
council  or  parliament  in  this  place,  but  the  Lords 
and  Commons  refufed  to  meet,  fome  fay,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  attached  to  Gavefton  and  the 
Spencers,  while  others  fay,  it  was  on  account  of 
a  plague  and  famine  being  there.  It  gave  the 
title  of  earl  to  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  fo  famous 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Firft  and  Second. 
This  place  is  called  Clarendon,  from  a  Roman 
camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  park,  near  the 
Roman  road,  made  or  repaired  by  Conilantius 
Chlorus,  the  father  of  Conftantine.  It  is  a  forti- 
fication of  a  round  form,  upon  a  dry  chalky  hill. 

IvYCHURCH,  about  three  miles  eaft  by  fouth  of 
Salifbury,  had  anciently  a  monaftery  of  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  founded  by 
king  Henry  the  Second,  for  only  four  canons.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  dif- 
folution  was  endowed  with  122I.  8s.  6d.  per 
annum, 

Farley  is  a  village  adjoining  to  Clarendon- 
park,  which  was  the  native  place  of  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  who  built  here  a  new  church  from  the 
ground,  in  the  room  of  an  old  decayed  chapel,  and 
alfo  founded  here  an  hofpital  for  fix  old  men,  and 
as  many  old  women,  over  whom  he  placed  a  maf- 
ter,  who  had  a  falary  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  frec- 
ichool,  and  to  officiate  in  the  church. 

Three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Saliftjury  is  Wil- 
ton, a  very  ancient  town,  from  whence  ths 
county  took  its  name.  It  appears  to  have  been 
called  EUandunum,  but  afterwards  took  the  name 
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of  Wilton,  from  its  being  feated  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Willey.  Her^  Egbert,  king  of  the 
Weft-Saxons,  fought  a  battle  with  Beorwclf,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  in  the  year  821,  Vv'hijh  was  fo 
obftinate,  that  the  river  was  deeply  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  the  flain,  Egbert  gained  the  vidlory, 
and  was  never  after  molefted  by  the  Mercians. 
Here  alfo  king  Alfred,  in  the  year  871,  fought 
the  Danes,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle he  had  the  advantage,  though  at  length  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  field.  The  lofs  of  the  Danes 
was,  however,  fo  great,  that  they  petitioned  for 
a  truce,  and  promifed  to  deparc  the  kingdom. 
This  town  fuffered  greatly  upon  thefe  accounts, 
yet  during  the  government  of  the  reft  of  the  Sax- 
on kings,  it  was  very  populous  and  extremely 
flourifhing 

In  thofe  early  times  there  were  here  feveral  reli- 
gious houfes  :  Wulflon,  earl  or  duke  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  built  a  fmall  monadtry  here,  and  repaired 
an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  toge- 
ther with  a  chantry,  in  which  he  placed  a  college 
of  priefts,  about  tr^.  year  773  ;  bat  in  the  year 
800,  St.  Alburga,  nis  widow,  converted  this  col- 
lege into  a  nunnery.  In  871,  king  Alfred,  ha- 
ving built  a  new  nunneiy  here,  removed  hither 
the  nuns  of  St.  Mary,  who  were  twenty-fix  in 
number.  This  nev/  nunnery  was  of  the  Bene- 
d'ldiinQ  order,  and  was  firfl  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Bartholomew,  but  afterwards  to  St.  Edith, 
and  at  the  diflblution  was  endov/ed,  accorJ'ng;  to 
Dugdale,  with  boi  1.  is.  id.  and  accord  i  a  j  to 
Speed,  with  about  652  1.  per  annum.  Here  was 
alfo  a  houfe  of  Black  friars. 

Though  Wilton   was,  in  the  time  of  the  Sax- 
ons, a  bifhop's  fee,  and  had  twelve  parifh  churches, 
it  began  tg  decline  on    Robert  \\  vvil,  bifhop  of 
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Salifbury,  turning  the  great  road  from  London  ta 
the  weft   of  England,  through   that  city,  and   is 
now  only  a  mean    place  with  one   church.     It  is 
governed    under    a  charter  ©f    king    Henry    the 
Eighth,   by  a    mayor,  a  recorder,  five  aldermen, 
three    capital   burgefTes,  eleven  common  council- 
men,   a  town-clerk,  a  king's  bailifF,  and  a  mayor's 
ferjeant;  and   here   the  county  courts  are  ufually 
held,  and  the  knights  of  the  (hire  chofen.     This 
town  is,  however,  famous  for  its   manufaflory  of 
carpets,  which  are  carried  to  a   very  great  degree 
of  perfecS^ion,  and  for  the  magnihcent  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  which  was  begun   in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ab- 
bey ;  a   part   of  it  called  the  Great  Quadrangle, 
W^s  finifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
the  reft  was  defigned   by  Inigo  Jones,  and   finifh- 
ed     in    the   reign    of  Charles   the    Firft.      The 
porch  was  defigned   by  Holbein  j  but  the  hall  fide 
being  burnt  down  many  years  ago,  was  rebuilt  by 
Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  high  admi- 
ral   of  England,  in  a  very  noble  and   fumptuous 
manner. 

Inigo  Jones*s  front  is  juftly  reckoned  very  capi- 
tal. Next  the  gardens  is  a  beautiful  arcade,  like- 
wife  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  alfo  built  the  ftable 
piazza  ;  and  a  bridge  built  by  the  late  earl  frona 
one  of  Palladio's  defigns,  is  much  efteemed. 

In  the  court  before  the  front,  ftands  a  column 
of  white  Egyptian  granate,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  very  fine  ftatue  of  Venus,  the  fame  that  wag 
fet  up  before  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  by 
Julius  Caefar.  The  fhaft  weighs  between  fixty 
and  feventy  hundred  weight,  and  is  of  one  piece. 
It  is  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  twenty- 
two  inches  in  diameter.  This  column  was  never 
ercded  fince  it  fell  in  the  ruins  of  old  Rome,  till  it 
was  fet  up  here^  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and 
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bafe  of  white  marble,  which,  with  all  its  parts, 
makes  it  thirty-two  feet  high.  On  the  lower  fil- 
let of  this  column  are  five  letters,  which  having 
the  proper  vowel  fupplied,  make  astarte,  the 
name  by  which  Venus  was  worfhipped  among  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  eafl:. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  on  each  fide  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  ftatae  in  black  marble,  taken  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  in  Egypt,  in  which  the 
viceroys  of  Perfia  lived  many  years  after  Cambyfes 
returned  from  the  conquell:  of  Egypt  into  Perfia. 
One  of  them  is  crowned  with  the  ancient  diadem. 
They  have  a  garment  of  different  coloured  marble, 
and  only  their  toes  appear  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  great  gateway  is  a  ffatue  of  Shakefpear, 
by  Scheemaker,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey,  only  the  writing  on  the  fcroll  is 
different,  and  coniifls  only  of  three  lines  out  of 
Macbeth  : 

Life's  but  a  walking  Shadow,  a  poor  Player, 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  Stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  ! 

This  gateway  and  tower  were  begun  by  William, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  finiflied  by  his  foa 
Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke. 

In  the  middle  of  the  inner  court  is  a  pedeftal, 
on  which  fbands  a  horfe,  as  large  as  the  life; 
and  in  this  pedeflal  are  four  niches,  in  which  are 
fo  many  antique  ifatues  ;  the  firft  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  from  Thrace,  not  only  with  rams  horns, 
but  with  a  whole  ram  on  his  flioulders.  It 
v/as  taken  from  a  temple,  faid  to  have  been  built 
there  by  king  Sefoftris.  On  the  right  hand  is  the 
father  of  Julius  Caefar,  when  governor  in  E;;ypt. 
The  next  isPlautilla,  the  wife  of  Caracalla,  dref- 
fed  like  Diana  the  huntrefs,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
mufe  Clio.  In  two  painted  niches  in  this  court, 
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are  the  ftatues  of  Attis,  the  high  priefl  of  Cyhele^ 
and  Autumnus,  with  autumnal  fruits;  and  in  a- 
nother  niche  of  a  pedeftal  in  this  court,  is  a  ftatue 
of  Venus  picking  a  thorn  out  of  her  foot  ; 
the  turn  of  the  body  is  inimitable,  and  the  ex- 
prejG[ion  of  pain  in  her  countenance  is  extremely 
fine.  On  one  fide  of  the  gateway  is  the  buft  of 
Pan,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Olympias,  the  mo- 
ther of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In  the  porch  leading  into  the  veflibuk,  built  by 
Hans  Holbein,  are  the  bufts  of  Hannibal,  Pef- 
cennius  Niger,  Albinus,  and  Miltiades  ;  and 
within  the  veflibule  are  thofe  of  Pindar,  Theo- 
phraftus,  Sophocles,  Philemon,  Tryphena,  Vi- 
bius  Varus,  Lucliis  Verus  when  emperor,  Didius 
Julianus,  Agrippina  Major,  Ariftophanes  and 
Caligula.  Here  are  two  columns  of  peacock  mar- 
ble, each  nine  feet  feven  inches  in  height,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  vefliibule  is  the  ftatue  of  Apollo, 
out  of  the  Juftiniani  gallery  :  he  appears  in  areft- 
ing  pofture,  and  with  a  moft  graceful  air,  his  qui- 
ver hanging  on  a  laurel. 

The  great  hall,  which  is  fifty  feet  by  twenty- 
eight,  has  a  gallery  in  the  fame  ftile  as  that  at 
Houghton  in  Norfolk,  and  contains  a  vaft  profu- 
iion  of  bufts,  ftatues,  baflb-relievos,  and  farco^ 
phagufes.  Some  of  the  principal  of  thefe  are,  a 
bufto  of  Didia  Clara,  the  daughter  of  Didius  Ju- 
lianus, the  drapery  of  which  is  exquifitcly  fine.  A 
farcophagus,  adorned  in  the  front  with  alto  relievo  : 
two  Cupids  hold  two  feftoons  of  fruit,  and  over 
each  feftoon  are  two  heads  of  the  heathen  deities  j 
under  one  of  the  feftoons  is  a  lion  and  an  ox,  and 
under  the  other  a  goat  and  a  cock  :  upon  this  far- 
cophagus ftands  the  ftatue  of  the  mufe  Euterpe,, 
fitting  with  a  flute,  finely  executed  by  Cleomenes. 
On  the  chimney-piece  isthe  buft  of  Thomas,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  colle<^ed  the  antique  marbles, 
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and  at  fome  diftance  a  buft  of  Nero,  whofe  coun- 
tenance is  expreflive  of  his  foul.     A  beautiful  fta- 
tue  of  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  on  one  knee,  by 
Cleomenes.     A  very  fine  bull  of  Lucilia,  the  wife 
of  Elius.     The  ftatue  of  Hercules  dying,  which 
has  vaft    expreflion  ;  he  leans  ready  to   fall,  and 
Paean  his  friend  looks  up  at  him  much  concerned  : 
the  mufcles  of  this  flatue  are  greatly  admired  by  the 
naturalifls,       Silenus   and  Bacchus,    a   very   fine 
groupe,  in  Parian  marble.     Flora,  alfo  of  Parian 
marble.     This  and  the  foregoing  v/ere  prefented 
to  Philip,  the  firft  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  the  duke 
of  Tufcany,  who  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  Firft,  and  refidcd  with    the  earl 
three  weeks  at  Wilton.     Here  is  alfo  the  tomb  of 
Aurelius  Epaphroditus  in  white  marble,  adorned 
with  bafTo  relievos.     This  is  one  of  the  fineft  and 
moft    inftruclive    pieces    of    antiquity.       It    v/as 
brought  from  Athens,  and  the  corre£lnefs  of  the 
defign  plainly   fhews,  that   it  was   executed  by  a 
Greek  artift.     Upon  this  tomb  ftands  the  coloiTal 
buft  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the   beft  Greek 
fculpture.     Among  the  other   fculptures   in    this 
room  is  an  alto  relievo  of  Saturn,  moft  exquifitely 
performed  ;  and  another  of  Saturn   crowning  the 
arts  and    fciences,  which  is  very  fine.     On   each 
fide  of  the  door,  leading  to  the  ftair-cafe,  are  two 
copies  by  Wilton  ;  one  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
and  the  other  of  Apollo  of  Belvidere  :  thefe  are  not 
€«ly  the  beft  copies  of  thofe  ftatues   in  England, 
but  are  moft  inimitably  done.     "  Let  us,  fays  the 
i"  ingenious  Mr.  Young,  lay  afide  all  prejudices, 
*'  upon  account  of  their  being  but  copies,    and 
"  examine  them  for  a  moment  as  originals.     The 
*'  eafy,  graceful  attitude  of  the  Apollo  was  never 
''  exceeded;  nor  had    ever  drapery  fo   light  and 
<'  elegant  an  appearance  ;  the  robe  falling  on  one 
<'  fide,  aadnhrown  negligently  over  the  ftretched 

^*  out 
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*'  out  arm,  is  a  ftroke  of  grace  beyond  defcrip- 
*^  tion  ;  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Ve- 
*'  nus  amazingly  fine." 

In  the  two  windows  of  the  flair-cafe,  and  in  four 
niches,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  windows,  are  fix 
flatues  :  in  the  firfl  window  is  one  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Auguftus,  bigger  than  the  life,  fitting  in 
a  chair,  one  hand  fupported  by  a  patera,  to  fhew 
that  (he  was  honoured  as  Pietas.  In  the  niche  on 
your  left  hand  is  Saturn,  with  a  child  fmiling  as  it 
looks  up  at  him.  In  the  niche  on  the  right,  Bac- 
chus, clad  in  a  fkin.  In  the  other  window,  the 
Ilatue  of  Didia  Clara,  bigger  than  the  life,  feated 
in  a  chair :  fhe  holds  a  fenatorial  roll  in  a  gen- 
teel pofture,  and  the  drapery  of  her  cloathing  is 
exceeding  fine.  In  the  niche  on  your  left,  is  a 
fhepherd  playing  on  a  flute,  with  a  goat  {landing 
by  him ;  and  in  the  other  niche,  the  fofter-father 
of  Paris,  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  the  fhep- 
herd's  coat  of  Ikins. 

In  the  paffage  leading  into  the  billiard  room,  on 
the  right  hand,  are  the  bufl  of  Poffidonius,  pre- 
ceptor to  Cicero.  The  flatue  of  Andromeda 
chained  to  the  rock;  a  flatue  of  A^ercury  j  ano- 
ther of  a  boy  dancing  and  playing  on  mufic  ;  and 
the  buftoof  Heraclitus.  On  the  left  hand  arc  the 
bufi:  of  Cleopatra,  fifter  to  Alexander  the  Great  5 
a  flatue  of  Diana,  who  is  taking  an  arrow  out  oi; 
her  quiver.  A  fine  flatue  of  Ceres,  who  has  a 
cornucopia  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  holds 
ears  of  corn  and  a  poppy.  In  the  window  is  a 
fquare  urn  of  the  emperor  Probus  and  his  fifler 
Claudia,  whofe  names  are  in  a  fquare  in  a  cen- 
ter of  the  front,  with  fefl:oons  at  the  fides  of  the 
infcription,  over  which  is  an  eagle  {landing  upon 
a  fefloon  of  fruit,  out  of  whofe  wings  come  two 
ferpcnts :  on  the  top  of  the  cover  are  the  empe- 
ror and  his  fifler,  ia  alto  relievo  ;  at   the  bottom 
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is  a  tripod,  with  a  griffin  on  each  fide,  and  at 
each  angle  of  the  front  is  a  wreathed  column  : 
the  angles  next  to  the  back  part  are  fluted  pilaf- 
ters,  between  which  and  the  columns  is  a  laurel. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  window  are  the  bufts  of 
Ifocrates  and  Sulpitia  Poeta,  in  porphyry,  Perfius 
the  poet,  Seneca  and  Pythagoras.  On  the  other 
fide  Collatinus,  fellow  conful  with  Brutus. 

In  the  billiard-room,  there  are  on  the  left  hand 
a  white  marble  table,  with  three  ftatues  ;  Pomona 
fitting  in  a  chair;  a  figure  recumbent,  reprefenting 
the  river  Meander  leaning  on  a  fea-dog,  and  Her- 
cules killing  the  ferpent.     In  the  fii-fl:  window,  is 
the  flatue  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  is  much 
admired.     Between  the  firll:  window  and  the   fe- 
cond,  are  the  bufts  of  Tullia,  the   daughter  of 
Cicero,  Julia  Domina,  the  wife  of  Septimus  Se- 
verus,    and   Alexander  Severus.     In  the  middle 
window,  the  flatue  of  Bacchus,  a  very  fine  an- 
cient fculpture,  adorned  with  poppies,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner.     Between   this   window    and   the 
next,  are  the  bufts  of  Galba,  Geta,  Lucius,  and 
Vitellius    Pater.      In    the  third   window    is   the 
ftatue  of  Venus,  ftanding  in  a  very  graceful  atti- 
tude.    On  the  other  fide  of  the  third  window, 
are  the  bufts  of  Nerva,  Arfinoe,  the  mother,  and 
Caelius  Caldus.     On  a  white  marble  table  of  the 
fame  length  as  that  on  the  other  fidex)f  the  room, 
are  three   ftatues  ;    the  firft,    Hercules  wreftling 
with   Antaeus  ;  the   fecond,   a   very   fine    Greek 
ftatue  of  a  river  nymph,  exceeding  elegant  :  in 
the  front  an  Ibis  appears  about  the  running  water, 
and     has   feized   a    young    crocodile ;     and    the 
third,  is  a  young  Bacchus  fmiling,  with  grapes 
growing  up  a  tree.     On  the  fide  of  the  chimney 
are  (even  ancients,   viz,  Horace,  Drufilla,  Pto- 
lemy, the  brother  of  Cleopatra,  Pallas,  iEnobar- 
bus,  a  prieft  of  Cybele,  and  Lyfias  the  orator  ^ 

and 
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and  over  the  door  two  bufts ;  one  of  a  Greek 
Cupid  with  the  eyes  of  agate  ;  the  other  of  Gry- 
phina,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  In 
this  room  are  the  picSlures  of  Sufanna  and  the  two 
Elders,  by^  Guercino  ;  Fowls,  by  Hundecouter  ; 
the  Virgin,  our  Saviour,  St.  John,  a  Lamb,  and 
the  Dove,  by  Gennari ;  country  people,  and  feve-^ 
ral  forts  of  birds,  by  Griffier. 

In  the  dining-room  is  a  capital  pidlure  on  eacb 
fide  of  the  door ;  one  by  Tintoret,  reprefentb  our 
Saviour  wafhing  St.  Peter's  feet,  the  other  difci- 
pies  being  prefent.  The  other  is  by  Andrea  Schi-» 
avone,  and  reprefents  our  S-aviour,  riding  into 
Jerufalem  upon  an  afs.  On  the  chimney-piece^ 
which  is  by  Inigo  Jones,  are  the  bufis  of  Solon, 
and  the  emperor  Pertinax.  The  arch  of  the 
beaufet  is  fupported  by  two  black  porphyry  pillars, 
brought  by  lord  Arundel  from  Rome.  The  fides 
are  adorned  with  many  pi6^ures,  among  which 
are  the  following.  Cupid  giving  fruit  and  flowers 
to  a  boy,  by  Carlo  de  Fiori  ;  a  landfcape  with 
ferry-boats  and  feveral  figures,  by  Harman  Sacht- 
leven  ;  the  Virgin,  with  our  Saviour  in  her  lap, 
with  Jofeph,  St.  Peter,  and  the  painter  himfelf, 
by  Andrew  Squazzella  ;  a  boy  gathering  fruit, 
by  Michael  Angelo  Paci  de  Campi.  A  winter- 
piece  with  many  figures,  by  Velvet  Brughel.  A 
landfcape  with  figures  and  buildings,  by  Delia 
Bella.  The  Vv^oman  begging  of  Chrifi:  the  dog's 
crumbs,  by  Vermander.  Chrifi  taken  from  the 
crofs,  by  Matteo  Ingola.  A  fummer-piece,  by 
Brughel ;  a  battle,  by  Leandro  ;  five  men  groping 
in  the  dark,  the  feventh  plague  of  Egypt,  by- 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  5  Lot  and  his  two  daughters 
going  from  Sodom,  by  Pellegrini  da  Bologna  ; 
the  Virgin  with  our  Saviour  and  St.  John,  by 
Travifano ;  Magdalen  contemplating,  with  a 
crucifix,   by  Elizabetta   Sirani^    Chrifi:   with  a 

multitude. 
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multitude,  and  the  woman  praying  for  the  dog's 
crumbs,  by  Vinckeboons,  and  two  boys  playing 
with  a  bird,  tied  with  a  ftring,  by  Pouffin. 

In  the  new  dining-room,  which  is  fcrty-five 
feet  by  twenty-one,  are  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings, among  which  are  the  following,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  fold  at  the  houfe.  Fruit- 
pieces,  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  a  landfcape,  by  Zac- 
charelli  ;  our  Saviour  in  the  wildernefs,  by  Sal- 
viati  J  an  exceeding  fine  landfcape,  by  Vernet ; 
Vandyke,  by  himfelf  ;  Haiveft  home,  by  Rubens  ; 
the  Virgin  and  our  Saviour,  very  fine,  faid  to  be 
done  by  St.  Luke;  the  defcent  from  the  Crofs, 
the  capital  performance  of  Albert  Durer. 

On  going  into  the  withdrawing-room  is  an 
antique  pavement  of  four  forts  of  marble,  of  gra- 
dual lights  and  fhadows,  as  if  cubes  ftood  upon 
a  plane,  faid  to  have  been  found  under  fome 
ruins  of  Luna,  a  Reman  city.  In  the  v/ith- 
drawing-room  are  the  following  picftures  :  four 
children  reprefenting  our  Saviour,  an  Angel,  St» 
John,  and  a  little  girl,  who  reprefents  the  Chri- 
stian church,  allowed  to  be  the  beft  pid^ure  by 
Rubens,  in  England.  A  whole  length  of  Demo- 
crates  laughing,  by  Spagnolet ;  Jofeph  at  work, 
and  our  Saviour  holding  a  lamp  to  him,  by  Luca 
Congiagio  ;  a  dead  Chrift,  furrounded  v/ith  an- 
gels, by  Bufalmaco;  the  Virgin,  Chrift,  St  John, 
and  St.  Catherine,  by  Parmegiano.  The  har- 
mony between  Sculpture  and  Painting,  very  fine, 
hy  Romanelli  ;  Job,  and  his  three  friends,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi  ;  Variety  of  fruit,  vines  growing 
up  a  pomegranite  tree,  and  two  vintage  people 
as  big  as  the  life,  by  Michael  Angelo,  The  An- 
gel and  young  Tobias,  very  neat  and  fine,  and 
the  landfcape  part  in  particular,  extreamly  beau- 
tiful, by  Adam  Elfheimer  j  St.  John  preaching 

in 
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in  the  wilderncfs,  by  Rowland  Savory  ;  Our  ^^^ 
viour  and  Mary  in  the  garden,  by  Gentilefco ; 
a  Charity,  with  three  children,  one  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft's  pi6lures,  by  Guida ;  a  Nati- 
vity on  copper,  neatly  finifhed,  by  Rubens  ;  the 
Three  Wife  Mens  offering  ;  a  glorious  light 
breaks  through  the  clouds,  in  which  are  many 
cherubims,  by  P.  Veronefe ;  the  Virgin,  Ouf 
Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Barocci  ;  the  Deco- 
lation  of  St.  John,  finely  painted  by  Dobfon  ; 
and  The  AfTumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
Raphael,  Sec. 

In  the  chapel  are  a  number  of  fcripture  pieces, 
by  the  great  mafters,  v/ith  feveral  portraits  in  the 
windows. 

This  leads  into  the  double  cube  room,  which 
is  fixty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  thirty  high, 
and  is  very  elegant.  One  end  is  covered  with 
tne  famous  Pembroke  family,  by  Vandyke, one  of  the 
mod  beautiful  pi6i:ures  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ; 
and  over  the  chimney,  is  a  fine  piece  of  king 
Charles's  children,  alfo  by  Vandyke.  The  ta- 
bles in  this  room  are  wonderfully  elegant,  particu- 
larly one  of  verde-antique.  This  room  is 
adorned  with  abundance  of  bufts,  flatues,  groupes^ 
a  nuptial  vafe,  and  a  Roman  urn,  of  very  fine 
workmanfhip,  and  iikewife  Vs^ith  a  number  of 
other  portraits  ;  and  on  the  bottom  pannel  a/e 
painted  the  moft  remarkable  {lories  of  Sir  Philip- 
Sidney's  Arcadia. 

In  the  lobby,  between  the  great  room  and  what 
is  called  the  king's  bed-chamber,  are  many  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  a  half  length  of  Titian, 
by  himfelf ;  ruins,  landfcapes,  and  figures,  by  Se- 
baftian  and  Marco  Ricci  j  and  St.  Sebaftian  fhot 
with  arrows,  by  Benedetto  Luti  :  there  are  here 
alfo  feveral  buffs,  particularly  a  very  fine  one  of 
Marcus  Modius,   by  Afinius  Pollio  3  a  Seneca, 

and 
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and  a  Sappho  of  the  fineft  marble,  like  ivory,  the 
laft  perfection  of  Greek  fculpture,  found  with 
feveral  others  in  a  vault:  here,  likevi^ife,  on  a 
black  and  yellow  coloured  marble  table,  is  an  ako 
relievo  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  ten 
years  old,  by  Scheemakers. 

In  the  king^s  bed-chamber  is  an  equcftrian 
flatue  of  Alarcus  Aureiius,  made  at  Athens,  and 
landing  on  an  antique  marble  table. 

In  the  corner  room  are  the  following  pi£lures, 
Narciflus  viewing  himfelf  in  the  water,  by  Pouf- 
fin  ;  Andromache  fainting  on  her  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Plector,  by  Prima^ticcio  ;  Pyrrhus  brought 
dead  out  of  the  temple,  by  Pietro  Tefta  ;  the  Af- 
fumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Rubens  ;  Bel- 
(hazzar's  feaft,  by  Old  Frank;  Judith  putting 
Hollifernes's  head  into  a  fcrip,  by  Mantcgna  ; 
Chriffc  after  being  taken  from  the  crofs,  by  Mi- 
chael -rtngelo;  Ceres,  by  Parmegiano,  a  fine 
piece  given  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  and  many  others.  On  the  ceiling  is 
the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Luca  Giordano^ 
and  on  a  table  is  the  ftatue  of  Morpheus,  in  black 
touch-ftone. 

In  the  ciofet  are  many  fine  piilures,  among 
which  are  the  Virgin  with  Chrift  in  her  lap,  by 
P^aphael  ;  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Titian  ;  Our  Sa- 
viour's Afcenfion,  by  Giulo  Romano  j  Apollo, 
fleaing  of  Marfyas,  by  Piombo,  &c. 

In  the  flone-hall  are  a  number  of  beautiful  fta- 
tues  and  relievos,  particularly  the  ftatue  of  Apollo 
of  the  fineft  Greek  fculpture  ;  another  of  Urania 
the  Mufe  ;  a  large  alto  relievo,  part  of  the  frieze 
of  a  Greek  temple  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  repre- 
fenting  the  ftory  of  Niobe  and  her  children  ;  the 
ftatue  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Adrian  ;  the  front 
of  Meleager's  tomb,  cut  ofF  from  the  reft  ;  a  fine 
Greek  marble,  containing  thirteen  figures ;  a 
.  fmall 
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fmall  {latue  of  Aefculapius  ;  a  large  alto  reliev# 
of  a  Veftal  Virgin,  and  a  fmall  flatue  of  Meleager^ 
very  fine  fculpture,  &c. 

In  the  bafTo  relievo  room  is  an  old  Greek  Mo- 
faic  tefellated  work,  formed  of  pieces  of  marble 
of  various  colours,  reprefenting  the  garden  of  th^ 
Hefperides ;  an  alto  relievo  of  the  ftory  of  Claeliaj 
a  Greek  relievo  of  the  very  fineft  work,  on  orien- 
tal alabafler ;  another  of  Ulyfles  in  the  cave  of 
Galypfo  ;  an  alto  relievo  of  Curiius  on  horfeback, 
leaping  into  the  gulph,  of  tl>e  fineft  work,  by  ^ 
Greek  fculpture;  a  Greek  alto  relievo  of  very 
curious  work,  exhibiting  a  female  Victoria,  who 
holds  a  wreathed  Corona  in  each  hand,  over  two 
captives  bound  at  her  feet  j  an  alto  relievo  of 
Marcus  Aureliusand  Fauftina,  as  big  as  the  life  j 
another  of  Ariadne  and  T'hefeus- ;-  another  of  Sa- 
turn crov/ning  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  another  of 
Endymion  afleep,  and  Diana  coming  down  to 
him  ;  an  alto  relievo  from  a  temple  of  Bacchus.^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  time 
of  the  beft  fculptors.  In  this  room  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  fine  ftatues,  among  which  is  Venus  picking 
a  thorn  out  of  her  foot  -,  Cleopatra,  with  Caefarior-v 
her  fon  ;  Venus  and  Cupid,  who  is  begging  for 
his  fhafts  of  arrows  ;  and  Venus  holding  a  Ihell  in- 
her  right  hand,,  and  taking  hold  of  the  tail  of  the 
dolphin  with  her  left.  Thefe  four  ftatues  are  ?.s 
large  as  the  life,  befides  which  there  are  feveial 
fmall  ones. 

There  are  many  other  rooms,  richly  adorned 
with  the  fineft  paintings,  and  the  nobleft  and 
moft  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  ;  but  we  have 
already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  we  apprehend 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  think  we  have 
drawn  this  article  to  too  great  a  length. 

About  three  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Saliibury 
is  Longford,   which   is  fcated  on   th^  Avon, 

Here 
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flere  is   the  feat  of  the  lord  vifcount  Folkflone, 
which  {lands  in  a  pleafant  valley,  the  river   run- 
/ling  through  his  lordihip's  gardens.     The  houfe, 
which  vk'as  built  in  the  reign   of  king  James  the 
Firft,  is  of  a  triangular  form,  v^ith  round  towers 
at  each  corner,  in  which   are  the  dining-room, 
library,    and   chapel.      The  rooms,  though   not 
large,  are  pleafant,  cheerful,  and-ekgantty  deco- 
rated in   the   modern   tafte.     The  gallery  is  very 
fine,  and  contains  fome  admirable  pidures  of  the 
greateft  mafters  ;  and  at  each  end  of  it,  hang  two 
landfcapes  of  Claud  Lorrain,  the  one  a  rifing,  the 
other  a  fetting  fun,  which  are  efteemed   two   of 
the  bcft  pieces  of  that  great  mafter  now  in   the 
kingdom.     The   pictures,  furniture,  and  fitting 
up  of  this  gallery,  are  faid  to  have  coft  1C5OO0U 
The  triangular  form  of  this  houfe  is  fo  fmgular, 
that  there  is  only  one  more  of  the  fame  form   in 
J^ngland,  which  was  erected  by  the  fame  perfon, 
at  about  Iix  miles  diftance. 

Near  lord  Folkftone's,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  are  the  feats  of  lord  Feverfham,  of 
Sir  George  Vandeput,  kc.  which  are  fituated  on 
the  rifing  hills,  and  command  a  profpe6t  of  the 
winding  courfe  of  the  Avon,  through  the 
meadows, 

A  little  above  two  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Longford  is  Downton,  or  Dunkton,  which 
is  feated  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  river  Avon,  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Dorchefter,  and  is  a 
very  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed 
by  a  mayor,  chofen  every  year  at  the  court-leet 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor/  The  freeholders  ele6l 
two  members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  it  has 
a  market  on  Fridays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  2d  of  Oaober,  for  horfes  and 
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Eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Saliihury  is  Am- 
BRosBURY,  or  Amesbury,  which  is  faid  to  take 
its  name  from  Ambrofius  Aurelianus,  a  Briton, 
who,  in  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  af- 
fumed  the  government  of  this  county,  and  found- 
ed a  monaftery  here  that  gave  rife  to  the  town  ; 
but  was  afterwards  flain  near  this  place,  and  in- 
terred at  Stone-henge,  It  was  formerly  much 
more  confiderable  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  for  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edgar,  which  began  in  the  year  959, 
a  fynod  was  held  here  ;  and  in  995,  Elfric  was 
chofen  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  this  town. 
Queen  Alfrida,  the  wife  of  king  Edgar,  to  expiate 
her  crime  in  killing  her  fon-in-iaw  king  Edward, 
furnamed  the  Martyr,  converted  the  monaftery 
into  a  nunnery;  but  in  the  year  1177,  ^^^  nuns, 
■who  were  thirty  in  number,  were  expelled  for 
their  incontinency  and  fcandalous  lives,  on  which 
Henry  the  Second  fent  for  other  nuns  from  the 
conventof  Font  Everard,  in  France,  and  made  this 
a  cell  to  that  houfe.  Queen  Eleanor,  the  widow 
of  Benry  the  Third,  retired  to  this  nunnery, 
where  fhe  ended  her  days.  At  the  time  of  the 
difTolurion,  the  nuns,  who  amounted  to  fixteen 
in  number,  had  annuities  granted  them  for  their 
lives.  Its  revenue  was  valued  by  Dugdale,  at 
495 1.  15s.  2d.  and  by  Speed,  at  about  558 J. 
Here  is  a  feat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Queenf- 
bury,  built  by  Inigo  Jones  ;  after  which  fome 
new  works  were  added  to  it,  under  the  direction 
of  the  lord  Burlington,  who  had  many  of  Inigo 
Jones's  defigns.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  gardens,  and  a  fteep  hill  planted  with 
trees^  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  river  Avon  winds 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  through  the  greateft 
part  of  the  park.  On  the  bridge,  over  the  river, 
is  a  room  in  the  Chinefe  tafte, 
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This  town  has  feveral  good  inns  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  and  a  confiderable  mar- 
ket on  Fridays,  with  four  fairs,  held  on  the  lyih 
of  May,  the  22d  of  June,  the  6th  of  October, 
and  the  firft  Wednefday  after  the  i2th  of  Decem- 
ber, for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  fheep  and  pigs. 

Jofeph    Addiibn,    one   of    the    fined:  geniufcs, 
and   one   of  the   moil  elegant  and  corredl  writers 
that  ever  appeared  in  this  or  in  any  other  nat'ion, 
was  the  eldeil:  fon  of  the  reverend  Lancelot  Addi- 
fon,  rector  of  Ambrofbury,  and  was  born  at   th^t 
place  on  the  ift  of  May,   1672.     He  had  his  edu- 
cation, firft  at  a  fchool  in  Salifbury,  afterwards  at 
the  Charter-houfe  in  London,  where  he  contract- 
ed an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  ;  and, 
laft  of  all,  at  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  whence 
he  was  elected  into  Magdalen  college  in  the  fame 
univerfity.     His  election  into  this  laft  fociety  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lancalter,  dean  of 
the   college,  who,  having   feen    a   copy  of  Latin 
verfes  compofed  by  Mr.  Addifon,  was  fo  charmed 
with  their  claffical  turn,  that  he  chofe  to  have  the 
author  under  his  own  tuition.     Nor  was  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  Eng- 
lifti,  than  of  his  Latin  poetry.      His   firft  attempt 
in  the  former  kind  was  a  fhort   copy  of  verses  ?d- 
drefTed  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  juitly  procured  him 
a  very  high  reputation.     Soon  after  he   publifhed 
a  tranflation  of  the  fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil.    He 
likewife  wrote  the  ElFay  upon  the  Georgics,  pre- 
fixed to   Mr.  Dryden's   tranflation    of  that  poem. 
In  1O94  he  compofed  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  and 
among  others  a  very  elegant  one,   concerning  ihe 
refpedtive   merits  of  the    different  Englifn   po  ts, 
addrefied   to  Mr.  Henry  Sachevercll,  with  whom 
he  then  lived  in    the   greatell   familiarity  ;   though 
their  intm^acy    was    afterwards   entirely  bro'ce  oif 
by  the  clafhing  of  their  political  principles.     His 
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Latin  poems,  which  were  inferted  in  the  Mufae 
Anglicanac^  were  highly  applauded  by  the  famous 
Monfieur  Boileau,  who,  from  the  beauty  of  thefe 
pieces,  firft  conceived  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
Englifh  genius  for  poetry.  Nor  was  his  merit  lefs 
acknowledged  and  encouraged  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Sir  John  (afterwards  lord)  Somers,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  took  him  under  his  pa- 
tronage, and  procured  for  him  from  the  crown  ^ 
yearly  penfion  of  300  1.  to  fupport  him  in  making 
the  tour  of  Italy  ;  and  it  appeared  by  the  account 
which  he  published  of  his  travels,  as  alfo  by  his 
dialogues  on  medals,  how  very  judicioufly  this 
bounty  was  beftowed.  His  penfion,  however,  was 
withdrawn  upon  the  death  of  king  William  in 
1702  ;  foon  after  which  he  returned  to  England  : 
but  his  Campaign^  which  he  publifhed  in  1704, 
again  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  great. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  lord  treafurer  Godol- 
phin,  commiflioner  of  appeals,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Locke,  removed  to  the  council  of  trade.  He 
afterwards  became  fecretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges, 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  to  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  executed  the  fame  office  ;  and  to  the 
earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Be- 
tween the  years  1709  and  1 7 14,  he  affifted  Sir 
Richard  Steele  in  writing  theTatlers,,  Spe6lators, 
and  Guardians  ;  and  his  papers  in  the  fecond  of 
thefe  works  are  diftinguiflied  by  fome  letter  in  the 
name  of  the  mufe  Clio.  In  17 13  he  wrote  his  excel- 
lent tragedy  of  Cato^  which  was  received  with 
fuch  prodigious  applaufe,  as  has  hardly  ever  been 
beftowed  upon  any  other  dramatic  performance. 
It  was  a6ted  thirty-five  nights  fucceffively ;  and 
was  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  languages,  and  re- 
prefented  in  moft  of  the  courts  in  Europe.  He 
li,  likewife  faid  to  have  formed  a  defign  of  writing 
a   tragedy  upon   the    Death  of  Socrates -^  but   this 
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fcheme  did  not  take  effe£l.  He  is  alfo  reported  to 
have  entertained  fome  thoughts  of  compofing  an 
JEnglifli  dicSi-ionary,  but  neither  was  this  projefl 
carried  into  execution.  After  the  death  of  queen 
Anne,  he  became  fuccelEvely  fecretary  to  the  lords 
juftices,  fecretary  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  17 16  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Warwick,  who  brought  him  an 
only  daughter  ;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  he  wrote  the  Freeholder,  which  is  a  kind 
of  political  Spe6tator.  In  1717  he  was  appointed, 
by  his  majefty  king  George  the  Firft,  one  of  the 
principal  fecretaries  of  ftate ;  but  this  poft  he 
foon  after  refigned  on  account  of  his  bad  flate  of 
health.  Nor  did  belong  furvive  this  refignation, 
/or  he  died  of  a  dropfy  and  aflhma  at  Holland- 
houfe  near  Kenfmgton,  on  the  17th  day  of  June, 
1719,  when  he  was  juft  entering  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  were  in  his  own  time, 
and  have  ever  fince  been  confidcred,  as  fome  of 
the  finefl  compofitions  in  the  Englifh  language. 
They  were  publifhed  after  his  death  in  four  vols, 
quarto,  and  have  facce/lively  made  their  appear- 
ance in  many  other  forms. 

Salisbury  Plain,  for  extent  and  beauty,  is 
one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  Britain,  it  ex- 
tending near  fifty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  in  fome  places,  from'  thirty-five  to  forty  in 
breadth.  That  part  of  it  about  Salifbury  is  a 
chalky  down,  and  other  parts  are  famous  for  feed- 
ing numerous  flocks  of  flieep  ;  and  by  folding 
them  upon  the  land,  after  it  is  turned  up  with 
the  plough,  it  becomes  extremely  fruitful,  and 
bears  not  only  barley  and  rye,  but  very  good 
wheat.  On  this  plain  there  are  a  great  number  of 
barrows,  the  remains  of  temples,  and  the  traces 
of  many  Britifh,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danifh 
camps  and  fortifications ;  but  the  greateft  curiofity 
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is   that    noble    monument    of   antiquity   called 
Stonehenge. 

This  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity  has  employed 
the  pens  of  many  of  the  learned  and  curious  ;  but 
it  is  remarkable,  that  almoft  all  who  have  written 
upon  it,  have  differed  in  their  fentiments  of  its  an- 
tiquity, and  the  ufe  for  which  it  was  defigned, 
Some  of  them  have  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  a 
monument  ere6led  at  the  command  of  Aurelius 
Ambrofius,  a  Britifh  king,  by  the  advice  of  Mer- 
lin, the  Britifh  enchanter,  in  memory  of  the  Bri- 
tons flaughtered  at  or  near  this  place,  by  Hengift 
the  Saxon.  Others  reprefent  it  as  a  fepulchral 
monument  of  Boadicea.  The  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  the  Tufcan  order,  eretSled  by  the 
RorAns,  to  the  god  Coelum,  or  Terminus  ;  but 
Dr.  Stukeley  has  evidently  proved  it  to  be  a  tem- 
ple built  by  the  ancient  Britons.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  found  here  a  tablet  of  tin, 
infcribed  with  unknown  chara6lers,  and  which 
probably  gave  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
work ;  but  neither  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  learned 
antiquary,  nor  Mr.  Lilly,  mafter  of  St.  Paul's 
fchool,  could  make  any  thing  of  it,  and  it  has 
been  fince  unhappily  loft.  It  received  its  prefent 
name  from  the  Saxons,  the  word  fignifying  hang- 
ing rocks  J  and  in  Yorkfhire  thefe  are  ftill  called 
henges. 

Scarce  can  any  thing  be  more  delightful  than 
the  fituation  of  this  ancient  monument.  "  No- 
'^  thing,  fays  a  late  author,  can  be  fweeter  than 
<i  the  air  which  moves  over  this  hard,  dry,  and 
*^  chalky  foil.  At  every  ftep  you  take  upon  the 
«'  fmooth  carpet,  the  nofc  is  faluted  with  the  fra- 
*'  grant  fmellof  feipiilum  and  apium,  which,  with 
«^  the  fhort  grafs,  continually  cropt  by  the  flocks  of 
^'  fheep,  compofes  the  fofteft  and   moft  verdant 
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*^  turf,  which  rifes,  as  with  a  fpring,  under 
*'  one's  feet."  On  the  eaft  it  has  the  river  Avon, 
and  on  the  weft  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  Willey, 
which  flreams  encompafs  it  half  round,  at  two 
miles  diftance,  forming  a  kind  of  circular  area, 
four  or  five  miles  in  diameter,  compofed  of  gentle 
acclivities  and  declivities,  open  and  airy,  yet  a- 
greeably  diverfified  with  the  view  of  a  number  of 
barrows,  fcattered  over  thehigheft  grounds.  This 
ftupendous'  monument  of  antiquity,  ftands  near 
the  fummit  of  a  hill,  that  rifes  with  a  very  gentle 
afcent,  and  at  the  diftanceof  half  a  mile,  has  a 
lately  and  auguft  appearance.  As  you  advance 
iKarer,  efpecially  up  the  avenue,  on  the  north-eaft 
-fide,  where  it  is  moft  perfect,  the  greatnefs  of  its 
contour,  fills  the  eye  in  an  aftonifhing  manner. 
The  prodigious  circuit  of  the  whole  work,  the 
height  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  with 
the  greatnefs  and  variety  of  the  lights  and  fhades, 
rifing  from  its  circular  form,  gives  it  all  pofTible 
advantage.  Of  this  antiquity  we  have  given  a  view. 

Stonehenge  is  encompafTed  with  a  circular 
ditch,  rear  thirty  feet  broad,  ?.nd  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  outer  furface.  The  vallum 
is  placed  inwards,  and  forms  a  circular  terrace. 
Over  this  ditch  are  three  entrances,  the  moftcon- 
fiderable  of  which  faces  the  north-eaft.  At  each 
entrance,  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  two  huge  ftones,  fet  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  gate,  and  parallel  to  thefe,  on  the 
infide,  two  other  ftones  oi  a  fmaller  fize. 

"  When  you  enter  the  building,  fays  Dr. 
^  Stukeley,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  and 
*'  caft  your  eyes  on  the  yawning  ruins,  you  are 
*'  ftruck  with  an  extatic  reverie,  which  none  can. 
*'  defcribe,  and  they  only  can  be  fenfible  of,  that 
"  feel  it.  When  we  advance  farther,  the  dark 
*'  parts  of  the  ponderous  impofts  over  our  heads, 
C  2  ''  the 
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«'  the  chafm  of  fky  between  the  jambs  of  the 
*'  cell,  the  odd  conftru6tion  of  the  whole,  and 
«'  the  greatnefs  of  every  part,  fill  the  mind  with 
*'  furprize.  U  you  look  upon  the  perfect  part, 
'^  you  fancy  entire  quarries  mounted  up  into  the 
"  air  :  if  upon  the  rude  havock  below,  you  fee, 
<«  as  it  were,  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  turned 
*'  infide  outwards." 

The  ponderous  ftones,  of  which  this  temple  i$ 
compofed,  were,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  un-* 
doubtedly  brought  from  the  Grey  Weathers,  near 
Aubury,  on  Marlborough  downs,  where  there  is 
another  wonderful  work  of  the  fame  kind.  All 
the  greater  flones  are  of  this  fort,  except  the  al- 
tar, which  is  ftill  harder,  as  defigned  to  refift  fire  : 
but  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  fize  of  thefq 
flones,  and  the  diftance  of  the  Grey  Weathers, 
which  is  fixteen  miles  from  this  place,  the  diffi-» 
culty  of  bringing  them  hither,  mull  be  incon- 
ceivably great.  The  ftone  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  cell,  which  is  fallen  down,  and  broke  in  half, 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  feven  in  breadth,  and  at  a  medium,  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  and  amounts  to  fiJC 
hundred  and  twelve  cubic  feet.  Dr.  Stukeley 
makes  the  dimenfions  of  this  ftone  flill  larger,  and 
fuppofes  that  it  weighs  above  forty  tons,  and  muft 
have  required  above  a  hundred  and  forty  oxen  to 
draw  it ;  yet  this  is  not  the  heavieft  ftone  at  thg 
place. 

The  outer  circle  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  its  perfedlion,  confifted  of 
lixty  ftones,  thirty  uprights,  and  thirty  imports,  of 
which  there  are  feventeen  uprights  ftill  left  ftand- 
ing,  and  feven  more  lying  on  the  ground,  either 
whole  or  in  pieces.  The  upright  ftones  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  from  fix  to  feven 
broad,  and  about  three  thick  j  and  being  placed 
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lat  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  a  half  one  from 
another,  are  joined  at  the  top  by  impofts,  or  flones 
]aid  acrofs.  The  upright  ftones  are  made  to  di- 
minifli  a  little  every  way,  by  which  means  the 
impofts  project  no  lefs  than  two  feet  {cvtn  inches, 
which  is  very  confidernble  in  a  height  of  eighteen 
feet.  On  the  top  of  each  of  the  upright  ftones  is 
a  tenon,  refembling  rather  half  an  egg  than  an 
hemifphere,  which  is  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  made  exactly  to  ht  the  mortoifes  made 
in  the  impofts.  There  are  ftill  fix  of  thefe  impofts 
ftanding,  each  of  which  is  feven  feet  long,  and 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  thick.  On  the  outfide, 
the  impofts  are  rounded  a  little,  to  humour  the 
circle;  but  within  they  are  ftrait,  and  originally 
made  a  polygon  of  thirty  fides,  which,  without 
injuring  the  beauty  of  the  work,  added  to  the 
ftrength  o^  the  whole.  It  is  obferved  that  all  the 
uprights  are  fixed  in  a  kind  of  focket,  dug  in  the 
chalky  foil,  with  fmall  flints  rammed  in  between 
the  ftone  and  the  focket. 

Somewhat  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide 
of  this  exterior  circle,  is  another  of  fmaller  ftones, 
which  never  had  any  impofts,  and  with  the  outer 
circle,  form,  as  it  were,  a  circular  portico.  The 
general  proportions  of  thefe,  are  one  half  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  uprights  of  the  outer  circle,  every 
way.  Of  the  forty  original  ftones  which  compo- 
fed  this  circle,  there  are  only  nineteen  left,  and 
of  thefe  no  more  than  eleven  are  ftanding  ;  five 
in  one  place  ftanding  contiguous,  three  in  ano- 
ther, and  two  in  another.  When  thefe  two  cir- 
cles were  perfect,  the  walk  between  them  vv'as 
three  hundred  feet  in  circumference;  and  in  this 
walk,  the  ftru6lure  muft  have  had  a  furprizing 
and  awful  efFe6t  on  the  beholders. 

Befides    this  outer  portico,  there  is  part  of  an 

inner  one,  which  originally  compofed  about  two- 
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thirds  of  an  oval,  the  outer  part  is  foi-med  of  cer- 
tain compages  of  flones,  called  by  Dr.  Stukelcy 
trilithons,  each  of  thefe  being  compofed  of  two 
upright  ftones,  with  an  impoft  at  the  top.  The 
iiones  of  which  thefe  trilithons  are  formed  are 
really  ftupendous ;  their  height,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs  being  fo  enormous,  that  they  cannot  fail 
of  filling  the  beholder  with  furprize.  Each  trili- 
thon  ftands  by  itfelf,  independant  of  thofe  that 
are  next  it,  and  not  as  the  uprights  and  imports  of 
the  outer  circle,  linked  together  by  the  impofta 
carried  quite  round.  The  breadth  of  the  ftones 
at  the  bottom  is  feven  feet  and  a  half;  and  there 
is  a  cubit,  or  twenty  inches  four-fifths  between 
them,  making  on  the  whole  near  feventeen  feet. 
The  upright  ftones  diminifli  very  much  towards- 
the  top,  and  were  probably  thus  formed,  in  order 
to  take  off  from  their  weight,  and  render  them,, 
in  a  Icfs  degree,  top-heavy.  They  rife  in  height 
and  beauty  of  the  ftones,  from  the  lower  end  on 
each  fide  next  the  principal  entrance,  to  the  upper 
end.  That  is,  the  two  firft  trilithons  on  the 
ri(>ht  and  left,  are  exceeded  in  height  by  the  twa 
next  in  order,  and  tliefe  are  exceeded  by  the  trili- 
thon  at  the  upper  end,  behind  the  altar.  The(e 
trilithons  are,  upon  a  medium,  twenty  feet  high, 
but  their  heights  refpedively  are  thirteen  cubits^ 
fourteen  cubits,  and  fifteen  cubits  ;  but  the  im- 
pofts  on  the  top  are  all  of  the  fame  fize.  There 
were  manifeftly  five  of  thefe  trilithons,  three  of 
which  are  ftill  entire,  and  though  two  of  them 
are  in  fome  meafure  ruined,  the  ftones  remain  in 
fight. 

On  the  infide  of  this  oval,  is  a  lefter  oval  of 
nineteen  ftones,  of  fomewhat  of  a  pyramidical 
form.  Thefe  are  two  feet  fix  inches  in  breadth, 
one  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  upon  a  medium, 
eight  feet  high,  they  rifing  in  height  as  they  ap- 
proach 
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proach  the  upper  end  of  this  inclofure.  Of  thefe 
there  are  only  fix  ftones  remaining  upright.  Near 
the  upper  extremity  of  this  oval,  is  a  piece  of 
coarfe  blue  marble,  on  the  infide,  about  fixteea 
feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  twenty  inches 
thick,  which  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  is  fomewhat 
prelTed  into  it,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  al- 
tar. The  fpace  within  this  inward  inclofure,  has 
been  called  the  Adytum,  or  the  San6tum  Sanilo- 
rum,  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  was  only  entered 
by  the  Druids,  or  Britifh  priefts,  who  offered 
their  facrifices  on  the  altar. 

Dr.  Stukeley  imagines,  that  this  ancient  temple 
of  the  DruiciS,  was  ereded  not  long  after  Cam- 
byfes  invaded  Egypt,  where  he  committed  fuch 
dreadful  outrages  among  the  priefls  and  inhabitants 
in  general,  that  they  deferted  the  country,  -dif- 
perfing  themfelves  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  that  fome  of  them,  doubtlefs,  came  to  Bri- 
tain, where  they  introduced  their  arts,  learning, 
and  religion  among  the  Druids,  and  had  probably 
a  hand  in  this  very  work,  it  being  the  only  one  of 
the  Druids,  where  the  flones  are  chiffeled,  all 
their  other  works  confiding  of  rude  fl:ones,  not 
touched  by  any  tool,  after  the  Patriarchal  and 
Hebrew  mode.  And  he  obferves,  that  fuch  a 
tranfmigration  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  trade 
©f  the  Phoenicians  to  this  country  for  tin,  was, 
at  that  time,  at  its  height,  which  afforded  a  ready 
conveyance  into  Britain. 

The  moft  early  method  of  building  temples, 
iWas  to  make  them  open  at  the  top,  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  prodigious  antiquity  of  this  llru6lure.  And 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  they  who  had  a  no^ 
tion,  that  it  was  degrading  the  Deity,  to  pretend 
to  confine  him  within  a  limited  fpace,  could  not 
eafiJy  invent  a  grander  defign  for  facred  purpofes, 
C  4  '  rior 
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nor  execute  it  with  more  fimplicity  and  magnifi-' 
cence.  Here  fpace,  indeed,  is  marked  out  and 
defined,  but  with  the  utmoft  freedom.  Here  the 
prefence  of  the  deity  is  intimated,  but  not  bounded. 
1  he  heads  of  deer,  oxen,  and  other  beaftsy 
have  been  dug  up,  in  and  about  thefe  ruins,  to- 
gpther  with  burnt  wood,  afhes,  and  other  relicks 
of  facrifices  ;  and  around  this  temple  are  a  great 
number  of  barrows,  many  of  them  inclofed  with 
a  trench,  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy-five  feet  in  diameter.  Thefe 
barrows  extend  to  a  confid^rable  diftance  from^ 
Stonehenge,  but  are  fo  placed,  as  to  be  all  in 
view  of  the  temple.  In  fuch  barrows  as  have 
been  opened,  feveral  Skeletons,  or  the  remains  of 
burnt  bones,  have  been  found.  Particularly  m 
one  af  them,  was  an  urn  containing  afhes,  fome 
bones,  and  other  things,  which  had  not  been 
confumed  by  the  funeral  pile.  By  the  collar- 
bone and  one  of  the  jaw-bones,  which  were  ftill 
entire,  it  was  judged  that  the  perfon  muft  have 
been  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from 
fome  female  trinkets,  and  the  brafs  head  of  a  ja- 
velin, it  was  judged  to  be  a  girl  who  had  carried 
arms.  Thefe  trinkets  confifted  of  a  great  number 
of  glafs  and  amber  beads  of  various  colours, 
Ihapes,  and  frzes,  round  at  one  end,  and  fquare 
at  the  other.  In  fome  other  barrows  have  been 
found  human  bones,  together  with  thofe  of  horfes, 
deer,  dogs,  goats,  boars,  fowl,  and  the  like.  Thus 
Homer  reprefents  Achilles  flayinghorfes  and  dogs,  at 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  Petroclus.  In  others  were 
found  a  brafs  fword,  a  large  brafs  weapon  ©f  twen- 
ty pounds  weight,  which  refembled  a  pole-axe, 
and  was  given  to  colonel  Windham.  In  one  of 
thefe  barrows  was  alfo  found  an  ancient  brafs  in- 
Urument,  called  a  celt,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
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belonged    to   the  Druids,  and   ufed   by  them  in 
cutting  off  the  mifleto  from  the  oak. 

Among  the  other  curiofities  dug  up  in  one  of 
the  barrows  on  Salifbury  Plain,  is  a  curious  piece 
of  fculpture  in  alabafter,  of  an  oval  form,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  one  in  the  broadeft  part  of  the  di- 
ameter. In  the  middle  is  reprefented  awoman,  habi- 
ted  as  a  queen,  with  herglobe,  fceptre,  crown  and 
mantleof  ftate  ;  in  a  compartment  over  her  head  are 
three  figures,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  three  per- 
fons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  round  the  fides  are 
angels,  intermixed  with  fome  of  the  apoflles. 
The  exquifite  workmanfhip  of  the  woman,  who 
feems  intended  for  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  (trong, 
as  well  as  tender  expreflion  in  her  features,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  drapery,  fhew  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  very  fkilful  artift.  This  curiofity  was 
feen  by  the  gentleman  who  defcribes  it,  in  a  pub- 
lic houfe,  at  a  fmall  village  called  Shrawton, 
about  fix  miles  to  the  north-v/eft  of  Stonehenge. 
But  if  thefe  figures  have  any  relation  to  the  myf- 
teries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  work  is  much  more  modern  than  many  of  the 
antiquities  in  Salifbury  Plain,  and  probably  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  barrow  in  which  it  vvai 
found. 

About  nine  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Stone- 
henge is  Lavington,  alfo  called  Market  La- 
viNGTON,  and  East  Lavington,  to  dilbn- 
guifh  it  from  a  neighbouring  village  called  Weflr 
Layington,  and  Bifhop's  Lavington.  It  is  feated 
near  the  downs,  twenty  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Salifbury,  and  has  a  charity- fchool  for  thirty-fix 
children,  and  fome  alms-houfes,  with  a  confide- 
xable  corn-market  on  Wednefdays, 

At  West    Lavixgton',  which  is  fituated  a- 

bout  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Eaffc 
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Lavington,  is  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon, 
which  has  a  park,  garden,  and  other  convenien- 
cies  and  ornaments. 

Thirty-four  miles  to  the  north- weft  of  Salif- 
bury  is  Steeple  Ashton,  which  is  feated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  down  of  Salifbury  Plain,  and  has  a 
very  handfome  church,  with  a  tower  built  of 
ilone.  Upon  this  tower  was  a  fpire  covered  with 
lead,  but  it  being  twice  thrown  down  by  tempefts  of 
thunder  and  lightening,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
difcouraged  from  ere61ing  another.  This  village 
has  a  fair  on  the  2d  of  September,  for  cheefe. 

Four  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Steeple  Afhton 
is  Trowbridge,  which  is  feated  on  the  river 
Were,  over  which  it  has  a  flone  bridge,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  ;  and  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  originally  called  Trolbridge,  from  a 
tything  ftill  in  the  liberty  and  parifh  of  this  town 
called  Troll,  and  a  large  common  near  it  called 
Troll-common.  It  is  fituated  ten  miles  weft  by 
fouth  of  the  Devizes,  and  ninety-nine  weft  of 
London,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  broad  clothe 
It  had  formerly  a  caftle,  that  was  demolished  long 
ago,  but  two  of  its  towers  were  ftanding  in  Le- 
land's  time.  Here  is  a  court  belonging  to  the 
dutchy  of  Lancafter  for  this  county,  which  is  held 
annually  about  Michaelmas.  It  has  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  25t-h  of  July,  for 
milleners  goods. 

Bradford  is  feated  two  miles  north-weft  of 
Trowbridge,  and  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Bra- 
denford,  which  fignifies  a  broad  ford,  from  a  ford 
over  the  Lower  Avon,  on  which  it  is  feated,  and 
where  there  is  now  a  bridge.  It  ftand^  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  and  the  houfes  are  all  built  with  ftone, 
though  in  general  it  is  no  extraordinary  place.  In 
ancient  times  it  had  a  monaftery,  founded  by  St. 
Aldhdm,  about  the  year  705,  and  dedicated  to 
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St.  Lawrence.  In  the  year  looi,  king  Ethel  red 
gave  it  to  the  nunnery  of  Shaftfbury  in  Dorfet- 
{hire,  but  it  was  deftroyed  in  the  Danifh  wars. 
This  town  has  two  charity-fchools,  and  the  inha- 
bitants manufadure  a  great  quantity  of  broad- 
cloth. It  has  a  market  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair 
on  Trinity -Monday,  for  cattle  and  millenary 
goods. 

Three  miles  north-weft  of  Bradford  is  Far- 
ley, or  MoNKTON  Farley,  a  village,  in  which 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  the  year  1 125,  found- 
ed a  convent  of  Cluniac  monks,  fubordinate  to 
the  priory  of  Lewes  in  Sufiex,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  fuppreflion,  had  a  prior  and  twelve 
monks,  with  an  annual  revenue  valued  at  153  1. 
14s.  2d.  Farley  caftle  ftands  in  Somerfetfhire, 
but  the  park  belonging  to  it  being  in  this  county, 
it  is  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  fome  years 
ago  was  dug  up  there  a  Roman  chequered  pave- 
ment, a  piece  of  which  was  fent  to  Afhmole's. 
Mufeum  at  Oxford. 

Lansdown,  a  plain  lying  between  Monkton 
Farley  and  Bath  in  Somerfetfliire,  is  remarkable 
for  a  battle  fought  there  between  the  king's  and  the 
parliaments  forces,  in  v/hich  Sir  Bevil  Granville, 
who  was  of  the  royal  party,  was  flain,  and  to  his 
memory,  a  monument  was  erected  here  by  the 
lord  Lanfdown  his  nephev^. 

Ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Trowbridge  is 
the  Devizes,  which  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  Latin  word  Divifae,  which  fignifies  di- 
vifion,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  conferred  up* 
on  this  town,  from  its  being  anciently  divided  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  It  is 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  Dr.  Stukeley  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  been  the  Pun6luobice  of  Raven- 
nus.  The  Romans  inclofed  it  with  a  vallum  and 
aditchj  iuthslaHgf  which  the  iiihabiunts  have 
C  6  made 
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made  a  road  almoft  round  the  town  ;  but  in  feve- 
ral  places  both  the  ditch  and  the  vallum  are  ftili 
vifible,  and  took  in  the  caftle,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  Roman  wo.rk,  ereded  in  a  fine  fituation, 
where  it  was  fortified  by  nature.  In  after  times, 
it  was  made  in  a  manner  impregnable  by  Roger^ 
biftiop  of  Salifbury,  though  it  is  now  in  a  mannef 
deftroyed. 

Many  Roman  coins  of  different  emperors  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Devizesi, 
together  with  pots  and  other  earthen  vefiels,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Roman.  Juft  without  the  town,  ia 
a  pleafant  plain  called  the  Green,  a  large  urn  full 
of  Roman  coins  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1714  ; 
and  near  the  fame  place  were  found  buried  in  a 
garden,  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building, 
inclofed  with  Roman  brick,  feveral  brafs  ftatues 
of  heathen  deities,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  depofited  there  about  the  year  234,  whe» 
the  Roman  troops  were  called  out  of  Britain. 
Thefe  were  carried  about  the  kingdom  as  a  ftiew, 
and  confifted  of  a  Jupiter  Ammon,  about  four  inch- 
es long,  weighing  fomewhat  above  four  ounces  ; 
Neptune  with  his  trident,  the  prongs  of  which 
were  much  fliorter  than  they  are  ufually  reprefent- 
ed.  This  figure  was  about  four  inches  in  lengthy 
and  weighed  four  ounces  :  a  Bacchus  much  of  the 
fame  weight  and  dimenfions  :  a  Vulcan,  fomewhat 
jefs  than  any  of  the  above  figures :  a  Venus  about 
fix  inches  in  length,  with  the  left  arm  broken  off, 
but  much  the  bcfl  fi*nifhed  of  any  in  the  whole 
colle6lion  :  a  Pallas  with  her  helmet,  fhield  and 
ipear,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length  :  a 
Hercules  about  four  inches  long,  weighing  fix 
ounces  and  a  half.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  a 
Mercury,  the  wolf  vi'ith  Romulus  and  Remus, 
a  veftal  virgin,  fonie  Egyptian  deities,  and  a  coia 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus* 

This 
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This  town  is  fituated  in  a  jieh  foil,  about  two 
miles  fom  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  which  keep  of? 
the  eafterly  winds,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-four 
miles  north-weft  of  Salifbury,  and  eighty-nine 
weft  of  London.  It  is  a  very  large  old  place, 
chiefly  confifting  of  two  long  parallel  ftreets,  the 
houfes  of  which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  tim- 
ber, but  of  a  very  good  model.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  king  Charles  the  Firft,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  eleven  mafters, 
and  thirty-fix  common  council-men.  Here  are 
three  parifh  churches,  a  chapel,  a  meeting- houfe 
for  Proteftant  diffenters,  and  a  very  good  charity- 
fchool.  This  town  is  ill  fupplied  with  water,  but 
has  a  good  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  parti- 
cularly druggets,  and  a  conuderable  trade  in  malt. 
The  inhabitants  may  juftly  boaft  of  having  the 
beft  weekly  market  in  this  county,  which  is  on 
Thurfdays,  and  they  have  fix  fairs,  held  on  the 
13th  of  February,  for  horned  cattle;  on  Holy- 
Thurfday,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle  and  fheep  5. 
on  the  13th  of  June,  for  hories ;  on  the  5th  of 
July,  for  wool ;  on  the  2d  of  Oaober,  for  fheep  ^ 
and  on  the  20th  of  October,  for  fheep  and  hogs. 

RuN'DWAY,  a  village  two  miles  north  by  eaft  of 
the  Devizes,  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  forces  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,- 
and  thofe  of  the  parliament,  in  July,  1643,  when 
the  latter  were  routed,  and  a  complete'viciory  ob- 
tained by  the  king's  party.  On  Roundway  hill 
is  afquare  camp  with  a  fift^e  trench^  fuppofed  ta 
be  Roman. 

Heddington,  four  miles  north  of  the  Devizes, 
is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  in  a  rich  marley 
foil,  and  though  it  is  but  fmall  at  prelent,  was  a 
Roman  town,  the  foundations  of  houfes  being 
ftill  vifible  for  a  mile  together  ;  and  feveral  Roman 
coins  have  at  diiferent  times  been  found  here^  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  in  Heddington  fields,  an  urn  containing 
a  gallon  of  Roman  coins  was  fome years  ago  dift 
covered  ;  but  our  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  in  the 
name  of  this  ftation. 

About  eleven  miles  to  the  fouth  by  weft  of  the 
Devizes  is  Westeury,  which  is  faid  to  hav^ 
received  its  name  from  its  fituation  in  the  weftem 
part  of  the  county.  It  is  fituated  twenty-four 
miles  north-weft  of  Salifbury,  and  ninety-five 
weft  ot  London,  and  is  fuppofed  to  haverifen  out 
ot  the  rums  of  an  old  Roman  city  named  Verlu^ 
cio,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  ;  but  whether 
It  was  that  city  or  not,  it  was  certainly  known  by 
the  Romans,  as  appears  from  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  Roman  coins  that  have  been  found  here^ 
and  It  IS  faid  to  have  had  formerly  as  great  pri- 
vileges as  the  city  of  Briftol. 

This  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  kin?  Henry 
the  Fourth.  It  fends  two  members  to'parlia- 
ment,  and  is  af  prefent  governed  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  and  twelve  aldermen  or  burgeflbs.  It' 
has  a  good  church,  a  manufadure  of  coarfe  broad- 
cloth, and  a  great  market  for  corn  on  Fridays, 
with  two  fairs,  held  on  the  firft  Friday  in  Lent, 
and  on  Whitfun-Monday,  for  pedlars  goods. 

Two  miles  to  the  eaft  by  north  of  Weftburv 
is  North  Bradley,  a  village  that  has  a  fair 
held  on  the  Monday  after  the  i4th  of  September., 
for  cattle  and  cheefe. 

At  Eddington,  a  village  three  miles  north-eaft 
0f  Weftbury,  V/illiam  de  Eddington,  biftiop  of 
Winchefter  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  aboul 
the  year  1347,  built  a  new  churth,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St,  Catherine,  and  All  Saints, 
and  founded  in  it  a  chantry  or  coll-ege,  confiftino- 
of  a  dean  and  twelve  minifters,  of  whom  part 
were  prebendaries;  thefe  were  in  1358  chano-ed 
jnto  a  reformed  fort  of  fiiais  of  th«  order  of  St. 

Auftin, 
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Auftin,  called  Bon-hommes,  who  were  under  the 
goverment  of  a  re£tor  ;  and  at  the  fuppreflion, 
had  an  annual  revenue,  valued  by  Dugdale  at 
442 1.  9s.  yd.  and  by  Speed-at  521 1. 

About  two    miles  north-eail:  of  Weftburn   is 
Bratton  Castle,  where  ^re  the  traces  of  a 
vaft  fortification,  into  which  the  Danes  fled,  and 
where    they   defended  themfelves   fourteen   days, 
after  being  defeated  by  king  Alfred,  in  a  battle  in 
the  neighbourhood.     This  fortification   is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  commands  all  the 
country  round,  and  is  encompafled  with  two  dee^ 
ditches,  and   proportionable  ramparts.     It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  three  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long, 
and  two  hundred  broad.     Near  the  middle  is  aa 
oblong  barrow,  fixty  paces  in  length,  that  was 
probably  the  burying-place  of  fome  of  the  Danifh 
nobility  flain   here.     Within  this  vaft  intrench- 
ment,  there  have  been  dug  up  feveral  pieces  of 
old  iron   armour.      It  had   only  two  entrances^ 
which  were  fortified  with  outworks  :  one  of  thefe 
is  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  open  to  the  plain  j 
and  the  other  towards  the  north-eaft,  leading  di- 
redly  to  the  place,  where  the  battle  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fought. 

Lea,  or  Leigh,  a  village  a  little  to  the  wefl 
of  Wedbury,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place 
where  king  Alfred  encamped  the  night  before  he 
attacked  the  Danes,  at  Eddington.  Here  is  a 
field,  and  a  garden  adjoining,  encompafled  with 
a  moat ;  where,  according  to  tradition,  was  the 
palace  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

DiLTON  Marsh,  about  three  miles  to  the 
fouth  ©f  Weftbury,  has  two  fairs,  held  on  Eaftcr- 
Monday,  and  the  13th  of  September,  for  cattle, 
horfes,  and  cheefe. 

About 
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About  two  miles  to  the\fouth-eaft  of  Dllton  \i 
CoRSLEY,  a  village^that  has  a'fair  on  the  firft  Mon- 
day in  Auguft,  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  cheefe. 

Three  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Dilton  is  War- 
minster, or  Warmister,  which  is  feated  on 
the  river  Deveril,  ninety-nine  miles  to  the  weft 
by  fouth  of  London.  This  town  is  fuppofed  by 
feveral  authors,  to  be  that  called  Verlucio  by  the 
Romans ;  but  no  remains  of  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  difcovered  here,  to  fupport  that  con- 
je6lure,  nor  has  there  been  any  thing  remarkable 
tranfa6led  at  this  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  ; 
however,  upon  the  Downs  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
town  are  two  camps,  one  of  which  called  Bat- 
tlebury  has  double  works,  and  is  concluded  to  be 
Danifn;  but  the  other  called  Scratchbury,  is  a 
fquare  fortification  with  a  fmgle  trench.  Warmin- 
fter  had,  however,  formerly  great  privileges,  with 
an  exemption  from  all  tribute  and  taxes. 

Warminrter  is  a  populous  place  with  very  good 
inns,  and  has  the  greateft  trade  in  malt  of  any 
town  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  alfo  a  confide- 
rable  trade  in  cheefe,  wool,  and  cloth.  It  has 
a  areat  corn-market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairsy 
held  on  the  nth  of  April,  the  lothof  Auguff^ 
and  the  28th  of  Odober,  for  horned  cattle,  fheepy 
fwine,  and  cheefe. 

Four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Warminfter  is  Heits- 
BURY,  Heightsbury,  or  Heytsbury,  com- 
monly called  Haresbury,  is  an  ancient  borough 
by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  bur- 
gelles.  Here  was  an  hofpital  or  alms-houfe,  built 
by  Walter  lord  Hungerford,  for  twelve  poor  men 
and  one  woman  ;  and  a  houfe  for  a  fchoolmafter, 
who  was  to  be  a  prieft,  and  not  only  to  teach 
grammar,  but  to  overfee  the  poor  men.  Mar- 
garet his  widow  obtained  a  licenfs  from  Henr3f 
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the  Fourth,  to  perfed  this  hofpital,  and  to  fettle 
a  chaplain  in  it,  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  every 
day  in  the  pariih  church,  for  the  fouls  of  herfelf, 
her  hufband,  and  others.  This  town  has  at  pre- 
fent  a  collegiate  church,  with  four  prebendaries, 
a  free-fchool ;  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
14th  of  May,  for  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and  toys  5 
and  on  the  25th  of  September,  for  toys  only. 

We  fhall  now  return  back  to  Warminflcr, 
from  whence  a  road  extends  feven  miles  fouth- 
weft  to  Maiden  Bradley,  which  Camden  telh 
us,  was  fo  called  from  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Manaffar  Billet,  a  famous  man  in  his  time,  who 
being  herfelf  afflicted  with  the  leprofy,  built  an 
hofpital  for  leprous  maids,  and  endowed  it  with 
her  own  inheritance.  But  others  affirm,  that  it 
was  built  by  Manaffar  BifTet,  ftev/ard  to  king 
Stephen,  and  endowed  by  him,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Second,  for  fecular  priefts  and 
leprous  women.  Hubert,  bifhop  of  Salifbury, 
changed  the  priefts  into  a  prior  and  canons,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augudin  ;  and  king  Henry  the 
Third  confirmed  the  feveral  lands  and  pofTeffions 
given  to  the  prior,  brethren,  and  leprous  fifiers. 
The  revenues  of  this  houfe,  were  valued  at  the 
diiTolution  by  Dugdale,  at  180 1.  los.  4d.ayear. 
This  town  had  formerly  a  market,  and  has  ftill 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the 
2ift  of  September,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  hogs, 
and  cheefe. 

Edmund  Ludlow,  a  noted  Republican,  and  a 
very  good  officer  during  the  civil  wars,  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Mai- 
den-Bradley, about  the  year  1620.  He  had  hia 
education  at  Trinity-College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts ;  and  remov- 
ing thence  to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  he 
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applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.     Follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  father,  who  cfpoufcd   the 
caufe  of  the  parliament,  young  Lud'ow  embraced 
the  fam.e  party  ;   and  ferved  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill   as   a   ^'olunteer,   in  the  earl   of  EfTex's    life- 
guard.    He  afterwards  obtained   the  command  of 
a  regiment  of  horfe,  and   fignalized  his  courage 
upon    many  important   occafions.      He  defended 
Wardour-Cafllb  with  the  moft    invincible  obfti- 
nacy,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  remarkably  in  the 
fecond  battle  of  Newbury.     He  was  once  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Royal  Party  ;  but  was  fcon  after 
releafed.     Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  v/as 
chofen    knight  of    the    (hire   for    the    county  of 
Vv^ilts;  and  when  Charles  the  Firft  was  brought 
to  his  trial,  he  aded  as  one  of  the  judges  of  that 
unhappy    prince.       After   the   king's    death,    he 
fervcd  as  Lieutenant-General   of  the  horfe  in  the 
wars  of  Ireland  ;  and  after  the  deceafe  of  the  lord 
deputy  Ireton,  aited  for  fome  time  as  commander 
in  chief,  though   without  that  title.     Cromwell, 
who  knew  his  merit,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  eix- 
gage  him  in  his  intereft  ;   for  being  Arongly  at- 
tached to  Republican  principles,  he  would  never 
be  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  the  ufurper.      After  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  exerted  his  atmoft  efforts  to 
re-eftabli{h  the  commonwealth  ;  but  finding  that 
impo/Iible,  and  feeing  king  Charles  the  Second 
recalled,    he    firft   concealed    himfelf,    and   then 
efcaped  into  Switzerland.     During  his  refidence 
in  that  country,  feveral  attempts  were  made   to 
affafEnate  him  j  and  from  fome  of  thefe  he  very 
narrowly  efcaped.     After  the  revolution,  he  came 
over  to  England,  expelling  to  be  employed  againft 
king  James  in  Ireland  ;  but  a  proclamation  being 
publifhed   for  apprehending  him   as    one  of  the 
murderers  of  king  Charles  the  Firft,  he  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  died  three  in  1693.     It  was 

during 
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during   his  refidence  abroad  that  he  wrote   his 
Memoir-s^  which  are  well  known. 

1-  ive  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Maiden  Bradley 
is  Mere,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
word  Meare,  a  land- mark  or  boundary,  which 
was  perhaps  given  to  it  from  its  fituation  up- 
on the  borders  of  this  county,  Somerfetfhire,  and 
Dorfetfhire.  It  is  a  confiderable  ftaple  for  wool, 
and  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  with  three  fairs, 
held  on  the  6th  of  A4ay,  the  24th  of  Auguft,  and 
the  29th  of  September,  for  horned  cattle,  hogs, 
cheefe,  and  pedlary  goods. 

Between  this  place  and  Stourton,  which  is 
fituated  about  three  miles  to  the  wefl,  are  four 
intrenchments,  the  mofl  confiderable  of  which 
is  in  Stourton- park,  'i  his  has  a  double  ditch, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  camp  of  the 
Danes. 

Stourton,  alfo  called  Stourhead,  from  its 
being  near  the  head  of  the  river  Stour,  is  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Hoare,  a  noble  houfe  built  of  flone,  pretty 
nearly  of  a  fquare  form  ;  the  external  part  has  an 
air  of  grandeur.  It  is  particularly  admired  for  the 
difpofition  of  the  rooms,  and  the  richnefs  of  the 
furniture,  and  appears  equally  grand  and  conve- 
nient. The  faloon  is  very  fine,  and  has  at  the 
fame  time  the  charms  of  a  large  apartment,  and 
the  comfort  of  a  fmall  one  ;  it  having  but  one 
door,  though  it  is  fixty  feet  long,  thirty  broad, 
and  thirty  in  height.  It  is  adorned  with  eight 
capital  pictures,  moft  of  v/hich  are  painted  by  the 
beft  mafters.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  cabinet 
fupported  by  a  rich  frame.  This  cabinet  for- 
merly belonged  to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  and  his 
effigies,  with  thofe  of  the  Peretti  family,  taken 
from  the  life,  are  fet  in  the  cabinet,  in  round 
receffes,  with  glafles  before  them.  The  laft  of 
that  family  was  a  nun,  who  left  the  cabinet  to  a 
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convent  in  Rome,  where  Mr.  Hoare  purchafed  16 
as  a  great  curiofity.  In  this  and  feveral  other 
apartments  are  many  other  curiofities,  and  a  num«- 
ber  of  very  fine  paintings. 

The  groves  and  lawns  near  the  houfe  are  ver^ 
agreeable  The  lawn  In  the  weft  front  falls  with 
an  eafy  defcent  into  a  valley,  where  ftands  the 
fmall  village  of  Stourton.  On  the  brow  of  this 
hill,  is  a  walk  of  confiderable  extent  of  the  fofleft 
moiTy  turfj  bordered  on  each  fide,  by  ftately 
Scotch  firs.  This  walk  is  terminated  by  an 
obelifk  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  witb 
a  fun  of  gilt  copper,  fix  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  Upon  the  fame  brow  of  the  hill,  below 
this  fine  walk,  are  feveral  irregular  avenues  of 
difFerent  breadths,  leading  into  the  valley.  Thefe 
are  covered  with  ftately  trees,  and  afford  a  de- 
lightful view  of  a  very  large  piece  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  in  which  are  feveral  little  iflands, 
planted  or  covered  with  rocks,  inhabited  only  by 
the  feathered  kind,  and  over  it  is  a  light  wooden 
bridge  of  one  arch.  On  the  other  fide  the  bridge, 
the  ground  is  fteep  and  lofty,  covered  with  woody 
and  at  the  bottom  is  a  narrow  path,  which  leads 
to  a  grotto  formed  by  rude  rock-work,  almoft 
level  with  the  water.  Here  is  a  marble  bafon, 
made  ufe  of  as  a  cold  bath,  over  which  is  a  mar- 
ble ftatue  of  a  fleeping  nymph,  to  whom  the 
grotto  is  dedicated.  She  is  covered  with  a  light 
garment,  which  fcarcely  conceals  her  limbs.  Oi\ 
a  marble  flab,  by  the  fide  of  the  bath,  are  iii- 
fcribed  thefe  lines. 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  thefe  facred  fprings  I  keep. 
And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  fleep  : 
Stop  gentle  reader  lightly  tread  the  cave, 
Of  drink  in  filence,  or  in  filence  lave. 

Near 
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Near  this  grotto  is  another  facred  to  the  river- 
god  of  the  Stour,  to  whom  is  infcribed  fome  Latin 
verfes.  He  fits  with  a  majeftick  look,  v/ith  one 
of  his  legs  in  a  bafon  of  water.  This  grotto  is 
alfo  formed  in  rock-work.  From  hence  advan- 
cing to  a  more  open  and  rifmg  ground  under  the 
hill,  you  came  to  a  circular  temple,  dedicated  to 
Hercules  :  this  is  a  rotunda,  and  on  a  pedeftal 
three  feet  high  ftands  the  ftatuc  of  that  heathen 
deity,  which  is  of  marble,  and  made  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Ryfbrack.  On  the  fide  of  the  water, 
next  the  village,  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which 
has  a  portico  fupported  by  columns,  and  contains 
the  figure  of  the  goddefs  with  her  proper  emblems. 
Near  this  laft  temple  is  another  grotto.  The 
plantations  are  extremely  fimple  and  elegant, 
and  the  top  of  the  hill  affords  delightful  views 
into  Dorfetfhire,  Wiltfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and 
Hampfhire. 

Eight  miles  to  the  weft  of  Mere  is  Hindon,  a 
great  thoroughfare,  in  the  road  from  London  to 
the  fouth  parts  of  Somerfetfhire,  and  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff 
and  burgefles.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  has  a  manufacture  of  fine  twift,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable.  It  has  a  market 
onThurfdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  Monday 
before  Whit-Sunday,  and  the  i8th  of  06tober, 
for  cattle,  fheep,  horfes,  fwine,  and  cheefe. 

Four  miles  to  the  eaft  by  north  of  Hindon  is 
Chilmark,  a  village  that  has  a  fair  on  the  30th 
of  July,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  fheep,  fwine, 
and  cheefe. 

About  four  miles  to  the  fouth  by  eaft  of  Hin- 
don is  Wardour  Caftle,  which  was  formeriy  a 
very  beautiful  ftru6lure  belonging  to  the  ancient 
family  of  St.  Martin.  In  the  late  civil  wars, 
Blanch,    the  lady  of  Thomas   lord  Arundel  of 
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Wardour,  held  out  this  caftle,  with  only  twenty- 
five  men,  a  whole  week,  againil  the  parliament 
forces,  and  at  laft  furrendered  upon  honourable 
terms.  It  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
but  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly ;  however,  mofl  of  the  lofty  walls  are  ftill 
Handing,  and  of  thefe  we  have  given  an  engraved 
view. 

Befides  the  diilinguifhed  perfonages  mentioned 
under  the  towns  that  had  the  honour  to  give  them 
birth,  this  county  has  produced  the  following. 

Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  was  defcended  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  Dinton, 
near  Hendon  in  Wiltfhire,  on  the  i6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1608.  Having  finifhed  his  courfe  of  aca- 
demical learning  at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford, 
he  removed  to  the  Middle-Temple,  London, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  foon  became  eminent  in  that  honourable  pro- 
feffion.  Being  chofen  a  member  of  thefhort  par- 
liament, which  met  Aprft  the  loth,  1640,  he  dif- 
tiiiguiftied  himfelf  remarkably  by  his  political  a- 
bilities,  and  difcovered  an  equal  zeal  for  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  He  was  again  chofen  a  member  of  the 
long  parliament,  and  was  employed  as  chairman 
in  feveral  committees  ;  but  being  at  laft  difTatif- 
fied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe,  he  with- 
drew from  London,  and  repaired  to  his  majefty  at 
York,  where  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, a  privy  counfcllor,  and  a  knight.  Upon 
the  declining  of  the  king's  caufe  he  went  over  to 
France,  where,  after  the  death  of  his  royal  maf- 
ter  in  1648,  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council 
to  king  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  in  1657  ^^  ^^^ 
conftituted  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.     In 
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J659  the  duke  of  York  married  his  daughter,  not 
only  without  his  confent,  but  even    without    his 
knowledge  ;  and  the  chancellor  was  (o  far  from  be- 
ing pleafed   with   this  honour,   that  he  was  often 
heard  to  fay,  it  would  in  the  end  prove  his  ruin, 
A    little  before  the  reftoration  he  exerted  hinrJelf 
ftrenuoufly  in  promoting  that  event  ;  and  when  it 
was  effected,  he   returned  with   his   fovereign  to 
England  ;    where,   as   he  had    been    one   of  the 
greateft  fharers  in  his  fufferings,  he  enjoyed  a  pro- 
portionable ihare  of  his  felicity.     He  was  conti- 
nued in  the  poftof  lord  high  chancellor,  was  cho- 
fen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  made  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Oxford  j  and,  befides  receiving 
very  large  grants  from  the  crown,  was  univerfally 
confidered  as  prime  minifter.     But  neither  the  ob- 
ligations he  lay  under   to    his   fovereign,  nor  his 
near  alliance    to   the  royal  family  ;  neither  grati- 
tude for  the  favours  he  had  received,  nor  the  prof- 
pecfl  of  the  ilill  greater  he  might  afterwards  obtain, 
could  induce  him  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative 
at  the  expence  of  infringing  the  privileges  ot  the 
people.     And  this   patriotic   conduct,  it   is   faid, 
was,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  dying   ad- 
vice of  his  father,  who  warned  him,  with  his  laft 
breath,  never  to  facrifice   the  laws   and  liberty   of 
his  country  to  his  own  intereft,  or  to  the  will  of 
his  prince.     But  fuch   were    the  corrupt  manners 
of  ihQ  age,  and   fuch  the  unhappy  conjuncture  of 
the  times,  that  his   very  virtues  proved  the  caufe 
of  his  overthrow.     For  it  was  by  his  fteady  adhe- 
rence   to   thefe  noble  principles,  that  he  firlt  for- 
feited the  favour,  and  afterwards  incurred  the  difplea- 
fure  of  his  fovereign,  who  at  lall  conceived   to^ 
ward  him  fuch  an  incurable  averfion,  that  he  en- 
couraged an  impeachment  of  high-treafon   againft 
him  i  and  having,    during   the  profecution,  pro- 
cure 4 
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cured  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  efFe£luaIly  pre- 
vented his  return,  by  laying  him  under  a  fentence 
of  banifliment.  .  He  pafled  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile,  and  amufcd  himfelf  in  his  melan- 
choly retreat,  by  finifhing  his  Hijiory  of  the  Rebel- 
lion^  which  he  had  begun  long  before.  He  like- 
wife  wrote  Contemplations  and  RefeSflons  upon  the 
PfalmSy  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  in  France, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1674  ;  and  his  body  be- 
ing brought  over  to  England,  was  folemnly  inter- 
red In  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in  Weft- 
minfter-abbey. 

Sir  John  Davies,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Chif- 
grove  in  the  parlfh  of  Tyfbury  in  this  county,  and 
educated  at  Queen^s  college,  Oxford.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  removed 
to  the  Middle-Temple,  London,  and  applied  him- 
felf to  the  ftudy  of  the  law;  but  being  expelled 
that  fociety  for  beating  a  gentleman  at  dinner  in 
the  common  hall,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
profecuted  his  ftudies  in  that  feat  of  the  mufes. 
Reftored,  however,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friends, 
to  his  rank  in  the  Temple,  he  praflifed  as  a  coun- 
fellor,  and  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  in 
160  J.  Upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
accompanied  lord  Hunfdon  to  Scotland,  to  con- 
gratulate king  James  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  j 
and  afterwards  becam.e  fucceffively  his  majefty's 
folicitor  and  attorney-general  in  Ireland;  and  was 
fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  that  king- 
dom. In  1607  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king,  who  appointed  hirn  firft  one 
of  the  Englifh  ferjeants  at  law,  and  then  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  but  before  he 
could  be  inftalled  into  this  lall  oiiice,  he  died  fud- 
denlv  of  an  apoplexy  December  the  7th,  1626,  in 
the  fifty- feventh   year   of  his  age,     He  wrote  A 
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Difcovery  of  the  true  Caufes,  why  Ireland  was  ne- 
"jer  entirely  fiibdued  till  the  accejfion  of  king  James 
the  Firji :  an  Abridgment  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Reports:  a  poem  0«  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ^ 
and  feveral  other  pieces. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
mathematicians,  and  by  far  the  moft  eminent  ar- 
chite6l  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  the  fon 
of  a  clergyman,  and  born  0<Stober  20,  1632,  at 
Eaft  Knoyle  in  Wiltfhire.  He  had  his  education 
at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  he  difcove- 
red  a  furprizing  genius  for  the  mathematics,  and 
made  a  prodigious  progrefs  in  them  before  he  was 
fixteen  years  old.  In  1657  he  was  chofen  agro- 
nomy profeflbr  in  Grefham  college,  London  ;  and 
in  1660  was  appointed  Savilian  profeflbr  of  the 
fame  fcience  at  Oxford,  In  1661  he  received  a 
commiffion  from  king  Charles  the  Second,  to  afTift 
Sir  John  Denham,furveyorof  his  majefty's  works; 
and  about  two  years  after  was  eleded  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1665  he  made  a  journey  to 
France,  for  his  farther  improvement  in  architec- 
ture i  and  there  took  draughts  of  all  the  royal  pa- 
laces and  other  public  buildings.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  great  fire  in  1666,  he  drew  up  a  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  city  of  London  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  fhould  form  the 
center,  and  large  ftreets  fhould  lead  from  thence 
to  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  town.  But  the 
execution  of  that  noble  defign  was  unhappily  pre- 
vented by  the  dil'putes  which  arole  about  private 
property,  and  the  neceflity  there  was  for  rebuild- 
ing the  houfes  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  In 
i568  he  fucceeded  Sir  John  Denham  as  furveyor- 
general  of  his  majeily's  works,  and  the  next  year 
he  finifhed  the  magnificent  theatre  at  Oxford. 
He  continued  in  great  favour  at  court  during  the 
reigns  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  Jamei;  the  Se- 
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cond,  William  and  Mary,  and  queen  Anne,  and 
for  fome  time  after  the  acceflion  of  the  prefenC 
royal  family  \  but  fuch  are  the  fatal  and  deteftable 
efFe6ts  of  party-prejudice,  that,  as  he  was  known 
to  entertain  a  very  great  regard  for  the  memory  of 
his  former  benefadors,  he  was  removed  from  his 
place  of  furveyor- general  in  1718.  The  remain- 
der of  his  days  he  fpent  in  retirement,  and  dying 
February  25,  1723,  in  the  ninety-firft  year  of  his 
age,  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The 
edifices  which  he  built,  and,  ftill  more,  perhaps, 
the  literary  performances  which  he  compofed, 
will  eternize  his  name.  He  was  architect  to  above 
lixty  public  buildings;  the  principal  of  which 
are  St.  Paul's  catliedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Ste- 
phen Walbrook  and  St.  Mary-le-bov^',  the  Mo- 
nument, Hampton  court,  and  Greenwich-hofpi- 
tal.  Many  of  his  mathematical  works  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions. 

John  Norris,  an  eminent  myftic  divine,  in  the 
end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in 
Wiltfhire  about  the  year  1657.  He  had  his  edu- 
cation at  Winchefter-fchool,  and  at  Exeter  col- 
lege in  Oxford.  Having  finilhed  his  ftudies  and 
entered  into  orders,  he  was  prefented  firft  to  the 
recSlory  of  Newton  St.  Loe  in  Somerfetfnire,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Bemerton  near  Salifbury,  a 
jiving  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  A  profefled  admirer  of  Plato  and  of  Male- 
branche,  he  became  at  laft  a  perfe6l  idealift  ;  and  to 
this  turn  of  mind,  rather  than  to  any  defect  in  his 
judgment,  ought  to  be  afcribed  all  the  abfurdities 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  and  of  various  kinds.  The  prin- 
cipal are.  An  Idea  of  Happinefs  ;  A  Murn'ival  of 
Knaves^  or  Whigq^ifm  plainly  difplayed^  and  bw- 
lefqued  out  of  Countenance  3  The  Theory  and  Regular 
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t'io}t  of  Love  \  and  Jfi  Ejfay  towards  the  Theory  of 
the  Ideal  or  hiteUigible  JVorld ;  in  which  he  attacks 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke.  He  died  in  17 1 1, 
aged  fifty-four. 

Thomas  Chubb,  a  perfon  of  fome  note  in  the 
literary  world,  was  the  fon  of  a  maliter,  and  born 
in  the  year  1679,  at  Ead-Harnh.im,  nearSalifbu- 
ry  in  Wiltlhire.  He  was  bred  a  glover,  but  after- 
wards entered  into  partnerfnip  v/ith  a  tallow- 
chandler.  Endued,  as  he  was,  with  ftrong  natu- 
ral parts,  and  having  a  turn  for  reading,  he  rnfci^ 
tuted  a  fmal!  focicty  at  Salifbury,  where  they  dif- 
cufled  all  points  of  literatue  v/ith  the  utmoft  free- 
dom. The  refult  of  this  was,  that  Mr.  Chubb 
publiflied  his  theological  fentiments  in  a  book,  in- 
titled,  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  afferted^  Uc. 
This  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  fome  men 
of  eminence,  particularly  of  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl, 
mafter  of  the  Rolls,  who  took  him  into  his  fami- 
ly;  but  he  foon  left  that  gentleman,  and  returned 
to  Salifbury,  where  he  died  in  the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  His  pofthumous  works  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  voltimes  8vo.  in  1748. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

^^^■^ORCESTERSHIRE  derived   it 
^         ^  name  from  the  city  of  Worcefter.     It 
^         ^  is  an   inland  county,  bounded  by  Staf- 
V^^^jfjj  fordfhire  on  the  north;   by  Warvvick- 
fhire   on   the  eaft  ;  by  Gloucefterfhire 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Herefordfnire  and   Shrop- 
fhire  on  the   weft.     It   extends  thirty-fix  miles  ia 
length,  twenty  eight  in  breadth,  and   is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  in  circumference.     The  city 
of  Worcefter,  which  ftands  nearly  in  the  center, 
is   one  hundred   and    twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
London.     But  there  are  feveral  fpots  in  the  coun- 
ty detached    from    thefe  bounds,  fome  of  which 
were  anciently  part  of  Gloucefterfliire,  fome   of 
Herefordfliire,  and  others  of  Oxford'fhire,  within 
the  general    bounds    of  which  counties  they  lie  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Camden's  opinion,  were  annexed  to 
this  county  by  fome  of  the  ancient  lords  or  pro- 
prietors of  thefe   eftates,  who    prefided   over  the 
county  before   the  conqueft,  that   their  authority 
and  power,  as  earls  of  Worcefterfhire,  might  ex- 
tend over  their  feveral  manors  in  other  counties. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  county  was, 
according  to  Camden,  inhabited  by  the  Cornavii. 
The  Roman  antiquities  here  do  not  feem  to  be 
very  numerous.  Dr.  Stukeiey  affirms,  that  a  Ro- 
man road  runs  from  Worcefter,  by  the  fide  of  the 
river,  to  Upton,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  Ypo- 
celia   of  Ravennus,  and    fo  on    to  1  ewkeft)ury, 

where 
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where  it  meets  with  the  Rickening-ftreet.  Ac- 
cording to  Salmon,  there  is  a  raifed  way  on  the 
edge  of  the  county,  between  Worcefter  and  Al- 
celler,  called  the  Ridge-way,  and  that  there  is  a 
paved  way  from  Kenchefter,  leading  to  a  paflage 
over  the  river  Lug,  and  thence  towards  Ledbury, 
pointing  to  Worcefter,  There  is  alfo  a  Roman 
way  from  Worcefter,  crofting  Shropfhire,  and 
pointing  towards  Rochefter, 

During  the  heptarchy,  Worcefterfhire  was  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Wirecefterfcvre,  which  is  thought  to  have 
arifen  from  the  foreft  cf  Wire,  part  of  which  is  ftill 
in  being  about  Bevvdley,  and  formerly  extended 
as  far  as  Worcefter,  whence  that  city  was  called 
the  fortrefs  of  Wire.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Wiccii,  a  name,  which,  fome  fup- 
pofe,  was  given  them,  on  account  of  the  winding 
courfe  of  the  Severn,  termed  Wic  by  the  Saxons, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
falt-pits,  named  wiches  ;  however,  thefe  people 
feem  alfo  to  have  inhabited  all  Gloucefterfhire, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Severn,  with  the  city  of 
Briftol,  except  ftxteen  pariflies  in  the  north -v/eft 
part,  lying  between  Aberley  hills  and  the  river 
Tame  ;  and  alfo  near  half  the  fouthern  part  of 
Warwickftiire,  with  Warwick  itfelf. 

The  country  of  Wiccia  had  a  vicerov  of  its 
own,  as  we  are  informed  by  Florence  of  Worcef- 
ter, who  fays,  that  Oftiere,  viceroy  of  the  Wic- 
cians,  perfuaded  king  Ethelred,  to  conftitute  a 
bifliop  over  his  country,  that  it  might  have  the 
honour  of  having  one  of  its  own.  When  this 
was  done,  the  bifliop  fixed  his  fee  at  Worcefter, 
but  was  called  the  bifliop  of  Wiccia. 

While    the  heptarchy   continued,  this    county 

was  governed  under  the  Mercian  kings  by  an  earl, 
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who  had  here  a  kind  of  regal  power,  which  kcma 
to  have  been  greater  than  in  other  places. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  extremely  fweet  and 
healthy,  it  being  free  from  marfhes  and  lakes, 
which  in  fome  other  counties  fend  forth  fogs  and 
uiivvholfome  vapours.  It  is  alfo  well  watered  by 
feveral  large  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Severn,  the  Teme,  the  Avon,  and  the  Stour. 

The  Severn  runs  through  the  county  from  north 
to  fouth,  dividing  it  into  tu^o  parts,  but  of  this 
river  we  have  already  given  a  particular  defcription. 

The S tour  rifes  in  StafFordfhi re, and  running  norths 
pafles  by  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminrter  ;  and  near 
fiarilebury  caftle,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Severn. 

The  Teme,  or  Temd,  has  been  defcribed  among 
the  rivers  of  Shropfhire. 

The  Avon  flows  out  of  Warwickfhire,  and 
v/atering  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county,  pafles 
by  Evefbam  and  Perlhore,  and  falls  into  the  Se- 
vern near  Tewkfbury. 

The  lefs  confiderable  ftreams  of  this  county  are 
the  Bow,  the  Arrow,  the  Rea,  the  Swiliate,  and 
the  Salwarp,  all  which  run  through  rich  meadows, 
affording  excellent  pafl:urc  for  cattle. 

This  county  is  remarkable  for  many  falt-fprings 
and  brine-pits,  particularly  at  Droitwich,  where 
fo  much  fait  is  made  from  thefe  fprings,  that  we 
are  told  the  taxes  paid  for  it  to  the  crown,  at  the 
rate  of  3  s.  6  d.  a  bufhel,  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
50,000  1.  a  year. 

On  Malvern  hills  there  are  fprings  called  Holy 
wells  :  thefe  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  them, 
which  is  the  higheft,  is  of  fervice  to  the  eyes,  and 
in  efl:e61:ual  in  the  cure  of  foul  ulcers.  About  a 
furlong  lower  is  afpring,  which  is  affirmed  to  cure 
cancers,  when  not  too  far  gone.  However,  it  is 
generally  obferved,  that  the  properties  of  thefe 
fprings  are  greatly  altered  in  wet  years,  by  the 
ains  and  currents.  Abberton 
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Abberton  wells  yield  a  bitter  and  purging  wa- 
ter, which,  fome  affirm,  is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  Epfom,  if  it  does  not  equal  it. 

The  face  of  this    county  is    neither  level   nor 
mountainous  ;  for  though  there  are  hills,  they  do 
not  rife  to  a  very  great  height.  The  mofl:  remark- 
able are  the  Lichy  hills,  called  by  fome  people  the 
Look-high-hills.     Thefe    are   the   higheft  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,   as   is  evident  from 
the  rprings  that  rife  from  them,  and  foon  become 
confiderable  rivers.     On  the  top   of  one  of  thefe 
hills    was    formerly   placed    a  beacon,  in  order  to 
alarm  the  people  of  this  county,  in  cafe  of  an  in- 
vafion.     On  the  wedern  fide  of  the  Severn  there 
are  Abberley  hills,  on    which,  near  the  top,  is  a 
flru(5lure  called  Abberley-lodge,  the  ancient  fami- 
ly feat   of  the  Wellhes.     Near  thefe  is  Woodbury 
hill,  remarkable  for   an  intrenchment  on  che  top, 
called    Owen   Glendov/er's    camp,    though   fome 
tliink  it  of  much  greater  aiitiquitv.  On  thefouth- 
weft  fide  of  the  county  are  Malvern  hills,   winch 
rife  to  a  great  height,  like  flairs,  one  higher  than 
another,  for   (even  miles    together,    dividing  this 
county  from  Herefordftiire.     On  the  top,  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  earl   of  Gloucefter,  anciently  caft  up  a 
bank,   to  divide  his  lands  from  thofe  of  the  bifliop 
of  Worcefter.     This  boundary,  which  is  ftiil  to 
be   feen,  is   much   admired.       Oppofite   to  thefe, 
on    the  other   fide   of  the  Avon,  are  Bredon  hills, 
which,  though    not   fo  lofty  as  the   former,  are 
confiderable  enough  to  deferve  notice. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  rich  valley,  called  the 
Vale  of  Evefham,  or  Efnam.  This  vale  runs 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  from  Tewkf- 
bury  in  Gloucef!:e-fhire,  to  Stracford  upon  Avon 
in  WarwickiLire,  including  the  fouth-caft  part  of 
this  county  j  having  Bredon  hills  on  one  fide,  and 
the  woods  about  Charleton  on  the  other,  which 
D  4  afford 
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afford  a  pleafant  profpea.  This  vale  confiffs  of 
2s  fine  arable  land  as  any  in  England,  and  does 
not  afford,  even  in  fummer  (o  much  grafs  as  is 
fufficient  for  the  horfes  ufed  in  ploughing  it,  for 
which  reafon  the  farmers  tether  them  in  the 
fields,  where  they  eat  green  tares.  This  land  is 
laid  fallow  but  once  in  four  years,  and  with  little 
manure,  and  the  moft  carelef?  hufbandry,  fcarcely 
ever  fails  of  producing  a  good  crop.  But  though 
this  land  is  of  fuch  advantage  to  the  farmer,  it  is 
far  from  being  agreeable  t©  the  rider  ^  for  the 
loads  through  it  are  very  bad,  except  in  the  drieft 
part  of  fummer. 

In  this  county  are  alfo  excellent  paftures,  by 
the  fides  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  other  vallies, 
which  afford  delicious  feeding  for  cows ;  and 
hence  this  county  produces  excellent  cheefe  and 
butter. 

As  for  fruits,  it  abounds  in  pears,  which  in 
fome  parts  grow  almofl  in  every  hedge,  as  if  the 
foil  produced  the  trees  fpontaneoufly.  Of  thefe 
they  make  perry,  a  liquor  much  drank  in  this 
county,  and  the  befl  fort  of  it  is  little  inferior  to 
wine.  Some  indeed  pretend  that  it  is  cold  and 
windy,  but  this  is  only  true  of  the  worft  fort; 
for  the  beft  perry  has  as  good  a  body  as  any  kind 
of  vinous  liquor  whatever.  They  have  alfo  fuffi- 
cient  quantities  of  apples,  efpecially  on  the  lands 
on  each  fide  the  Severn,  of  which  they  make  ex- 
cellent cyder.  Here  are  likewife  produced  hopSy 
efpecially  near  the  large  towns. 

The  forefls  are  almoft  all  deflroyed,  there  be- 
ing little  more  remaining  of  them  than  their 
Tiames,  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  vaft 
quantities  of  wood  confumed  by  the  falt-works. 
Hence  the  common  fuel  is,  at  prefent,  pit-coal, 
very  great  quantities  of  which  are  brought  up,  in 
Jarge  veiTels,  from  Kingfwood,  near  Briflol.  The 

northern 
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northern  part  of  the  county,  is  alfo  conveniently 
fituated  for  obtaining  coals  from  StafFordfhire,  and 
there  are  Jikevvife  confiderable  coal-pits  near  Stour- 
bridge in  this  county. 

We  fhall  now  coniider  the  method  of  hufban- 
dry  ;  the  foil  about  Broomfgrove  is  of  two  forts, 
fand  and  clay,  the  rents  from  20s.  to  40s.  an 
acre,  and  the  farms  are  from  40 1.  to  200].  a 
year. 

The  courfe  taken  by  the  farmers  are  :  i.  fal- 
low. 2.  wheat.  3.  barley.  4.  clover,  for  two 
or  three  years.  5.  wheat.  6.  turnips.  7.  barley. 
8.  peas.  9.  oats.  10.  clover  ;  which  would  be 
an  excellent  method,  did  not  the  wheat  and  bar- 
ley come  together  at  firft.  The  crops,  upon  an 
averzge,  are  of  an  acre  of  wheat  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  buihels ;  of  barley  forty  to  forty-five; 
of  oats  fifty  i  of  beans,  fet  and  hoed,  forty;  and 
of  peas  thirty. 

They  plow  three  or  four  times  for  turnips,  but 
do  not  hoe  them,  which  is  very  extraordinary 
among  farmers,  that  hoe  their  beans.  The  value, 
on  an  average,  is  30s.  an  acre,  and  thev  ufc  them 
for  fheep  and  horned  cattle.  For  potatoes,  they 
generally  plow  up  the  turf,  and  dibble  in  the 
jlices,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other. 
Wliile  growing,  they  hand-hoe  and  hand-weed 
them  well.  In  this  manner  they  get  large  crops, 
and  very  fine  wheat  or  barley  after  them. 

In  this  county,  they  have  plenty  of  marie, 
chiefly  red  and  blue.  They  lay  on  an  acre  thirty- 
three  cart  loads,  each  drawn  by  three  horfes,  and 
reckon  it  lafls  very  good  five  or  fix  years.  Of 
lime  they  lay  a  waggon-load  of  fixty  buihels  on 
an  acre. 

In  their  tillage,  they  reckon  eight  horfes  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  management  of  one  hundred  acres 
©f  arable  land  ;  ufe  four  in  a  plough,  and  do  an 
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acre  a  day.  Some  farmers  ufe  a  new-invente<i 
double-plough,  which  they  alio  work  with  four 
horfes,  and  it  does  double  the  work,  by  forming 
two  furrows  at  once.  They  practice  the  cutting 
of  ftraw  for  the  cattle. 

The  foil  about  Hagley  is,  in  fome  places,  light 
loam,  in  others,  fand,  and  in  others,  cold,  ftiffv 
fpongy  clay  ;  and  the  rent,  at  an  average,-  is 
about  20  s,  an  acre.  But  there  is  fome  arable 
land  that  lets  for  30  s.  and  fome  meadows  fo  high 
as  3  1.  an  acre. 

The  courfes  of  hufbandry  are  there  :  i.  turnips. 
2.  barley.  3.  peas.  4.  wheat.  5.  barley. 
6.  clover  for  two  or  three  years  ;  and  then  fome 
add  one  of  wheat.  Other  farmers  prailife  the 
following  method  :  1.  fallow.  2.  wheat.  3.  oats. 
4.  clover  and  ray-grafs. 

For  wheat,  they  plough  four  times,  fow  two 
bufhels  on  cold  lands  before  Michaelmas,  and 
gain  upon  an  average  twenty-eight  bufhels.  For 
barley  they  ftir  three  times,  fow  three  bufhels  and 
a  half  in  March  or  April,  and  gain  upon  an  ave- 
rage thirty-five  bufhels,  but  fixty  have  been  gotten 
upon  an  acre.  They  flir  but  once  for  oats, 
fow  four  bufhels  on  an  acre  before  barley  feed- 
time,  and  the  mean  crop  is  thirty-fix  bufhels. 
They  likewife  give  but  one  plowing  for  peas,  fow 
three  and  a  half  or  four  bufhels,  never  hoe  them, 
and  get  thirty  in  return.  For  rye,  they  plow- 
twice,  fow  two  bufhels  and  a  half,  and  the  crop 
produces  twenty.  For  turnips,  they  give  three 
plowings,  but  do  not  hoe  them  ;  and  the  value, 
upon  an  average,  is  30s.  an  acre:  Thefe  they 
ufe  chiefly  for  fheep.  Clover  they  fow  at  the 
fame  time  with  barley  or  oats  j  mow  the  firft 
crop,  which  produces  three  tons  of  hay  an  acre» 
and  graze  it  afterwards.  Many  farmers  mix  tre- 
foil with  it.     Some  few  tares  are  fawn  for  feeding 
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horfes  upon  it,  while  green.  Lime  is  the  prin- 
cipal manure,  of  which  they  lay  one  wa9;gon  load 
upon  an  acre.  They  ufe  it  for  turnips,  and  find 
it  anfwers  beft  on  light  land.  A  few  farmers  mix 
earth  with  it. 

Here,  draining  is  pretty  well  underftood,  which 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  excellent  example  of  Lord 
Littelton,  who  ordered  many  drains  to  be  dug, 
of  various  depths,  and  three  or  four  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom  :  the  method  ufed  in  filling  them 
on  grafs-land,  where  they  were  chiefly  made,  was 
to  take  the  firfl  fpit  of  turfs,  v/edge  them  into  the 
drains,  and  then  throw  in  the  mould,  without 
ftones,  wood,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  drains 
thus  made,  have  ftood  exceeding  well.  This  is 
an  excellent  contrivance,  where  ftones  and  wood 
are  fcarce.  The  common  farmers  drain  their 
morafs  lands  efi^eclually,  by  cuts,  a  yard  wide  at 
the  top,  fixteen  inches  at  bottom,  and  four  feet 
deep.  They  fill  up  eighteen  inches  deep  with 
logs  of  wood  and  faggots,  and  then  throw  in  the 
mould.  Thefe  drains  coil  i  s.  a  perch  of  eight 
yards,  and  are  a  very  great  improvement ;  for 
they  make  land  of  5  s.  an  acre  worth  30  s, 

In  their  tillage,  they  reckon  feven  horfes  ne- 
ceflary  for  one  hundred  acres  of  arable  land. 
They  ufe  three  at  length  in  a  plough,  with  a  dri- 
ver, and  do  an  acre  a  day.  The  ufe  of  double- 
ploughs,  with  which  they  ufe  four  horfes,  is  here 
increafing,  and  fome  hundreds  of  them  are  made. 
Of  thefe,  the  ingenious  farmer  may  find  a  par- 
ticular defcription,  with  a  copper- plate,  in  a  late 
excellent  work,  intitled,"  J  Six  Months  Tour 
through  the  North  oj  Englaml.  They  flack  their 
hay  at  home,  and  a  few  of  the  farmers,  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  littering  cattle  v/ell,  have 
got  into  the  method  of  chopping  flrav/. 
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Good  grafs-Iand  lets,  in  general,  from  2I.  to 
3I.  an  acre,  and  is  ufed  moftly  for  the  dairy. 
An  acre  will  feed  a  cow  during  the  fummer,  or 
keep  feven  fheep.  They  univerfally  water  their 
grafs-fields,  whenever  it  can  be  done  ;  and  this 
they  find  of  the  greateft  advantage.  The  cows 
yield  four  or  five  gallons  of  milk,  and  feven  cows 
they  reckon  a  proper  number  for  the  management 
of  a  dairy- maid.  To  every  three  cows  they  ge- 
jierally  keep  two  fwine.  Barley  ftraw  is  the  win- 
ter food  of  the  cows  till  Candlemas,  after  which, 
they  allow  about  a  ton  of  hay  to  a  cow.  They 
are  kept  all  the  winter  in  the  farm-yard,  and  the 
calves,  in  general,  fuck  five  or  fix  weeks. 
Land  here  fells  at  thirty  and  thirty-three  years 
purchafe. 

The  uncommon  plants  growing  wild  in  this 
county  are  the  following: 

Common  meadow-faffron,  Colchicum  vulgar e 
feu  Angl'icum  purpureum  et  album.  Ger^  Park. 
Growing  moft  plentifully  in  the  meadows  of  this 
county. 

The  lefTer  green-leaved  hounds-tongue,  Cy^ 
noglojfum  folio  virenti^  J.  B.  CynogluJJum  mintfs 
folio  virente,  Ger.  femper  virens^  C.  B.  Park.  In 
ibme  fhady  lanes  near  Worcefter. 

The  true  or  manured  fervice  or  forb-tree,  Sor- 
hus  pyrifcrmis^  D.  Pitts.  Found  in  a  foreft  in 
this  county. 

Polonian  wheat,  Triticum  majus  gluma  foliaced 
fu  Triticum  PolonicuTji^  D.  Robert.  An  Trit, 
fpcciofum  grano  ohlongo^  J.  B.  It  is  found  in  the 
fields  in  this  county. 

This  county  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds, 
and  contains  the  city  of  Worcefter,  and  the  ten 
following  market-towns  ;  Bewdley,  Brocmfgrove, 
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Droitwich,  Dudley,  Evefliam,  Kidderminfter, 
Parfliore,  Shipton  upon  Stour,  Stourbridge,  Ten- 
bury,  and  Upton.  It  is  feated  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  parifhes,  and 
fends  nine  members  to  parliament  ;  that  is,  two 
knights  of  the  fhire,  two  members  for  the  city  of 
Worcefter,  two  for  the  borough  of  Droitwich, 
two  for  Evefham,  and  one  for  Bewdley. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Worcefterfhire  are 
cloth,  gloves,  ftockings  and  glafs,  in  which, 
with  the  fait,  hops,  and  other  commodities  pro- 
duced here,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confidera- 
ble  trade. 

Wefhall  enter  this  county  by  the  London  road, 
which  leads  through  Blockley  to  Worcefter, 

Blockley  lies  in  a  part  of  this  county,  fur- 
rounded  by  Glocefterfhire  and  Warwickftiire. 
The  Fofte-way  extending  from  Glocefterftiire, 
runs  through  a  hamlet  in  this  parifti  called  Dorn, 
which,  the  country  people  have  a  tradition,  was 
formerly  a  city.  The  lines  in  which  the  ftreets 
ran  are  ftill  difcernable,  and  a  great  number  of 
Roman  and  Britifti  coins  have  been  found  here  by 
hufbandmen :  thefe  evident  marks  of  antiquity 
render  it  highly  probable  that  a  Roman  colony  re- 
fided  here  for  fome  time.  Blockley  has  two  fairs, 
held  on  the  Tuefday  after  Eafter-week,  for  a  few 
cattle,  and  on  the  loth  of  Odober,  for  hirinn- 
fervants. 

Nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Blockley  is  Shipton: 
UPON  Stour,  which  is  alfo  feated  in  a  feparate 
part  of  the  county,  furrounded  by  Warwickftiire 
and  Gloucefterfhire,  at  the  diftance  of  feventy- 
flve  miles  north- weft  ot  London,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  great  fheep  mar- 
ket, faid  to  have  been  formerly  held  here,  and 
from  its  fituation  on  the  Stour,  a  river  of  War- 
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wickflilre.  It  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  two 
fairs,  held  on  the  2ld  of  June,  and  the  Tuefday 
after  the  loth  of  Oilober,  for  horfes,  cows  and 
flieep. 

On  returning  back  to  Blockley,  and  proceeding 
fourteen  miles  north-weft,  you  come  to  Evesham, 
commonly  called  Esham,  which,  we  are  told  by 
the  monkifh  writers,  received  its  name  from  one 
Efves,  fwineherd  to  Egwin,  biftiop  of  Worcefter. 
It  is,  however,  a  neat  town,  and  efteemed  the  fe- 
cond  in  the  county.  It  is  feated  on  a  gentle  af- 
cent  from  the  river  Avon,  over  which  it  has  a 
handfome  ftone  bridge  of  feven  arches,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  ninety-five  miles  north-weft  of  London, 
It  is  an  ancient  borough,  and  enjoys  many  privi- 
leges ;  fome  by  prefcription,  and  others  by  char- 
ters. It  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  king 
James  the  Firft,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  feven 
aldermen,  twelve  capital  burgcfles,  twenty-four 
affiftants,  a  chamberlain  and  other  officers.  The 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  four  of  the  alder- 
men, arejufticesof  the  peace,  and  of  oyer,  ter- 
miner, and  jail-delivery,  for  all  offences  commit- 
ted within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  borough,  except 
high-treafon  Evefham  likewife  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  has  two  parifti  churchesy 
and  at  Bengworth,  a  village  on  the  other  fide  the 
Avon,  but  included  within  the  jurifdi6tion  of  this 
town,  there  is  another.  Though  both  the  churches- 
v/ithin  the  town  have  fpires,  the  bells  belonging, 
to  them  are  put  up  in  an  old  feparate  tower,  a 
well  wrought  ftru6lure,  at  leaft  a  hundred  feet 
high,  built  by  one  of  the  abbots  of  this  town. 
Here  are  a  grammar- fchool,  and  a  charity-fchool, 
maintained  by  a  legacy  of  roool.  left  for  this 
purpofe,  by  Mr.  Deacle,  a  woollen- draper  of 
London.  Evefham  has  a  confiderable  manufac- 
ture of  worfted  ftockings,  and  commands  a  beau- 
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tlful  profpe^t  of  that  fine  and  fpacious  valley,  cal- 
leJ,  from  this  town,  the  Vale  of  Evefham,  or 
Efliam.  It  has  a  market  on  Mondays,  and  four 
fairs,  held  on  the  2d  of  February,  the  firft  Mon- 
day after  Eafter,  Whitfun-Monday,  and  the  2iil 
of  September,  for  cattle  and  horfes. 

Here  was  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  found- 
ed by  Egwin,  the  third  biftiop  of  Worcefter,  iti 
the  year  700,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Kenred,  king  of  Mercia,  and  OfFa,  governor  of 
the  Eafl:  Angles,  being  at  Rome  in  the  year  709, 
while  there,  endowed  it  with  large  poffeffions, 
and  afterwards  it  received  great  benefactions  from 
Ofword,  king  Ethelred's  brother,  and  from  Ken- 
dred,  one  of  Egwin*s  kinfmen.  The  bifhop,  then 
in  his  old  age,  became  the  firft  abbot.  "  As  this 
houfe  was  plentifully  endowed,  it  maintained  fix- 
ty-feven  monks,  five  nuns,  three  clerks,  and  three 
poor  people,  who  had  all  the  fame  allowance,  and 
there  were  befides  fixty-five  fervants.  Upon  the 
death  of  abbot  Edwin,  in  the  year  941,  the  monks 
were  removed,  and  fecular  canons  placed  in  their 
room  ;  but  in  the  year  960,  the  Benedidine  monks 
were  reftored.  After  his  death,  in  977,  both  the 
houfe  and  the  eftates  belonging  to  it,  were  given; 
to  earl  Godwin.  After  this,  it  came  fuccef- 
fively  to  feveral  hands,  till  at  length,  in  the  year 
1014,  king  Ethelred  made  Ailfward,  a  monk  of 
Ramley,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  London,  abbot 
of  Evefham  ;  and  from  that  time  this  houfe  flou- 
rifiied  under  feveral  abbots.  Walter,  the  fourth 
abbot  from  Ailfward,  pulled  down  the  fine  old 
church,  and  began  a  new  one  in  a  more  modern 
tafte  ;  but  wanting  money  to  carry  it  on,  he  fent 
feveral  monks  with  Egwin's  fhrine,  through  all 
England,  and  by  that  means  coUedled  a  vaft  fum, 
which  enabled  him  to   finifh  it.     This  abbey  at 
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the  difTolution  was  valued  at  1183I.  12  s.  g.d.  a; 
year  by  Dugdale,  but  by  Speed  at  about  1268 1. 

Hiftory  mentions  a  famous  and  decifive  battle 
fought  at  Evefham,  by  which  prince  Edward,  af- 
terwards Edward  the  Firft,  eftabliihed  his  power, 
and  forced  the  barons  to  fubmit. 

Bengworth,  already  mentioned,  as  being  uni- 
ted to  Evefham  by  a  bridge,  and  as  being  under 
the  jurildidion  of  that  town,  had  a  caftle,  which 
is  now  demolifhed,  and  contains  nothing  remark- 
able. 

To  the  nerthward  of  Evefham  are  three  towns 
of  the  name  of  Littleton,  called  South  Lit- 
tLETON,  Middle  Littleton,  and  North 
Littleton  ;  and  near  the  laft  is  a  medicinal 
fpring  on  the  top  of  an  eminence,  called  Harrow 
hill.  This  fpring  is  famous  for  the  cure  of  fore 
eyes,  and  though  the  water  feems  foft,  it  will  pe- 
trefy,  or  incruft  with  ftone,  whatever  is  thrown  in- 
to it  i  and  the  mofs  which  grows  on  its  fides  appears 
turned  into,  or  covered  with  ftone. 

At  Elmley,  a  village  fouth- weft  of  Evefham,- 
was  anciently  a  caftle,  in  which  Guy  de  Beau- 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  founded  a  college  or 
chantry  for  eight  priefts,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin' 
Mary,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  but 
we  find  no  account  of  the  value  of  its  revenue. 

At  Cleve,  about  feven  miles  to  the  north  by 
eaft  of  Evefham,  there  was  an  ancient  monaftery,. 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  before' 
the  year  790  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  annexed' 
to  the  church  of  Worcefter  before  888. 

Seven  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Eveftiam  is 
Parshtore,  or  Purshore,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  word  Perifcoran,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  pear-trees  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  ftands  in  a  plain  on  the  bank  of  this 
rlrcr  Av^on>  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  is  anr 
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ancienttownofprettyconriderableextent,in  the  road 
from  London  to  Worcefter ;  it  contains  two  pa- 
rifti  churches,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  manu- 
fa6ture  of  {lockings.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuef- 
days,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  Eafter-Tuefday, 
the  26th  of  June,  and  the  Tuefday  before  the  ifl 
of  November,  for  cattle  and  horfes. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  Benedi6line  monaftery, 
founded,  according  to  William  of  Malmefbury, 
by  Egelward,  duke  of  Dorfet,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Egbert.  Others  fay  it  was  founded  by  Of- 
wald,  a  nephew  of  king  Ethelred,  about  the  year 
604,  who  firft  placed  m  it  fecular  canons,  who  af-* 
terwards  refigned  it  to  the  monks.  Thefe  pofTelT- 
ed  it  but  a  fnort  time,  for  the  fecular  canons  got 
poiTeflion  of  it  again.  However,  thefe  were  at 
length  forced  to  leave  it  by  king  Edgar,  and  the 
monks  were  reinftated.  In  the  year  1226,  the 
houfe  being  confumed  by  fire,  the  monks  were 
forced  to  forfiike  it  ;  on  which  the  monks  of 
Weftminfter-abbey,  to  whom  this  had  been  ren- 
dered a  cell,  feized  its  eftates,  but  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  reftore  them.  John  Stonewell, 
who  was  the  laft  abbot  of  this  houfe,  and  alfo  a 
fufFragan  bifhop,  by  the  name  of  Poletens,  with 
his  prior,  fub-prior,  and  feventeen  others,  fub- 
fcribed  in  the  year  1534.,  to  the  fupremacy  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  on  which  he  was  allowed  a 
penlion  of  160  1.  a  year  for  life.  The  revenues 
of  this  houfe  were  valued  by  Dugdale  at  643 1. 
4  s.  5  d.  a  year,  but  by  Speed  at  about  666  1. 

At  Wick,  near  Parfhore,  Peter  de  Corbezon, 
otherwife  Studley,  founded  a  priory  of  Auguftine 
canons  about  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Firft, 
but  fome  time  after  it  was  removed  to  Studley  in 
Warwickfhire.  Here  was  alfo  a  houfe  of  friars 
Heremites  of  the  order  of  St.  auilin,  founded  be- 
fore the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  Third. 
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Fi\^e  miles  to  the  ibuth  by  eaft  of  Parfhore  is 
Bredon,  which  gives  name  to  the  hills,  at  the 
foot  of  which  it  is  feated.  There  was  formerly  a 
monallery  here,  of  which  we  have  no  account, 
except  from  a  charter  of  donation  made  to  it  by 
king  Offa,  to  the  following  puipofe.  I  OiFa, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  will  give  thirty-five  acres 
of  tributary  land,  to  the  monaftery  called  Bredon, 
in  the  province  of  the  Wiccians,  and  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apoftles,  in 
that  place,  which  my  grandfather  Eanwulph,  in 
the  year  74^,  built  to  the  glory  and  praife  of  the 
everliving  God. 

Ten  miles  north  weft  of  Parfhore  is  Worces- 
ter, the  chief  town  in  the  county,  which  is  de- 
lightfully feated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Se- 
vern, thirty-fix  miles  north-north-eafl  of  BrifloJ, 
twenty-four  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hereford,  thirty- 
eight  weft-fouth-weft  of  Coventry,  gnd  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  weft-north-weft  of  London.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  names  Branovium  and  Branogeni- 
i?m,  though  it  has  been  long  fince  called  in  La- 
tin, as  it  is  now,  Wigornia  \  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  cities  built  by  them,  in  or- 
der to  curb  the  Britons  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Se- 
vern. It  ftands  on  an  eafy  afcent  from  the  river,. 
over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge.  It  was  fiirft  de- 
fended by  lofty  Roman  walls,  but  they  cannot  be 
the  fame  as  thofe  at  prefent,  which  are  ftill  ftrong. 
This  city  was  called  by  the  Saxons  VVeogare~ce- 
after,  Wegeorna-ceafter,  or  Wire-ceafter,  which 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  contraction  of  Wic- 
ware-cefter,  Wigora,  or  Wigra-ceafter,  which 
fignifies  the  city  of  the  men  of  Wiccia.  It  was 
made  the  feat  of  a  bifliop  by  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  who  founded  a  cathedral  here,  and  its 
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Rrft  biftiop  was  Bofelus,  who  was  confecrated  in 
the  year  (,80. 

We  are   informed    by  hlftorians,  that  this  city 
has  feveral  times  been  burnt,  particularly  in  lo+i, 
by  king  Hardicanute,  to  punifh  the   mhabitants, 
who  being  provoi^ed  by  the  heavy   taxes  he   laid 
upon  then?,   killed  his  colleaors,  at  which  he  was 
fo  enraged,  that  he  mafiacred  them   all,  except   a 
few  that  ei'caped   into   Beverley,   an    ifiand  in  the 
river  ;  fer  fire  to  the  town,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try round  it.     Worcefter,  however,  in  Tome  mea- 
fure,  recovered   itlelf  from    this   difafter  ;  but   m 
the   year   jo8o,  in   the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
Roger   de   Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrevvfbury,  co- 
ming with  a  great  body  of  Welchmen,  burnt  the 
fuburbs,  and  attacked  the  city  ;  but  the  townfmen 
{hutting  their  gates,  conveyed  their    wives,  chil- 
dren and  goods    into    the   caftle,  and  then  made  a 
brave  refiftance.     Wolftan,  the  bifnop,  who  was 
prefent,  perceiving   that    fome  of  the  enemy  had 
kft  the  fiege    to   ravage    the  country,  encouraged 
the  inhabitants   to    m^ake  a   fally,  which  they  aid 
with  fuch  advantage,  that .  they  killed    and    took 
prifoners  above    five    thoufand  men,  and  obliged 
the  reft   to  raife  the  fiege.     In   the  year    1113, 
Worcefter  was  almoft  entirely   burnt  down  by  a 
cafual  fire  j  the  caftle  itfelf  was  entirely  confumed, 
and  the  roof  of  the  cathedral    received  great  da- 
mage.    This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  clan- 
deftinely  by  the  Welfh,  becaufe  this  city  ferved  to 
curb  their  hoftilities  ;  and  accordingly  they  after- 
wards invaded    and  ravaged  the  borders   of  Eng- 
land, doing  fuch  damage,  that  Henry  the  Firftrai- 
fed  a  great  army,  and  marching  into  Wales,  made 
a  prodigious  flaughter,  and  at  length  brought  the 
Welch  to  fo  low  a  condition,  that  they  fubmitted 
to  his  mercy. 

In 
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In  the  civil  wars  between  king  Stephen  and  tU 
emprefs  Matilda  the  king  finding  that  William 
Beauchamp  of  Elmley,  to  whom  the  city  and 
caftebelonged  was  engaged  in  the  intereft  of 
Matilda,  hr  dirpoiTe/Ted  him  of  both,  and  gave 
them  to  the  earl  of  Mellent  and  Leicefter  ;  but  af- 
terwards    difapproving  of  hiscondua,  he  refolved 

V^\^ '.\\r^^^^  ^'"""^  ^'"''  ^"^   ^or  that  purpofe 
afTaulted  Worcefter  with    a    great  army,  and  ha- 
vmg  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  but  he 
could  not  then  obtain  the  caftle,  or  at  leaft,  did  not 
tlimk  htto  continue  the  fiege,  but  returned  with 
a  great  booty.     After  Stephen's    death,    the  em- 
prefs   reftored     the    city    and   caftle   to    William 
^eauchamp   and   his   heirs.     The  misfortunes  of 
the  city  did  not  end  here,  for  in  the  year  f  17c,  a 
church,  which  had  been  lately  erected,  fell  down, 
and  in  r  202,  the  city  was  again  deftroyed   bv  fire, 
in  1216,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Chef- 
ter,  and  the  church  plundered  ;   and  two  years  af- 
ter, the  two   leiTer  towers    of   the   church   were 
thrown  down  by  a  ftorm.     In  (hort,   this  city  has 
been  attacked  or  befieged,  and  fufFered   more  or 
ieis  m  all    the  civil    wars   between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter  ;  and  here  was  fought  the  de- 
cifive  battle  between  king  Charles  the  Second  and 
Cromwell ;  but  from  each  of  thefe  difafters  it  al- 
ways foon  recovered,  and  continued,  for  the  moft 
part,  in  a  flourifhing  condition. 

In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  England  were  ac 
cuftomed  to  keep  their  Chriftmas  in  fome  great 
town;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  year 
1130  kmg  Henry  the  Firft  kepthis  Chril  mas  here, 
as  did  Henry  the  Second  in  1158,  and  king  John 
in  1214.  6  J      • 

•  T^^^'^y  ^^  "°^  ^"^  of  the  handfomeft  towns 
in  England.  It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  and  was 
anciently  governed  by  two  bailifFs,  two  aldermen, 

two 
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two   chamberlains,    and    a  common-council,  till 
king  James  the  Firft  granted    the  inhabitants  a 
charter,  by  which  they  are  governed   by  a   mayor 
and   fix   aldermen,  who  are  juftices  of  the  peace^ 
chofen  out  of  the  twenty-four  principal  citizens  ; 
two  chamberlains    and  a  (heriff  are  alfo  annually 
eleiled.     Befides  thefe,  they  have  a  recorder,  a 
town-clerk,    two  coroners,    forty-eight  common 
council-men, thirteen  conftables,a  fword-bearer,and 
four  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  the  city  is  divided  into 
feven  wards.     It  fends  two  reprefentatives  to  par- 
liament, chofen   by  the  freemen,  who  amount  to 
about  two  thoufand,  and  are  returned  by  the  ihe- 
riff.     This  city  formerly  gave  the  title  of  earl  to 
many  noble  families,  as   it  at  prefent  does  that  of 
marquis,  to  the  duke    of  Beaufort.     The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  well    paved  ;  and  one  ftreet,  called 
the  Foregate,  is  remarkably  regular  and  beautiful, 
and  the  public  buildings  make  a  handfome  appear- 
ance.    This  city  is   fuppofed  to  contam  twenty- 
five  thoufand  inhabitants. 

Worcefter  has  a  cathedral  and  twelve  parifh 
churches,  nine  within  the  city,  and  three  with- 
out ;  befides  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  Proteftant 
diffenters.  The  cathedral,  though  large,  is  not 
a  very  elegant  ftrudure  :  it  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  feet  long,  feventy-eight  broad,  and 
has  a  tower  one  hundred  and  fixty-two  feet  high, 
with  a  chapel  on  the  fouth  fide,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  and  of  very  curious 
■workmanfhip.  In  this  cathedral  was  buried  king 
Joha,  not  where  his  monument  now  flands  in  the 
midft  of  the  choir,  but  under  a  little  ftone,  before 
the  altar  of  the  eaftermoft  wall  of  the  church. 
On  each  fide  of  him,  lie  the  effigies  of  the  biihops 
Wolilan  and  Ofwald.  Prince  Arthur,  elder  bro- 
ther to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  interred  in  a 
fieat  chapel,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  ths  high  altar  j 

and 
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and  here  is  a  very  fine  monument,  faid  to  be  that 
of  a  countefs  of  Salifbury,  of  whom  it  is  fabu- 
loufiy  related,  that  having  dropped  her  garter,  while 
dancing  before  king  Edward  the  Third  at  Wind- 
for,  it  gave  occafion  to  the  inftitution  of  the  order 
of  the  garter.  This  opinion  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  figure  of  a  garter  inclofmg  a  double  rofe 
upon  the  tomb  ;  but  thefe  relate  to  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  which  divided  the  royal 
line,  long  after  the  death  of  king  Edward  the 
Third.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
lady,  whofe  memory  this  monument  was  defigned 
to  perpetuate,  was  a  countefs  of  Surry,  and  not 
of  Salifbury.  The  chapter- houfe  belonging  to 
this  cathedral  is  a  handfome  large  circular  room, 
the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  a  fingle  pillar 
in  the  middle  ;  but  it  is  now  ufed  for  a  library,  in 
which  are  a  confiderable  number  of  old  manu- 
fcripts.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  repairing  this  cathedral  in  the  year 
1752,  on  taking  ofF  the  top  of  a  tomb,  the  infcrip- 
tion  of  which  was  obliterated,  except  the  date 
1296,  found  the  bones  firm,  and  mod  of  theni 
adhering  together,  in  the  fame  poftureas  when  in- 
terred ;  and  about  the  fkuU  and  fhoulders  appeared 
fomething  like  a  coarfe  facking  or  fack-cloth,  very 
frefh. 

This  cathedral,  which  we  have  already  obferved 
was  founded  by  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  had  a  chapter  of 
fecular  clerks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benediif  ;  and 
thus  it  continued  above  two  hundred  years,  till 
Ofwald,  bifliop  of  this  fee,  before  the  year  964, 
founded  a  new  cathedral  in  St.  Peter's  church-yard, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  were  fet- 
tled a  prior  and  monks  of  the  Benedidine  order, 
who  were  removed  by  bilhop  Wolilan,  to  a  new 
and  larger  monaftery,  which  he  built  for  them  in 

1088. 
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1088.  At  the  time  of  the  fuppreflion,  it  had 
about  lifty  religious,  and  a  revenue  valued  by 
Speed  at  1386  1.  i?s.  10  d.  per  annum,  moft  of 
which  were  applied  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
towards  endowing  it  for  a  dean,  ten  prebendaries, 
ten  minor  canons,  ten  lay-clerks,  ten  choriiters, 
forty  fcholars,  two  fchool-mafters,  and  other 
members. 

Of  the  parifli  churches,  one  of  them  dedicated 
to  Nicholas,  is  a  neat  ftru£ture,  as  is  alfo  ano- 
ther called  All  Saints  church,  built  by  adl  of  par- 
liament in  the  year  1738.  Worcefter  has  an  an- 
cient Guildhall,  a  county  infirmary,  which  is  a 
plain  neat  building,  covered  with  flate,  near  the 
Pitchcroft  or  race-courfe.  Among  the  other  pub- 
lic buildin2;s  are  two  free-fchools,  one  of  which 
was  founded  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  fix 
charity-fchools,  in  which  one  hundred  and  ten 
boys  are  taught,  and  part  of  them  cloathed. 
Here  are  alfo  feven  or  eight  hofpitals  ;  one  of 
them  a  noble  building,  ereded  and  endowed  by 
Robert  Berkley,  for  twelve  poor  men,  and  a  very 
handfome  workhoufe.  Here  is  likewife  a  good 
water-houfe,  and  a  quay  for  fhips  that  come  up  the 
Severn;  and  by  the  navigation  of  that  river,  this 
city  is  rendered  very  flourifhing.  One  part  of  it 
is  inhabited  by  the  Welch,  who  fpeak  their  own 
language. 

The  principal  manufactories  of  the  city  are 
thofe  of  carpets,  china-ware,  and  gloves,  which 
are  in  aflouri{hingcondition,in  thelalf,  which  is  the 
moft  confiderable,  feveral  thoufand  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Here  are  three  markets  kepton  VVednefdavs, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  which  are  well  fupplied  with 
cattle,  corn,  and  all  forts  ot  provifions.  It  has 
likewife  tour  fairs,  held  on  the  Saturday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  and  on  Saturday  in  Ealler-vveek, 
for  horned  cattle,  hoifes  and  linen  cloth  \  on  the 

li>th 
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15th  of  Auguft,  and  the  19th  of  September,  for 
horned  cattle,  horfes,  lambs,  cheefe,  hops  and 
linen. 

Befides  the  religious  ftru61:ures  already  mention- 
ed, here  was  a  priory  of  Grey  friars,  founded  be- 
fore the  year  1268,  by  one  of  the  earls  of  War- 
wick ;  a  priory  of  Black  friars,  founded  by  John 
de  Beauchamp;  a  chapel  founded  by  William  de 
Beauchamp,  who  appointed  a  prieft  to  fing  mafs 
there  daily,  for  the  fouls  of  himfelf,  his  wife, 
and  thofe  of  all  the  faithful  ;  an  hofpital  founded 
"h-^  St.  Wolftan,  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
chaplains,  five  poor  men,  and  two  poor  women, 
which  was  valued  at  the  fuppreffion  at  79  1.  12  s. 
6  d.  per  annum  ;  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Of- 
wald,  founded  before  the  year  1268,  for  a  mafter 
and  brethren  i  but  its  revenue  was  valued  at  the 
diflblution  at  no  more  than  14  1.  14s.  4  d.  a 
year;  a  convent  of  friars  de  Poenitentia  Jefu, 
founded  about  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third  ; 
and  a  commandery  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem.  This  is  now  a  fine  old  ftruc- 
ture,  built  of  timber,  in  the  form  of  a  court,  and 
is  at  prefent  ufed  as  a  private  houfe :  the  hall 
v;hich  takes  up  one  fide  of  the  court,  is  roofed 
with  Irifh  oak,  and  the  windows  are  adorned  with 
imagery  and  coats  of  arms,  in  painted  glafs.  It 
being  built  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims,  it  is  erect- 
ed in  the  London  road,  juft  without  the  fouth  gate 
of  the  city. 

Among  the  other  antiquities  is  a  largp  old  gate- 
houfe,  ftiU  ftanding,  and  near  it  a  callle,  with  a 
very  high  artificial  feat  or  mount  near  the  river. 
In  the  park  are  four  baftions,  called  the  Royal 
Mount,  whence  a  vallum  and  ditch  ran  both  ways, 
to  enconipafs  the  city  on  that  fide.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  battle  between  king  Charles  the  Second  and 
Oliver  Crprnwel,  began  here,  when  the  royal ifts 
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Veing  driven  back  into  the  city,  through  the  fouth 
gate,  with  great  (laughter,  that  prince  efcaped  be- 
ing made  a  prifoner,  in  the  narrow  ftreet  of  that 
gate,  by  means  of  a  loaded  cart  of  hay  being  de- 
iignedly  overturned. 

John  lord  Somers,  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  one  of  the  moft  learned  lawyers,  one  of 
thegreateH:  ftatefmen,  and  one  of  the  moft  difinte- 
relled  patriots,  that  ever  appeared  in  this  kingdom, 
was  delcended  of  reputable  parents,  and  born  in 
the  city  of  Worcefter  in  the  year  1 652.  He  had 
his  education  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  equally  by  his  genius  and 
his  application  ;  and  removing  thence  to  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  London,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  law.  Strongly  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  libcrtv,  and  zealous  to  maintain  them  in 
their  full  force  and  vigour,  he  v/rote  a  piece,  inti- 
tled.  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Succgjjt07i  to  the  Croivn  of 
England^  with  a  view  to  favour  the  attempt  made 
to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  In 
the  fame  fpirit  he  publifhed,  in  i68l,  A jufi  and 
modeji  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  tivo  lajl 
Parliaments,  In  1688  he  a6ted  as  council  for  the 
ieven  bilhops  at  their  trial;  and  argued  againlt 
the  Difpenfing  power  with  great  ftrength  of  reafon. 
Having  heartily  concurred  in  the  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived from  king  William  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  fuccefTively  appointed  foUicitor- 
general,  attorney-general,  keeper  of  the  great 
ieal,  and  laft  of  all,  in  1697,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  cre- 
ated a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of  lord  So- 
mers, baron  of  Evefham  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter.  But  after  having  enjoyed,  for  ten  years 
and  upwards,  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign  and 
the  favour  of  the  public,  he  was,  in  1700,  remo- 
ved from  his  poll  of  chancellor,  and  the  next  year 
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was  accufed  by  the  Commons  of  high  crimes  and 
mifdemeanors.  The  lords,  however,  veryjuftly 
acquitted  him.  He  then  retired  from  all  public 
bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1706  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  con- 
eluding  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland. 
In  1708,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the  council  ; 
but  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  17 10,  was 
rtMTioved  from  that  employment.  Soon  after,  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  even  his  faculties  to 
be  impaired;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
iiance,  that,  upon  the  accellion  of  king  George 
the  Firft,  he  had  no  other  poll:  than  a  feat  at  the 
council-table.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  April 
the  26th,  1716.  Mr.  Addifon  has  drawn  his 
charadler  to  great  advantage  in  the  Freeholder, 
Swift,  though  he  could  not  deny  his  merits  yet, 
as  his  manner  is  in  all  affairs  where  party  is  con- 
cerned, has  endeavoured  to  give  an  invidious  turn 
to  his  moft  virtuous  a6lions,  and  his  moft  excellent 
er.dowments.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mention- 
ed, lord  Somers  was  the  author  of  feveral  other 
treatifes ;  and  a  few  years  after  his  death  there  ap- 
peared a  collection  of  fcarce  trails,  colledled  by 
his  lordfhip,  in  16  vols.  4to. 

At  Whittington,  near  Worcefter,  Ofhore, 
lord  lieutenant  or  earl  of  Worcefterfhire,  about 
the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  founded  a  monaf- 
tery,  which  feems  to  have  continued  till  the  year 
774,  after  which  all  its  eftates  came  to  the  church 
of  Worcefter,  and  were  part  of  the  endowment  of 
tiie  biiliopric. 

At  Whiston,  near  Worcefter,  was  a  priory, 
valued  at  the  fupprefHon  at  56  1.   a  year. 

Kemsey,  a  village  feated  on  the  river  Se- 
vern, three  miles  fouth  of  Worcefter,  where  the. 
bifliops,  before  the  conqueft,  had  a  noble  palace  ; 
but  it  has  been  long  fince  demoliihedj  infomuch, 
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that  the  place  where  it  flood  is  not  now  difcerna- 
hie,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  Simon 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  his  adherents, 
having  got  the  king  into  their  pofleffion,  afte^  the 
battle  of  Lewes  in  Suflex,  carried  him  along  Vv'itli 
them  in  their  feveral  marches,  and  coming  out  of 
South-Wales,  brought  him  to  this  place,  and  lodg-* 
ed  him  in  the  bifhop's  palace.  But  heading  that 
prince  Edward,  with  an  army,  was  at  Worcefter, 
they  left  it  the  next  day  and  went  to  Evefhamj 
where  they  forced  the  prince  to  come  to  a  battle, 
when  \4ontfort  himfelf  was  {lain  with  manv  of 
the  barons,  and  the  King  refcued.  Here  are  fome 
remains  of  a  fquare  camp,  with  fingle  large  ram- 
parts. There  was  a  college  here,  founded  by  Al- 
win,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  in  the  year  868. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Worcefter  is 
Upton,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Severn,  one 
hundred  and  one  miles  north -well:  of  London.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the 
Roman  coins  frequently  dug  up  there,  whicli 
proves  it  to  be  a  ftation  of  the  Romans  before  the 
Saxons  came  into  Britain  ;  and  Dr.  Stukeley  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  the  YpocefTa  of  Ravennus.  It  has 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  a  harbour  for 
barges,  and  a  charity -fchool  for  fixteen  girls.  Its 
market  is  kept  on  Tuefdays,  and  it  has  four  fairs, 
held  on  the  firft  Thurfday  after  Midlent,  and  oa 
the  Ihurfday  in  Whitfun-week,  for  horfes,  horn- 
ed cattle  and  (beep  ;  on  the  loth  of  July,  and  tlie 
Thurfday  before  the  21ft:  of  September,  for  horfes, 
cattle,  fheep  and  leather. 

Hanley  is  feated  on  the  river  Severn,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  north-weft  of  Upton,  and  has 
been  famous  for  -its  caftle,  which,  according  to 
Camden,  anciently  belonged  to  the  Clares,  earls 
of  Gloucefter.  Others  maintain,  the  ancient 
pofTellors  were  the  Beauchamps,  and  in  the  rei2;n 
E  2  "of 
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of  king  John,  Walter  Beauchamp  of  Elmley  was 
governor  of  this  caftle.  From  this  family  it  paf- 
fed  to  the  Difpenfers,  earls  of  Gloucefter,  and 
from  them  to  the  Clares.  Oppofite  to  this  village 
and  caftle  are  Malvern  hills,  which  run  in  a  ridge 
for  feven  miles  together,  and  are  of  confiderable 


breadth 


Edmund  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  fix- 
teenth    century,  was    born   of    mean   parents   at 
Hanley,    and    educated    at   Broadgate    hall,  now 
Pembroke  college,  in  Oxford.     Having  taken  the 
degrees  of  mafter  and  bachelor  of  arts,  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  obtained  fome  confiderable  eccle- 
fiaftical  preferments.     He  was  likewife   a  particu- 
lar favourite  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  of  Cromwell, 
earl  of  EfTex,  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  appointed 
.ambaflador  to  feveral  foreign  courts.     While   he 
refided  at  Rome  in  that  capacity,  he  behaved  with 
fuch   infolencc,  that  the  pope  threatened  ^o  burn 
him  alive,  or  to  throv/  him  into  a  caldron  of  melt- 
ed lead.     In  15  38  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Hereford  ;    and,  before  his   confecration,  was 
tranflated  to  that  of  London.     He  concurred  hear- 
tily in    all  the    fteps   taken   by   king    Henny    the 
Eighth  to  effe^Sl  the  reformation  ;  bat,  upon   the 
acccffion  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  refufed  to 
acknowledge  his  majefty's  fupremacy,  for   which 
rcafonhe  was  deprived  of  his  bilhopric,  and  thrown 
into  prifon.     He   was,  however,   upon    the  accef-. 
lion  of  queen    Mary,  not  only  releafed   from    his 
confinement,  but  reftored  to  his  fee  :   and  he   now 
gave  full  fcope  to  his  fanguinary  temper;  for  he  is 
laid  to    have   burned,  or  otherwife    deftroyed,    in 
the   fpace   of  three    years,  no  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred Proteftants.     Upon    the   acceffion    of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he   was  again  deprived    of  his  bifhop- 
ric,  and  committed  to    the  Marflialfea,.  where   he 
continued  ten  years  i  and   dying  there  September 

the 
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the    5th,    1569,    was    privately   interred    in    St. 
George's  Church-yard,  in  Southwark. 

Great  Malvern  is  a  village  fituated  five 
miles  north-weft  of  Upton,  and  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  its  Benedictine  Abbey,  feated  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  hills,  about  four  miles  to  the 
weft  of  the  Severn.  In  the  Saxon  times  it  was 
an  hermitage,  in  which  lived  one  Urfo  d'Abitot  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
William  the  Firft,  it  was  made  a  priory  of  Bene- 
di£tines,  by  an  hermit  named  Aldwin,  who  gave 
it  large  poffefHons ;  and  Henry  the  Firft,  by  his 
charter,  dated  in  the  year  1227,  granted  and  con- 
firmed to  the  monks  many  lands,  with  confidera- 
ble  privileges  and  iminimities,  Richard  lord 
Clifford  was  a  great  bene  factor  to  it,  as  were  alfo 
king  Henry  the  Third,  Edv*'ard  the  Firft,  Gil- 
bert, earl  of  Glocefter,  and  feveral  others.  It 
was  originally  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Weftmln- 
fter,  but  at  length  became  a  free  abbey.  At  the 
diflblution  its  revenue  was  valued  at  308  1.  i  s.  5d. 
by  Dugdale,  and  at  375  1.  6d.  by  Speed,  This 
abbey  is  ftill  ftanding,  or,  at  leaft,  fo  much  of  it 
as  makes  a  handfonrie  houfe,  which  Dr.  Stukeiev 
confiders  as  only  the  gate-houfe  of  the  abbey;  and 
if  his  opinion  be  well  founded,  the  abbey  itfelf 
muft  have  been  a  very  large  and  beautiful  ftruG- 
ture.  The  archite(5lure  of  this  ancient  buildin-r 
is  Gothic,  and  extremely  beautiful,  confidennfi- 
the  time  in  which  it  was  eredled.  This  ftru6lure 
was  lately,  if  it  Is  not  ftill,  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Savage,  Efq;  and  of  this  we  have  given, 
an  engraved  view. 

The  church  of  this  village  is  very  large  and 
r  beautiful,  with  curious  painted  glafs  in  all  the 
f]  windows,  and  feveral  old  monuments. 

At  Little  A/Ialvern,  which  is  feated  about 

three  miles  to  the  fouth,  in  a  deep  valley  amono- 

^  3  th"^ 
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the  hills,  was  creeled  in  the  year  117 1,  by  Joce- 
line  and  Ed  red,  two  religious  brothers,  who  fuc- 
ceiTively  became  priors  of  the  houie.  William  de 
Blois,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  among  others,  was 
a  generous  benefactor  to  this  houfe,  which  was  a 
ce)l  to  the  abbey  of  Worcelter ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  fuppreflion,  had  a  prior  and  fevcn  monks, 
ivho  had  a  yearly  income,  valued  at  98  1.  10 s.  9d» 
We  fhall  now  return  back  to  Worceller,  and  pro- 
ceed five  miles  north  eafl,  in  the  road  which  leads 
to  Droitwich,  or  Durtwich,  a  town  that  is 
fdppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  falt- 
pits,  anciently  called  Wiches,  and  its  dirty  fitua- 
tion  upon  the  river  Salwarp,  which  about  four 
miles  from  thence  falls  into  the  Severn.  It  is 
ninety-five  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  was 
incorporated  by  king  John,  and  afterwards  by 
king  James  the  Firft;  it  is  at  prefent  governed  by 
a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  burgefles,  and  other  officers. 
The  bailiff  and  recorder  are  both  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  former  is  of  the  quorum*  The 
town  conlifts  only  of  about  4.00  houfes,  and  yet  has 
four  churches,  namely,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Nicholas's, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Dodderhill-church.  This 
tov^n  is  famous  for  its  excellent  white  fait,  which 
is  made  here  in  vaft  quantities.  Thefe  works  are  of 
great  antiquity  ;  for  in  Domefday-book  it  is  faid, 
that  every  week,  in  the  feafon  of  wealing,  the 
king  and  earl  received  for  a  tax,  on  Friday,  fix- 
teen  bullions,  a  fum  of  money,  not  now  well  un- 
derftood  ;  however,  it  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
fait  was  made  here  long  before  the  conqueror's 
iurvey  was  compiled.  Exprefs  mention  is  alfo 
naade  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelllan,  of  the  fait 
produced  in  this  town.  Three  falt-pits  are  here 
only  made  ufe  of;  thefe  afford  the  falteft  brine, 
and  one  of  thefe  pits  yield  as  much  of  it,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  as  will  produce  foui-  hundred 

and 
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and  fifty  bufhels  of  fait :  but  what  is  moft  remark- 
able is,  there  being  fprings  of  frefh  water,  running 
in  feme  places,  almoft  contiguous  to  the  fait 
iprings,  and  that  there  are  even  feveral  fait 
fprings  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Salwarp.  The 
town  is  much  enriched  by  thefe  falt-works,  the 
proprietors  of  which  are  a  corporation  j  and  no 
perfon,  who  is  not  a  proprietor,  can  be  a  burgefs 
of  the  town,  or  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
two  reprefentatives  it  fends  to  parliament.  This 
town  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  three  fairs, 
held  on  Good-Friday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  twenty-lirfl  of  December,  for 
linen-cloth  and  hats. 

Two  miles  north  by  weft  of  Droitwich  is 
Westwood,  where  Euftatia  de  Say,  and  her  fori 
Ofbert  FitzHugi), founded  a  Henedi^tine  nunnery, 
in  the  reign  ot  king  Henry  the  Second,  and  made 
it  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Fontevraud  in  Normandy. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  lix 
nuns  at  the  time  of  the  diffolution  in  '453) 
when  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  at  78 1.  1  s. 
10 d,  per  annum. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Droitwich  is 
Bromesgrove,  a  town  feated  on  the  road  from 
Stratford  to  Kidderminfter,  eleven  miles  eaft 
north-eaft  of  Worcefter,  twenty-fix  weft  fouth- 
weft  of  Coventry,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
north-weft  of  London.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Salwarp,  and  has  confiderable  manufactures,  both 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  It  was  formerly  a 
borough,  and  fent  reprefentatives  to  parliament. 
It  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes,  and  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  aldermen,  and 
other  officers.  Mere  is  a  charity-fchool  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  for  teaching  and  cloathing 
twelve  boys,  and  putting  them  out  apprentices. 
Its  market  is  kept  on  Tuefdays,  and  is  very  con- 
E  4  ftderable 
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fiderable  for  corn  and  provifions  ;  and  it  has  ivj% 
fairs,  held  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  and  the 
iirft  of  October,  for  linen-cloih,  cheefe,  and 
horfes. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  Bromefgrove  is  Dod- 
FORD,  a  village  which  had  a  fmall  priory  of  Pre- 
monftratenhan  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  John,  which 
Iiad  a  revenue,  valued  at  the  diiTolution,  at  only 
y  1.  a  year. 

Near  four  miles  to  the  eaft  by  north  of  Bromef- 
grove is  Brodesley,  or  Bordesley  abbey, 
"which  was  founded  for  Cifterfian  monks  in  the 
Year  ii8^,  by  the  emprefs  Matilda,  the  mother 
of  king  Henry  the  Second.  .She  endowed  it  with 
lands  and  revenues,  and  exempted  it  from  alt 
fecular  fervices.  Thus,  being  a  royal  founda- 
tion, it  met  with  feveral  benefadors.  Roger  de 
Nevv'burgh,  earl  of  Warwick,  beftowcd  land  up- 
on it,  as  did  alfo  Nicholas  de  Stafford,  (heriff  of 
Staifordfhire,  whom  the  monks  received  into  their 
fraternity  j  and  Henry  deMontford  gave  them  a 
filhery  near  Hillborough,  in  the  river  Avon* 
Thefe  donations  were  confirmed  by  Richard  the 
Firft.  William  Beauchamp  alfo  gave  land  to  this 
abbey,  and  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick,  his  de- 
jcendant,  ordered  his  executors  to  caufe  mafTes  to 
be  fung  here  for  his  foul,  and  alms  to  be  diftri- 
butcd  foon  after  his  funeral.  This  abbey  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  diflblu- 
tion  was  endowed  with  a  revenue,  that  was  valued 
at  388 1.  9s.  10 d.  per  annum. 

At  Allchurch,  a  village  three  milles  north- 
eaft  of  Bromefgrove,  are  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
uventy-fecond  of  April,  and  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
for  all  forts  of  cattle,  efpecially  fheep  and. 
Jambs. 

Near 
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Near  three  miles  north-weft  of  Allchurch,  and 
five  miles  north  of  Bromefgrove,  is  Bellerough- 
TON,  a  village  that  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
firft  Monday  in  April,  and  the  Monday  before 
the  eighteenth  of  O6tober,  for  horned  cattle, 
horfes,  and  cheefe. 

Seven  miles  to  the  northward  of  Allchurch,  and 
ten  to  the  north  by  eaft  of  Bromefgrove,  is  Kings 
Norton,  a  village  that  has  two  fairs,  held  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, for  all  forts  of  cattle. 

From  Bromefijrove  a  road  extends  nine  miles 
north-weft  to  Kidderminster,  which  ftands 
upon  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of 
London,  and  is  a  large,  compact,  well  inhabited 
town,  which  had  many  years  ago  five  hund,red 
houfes,  and  thefe  have  been  dally  encreafing,  in 
proportion  to  its  trade.  In  the  year  1758  the 
lord  Foley  contradled  for  building  one  hundred 
and  fifty  new  houfes  to  accommodate  the  work- 
men, and  afterwards  for  as  many  more.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  v/odllen  manufacture, 
called  Kidderminfter  ftufF,  but  they  have  now 
woollen  manufacSlures  of  various  kinds,  in  which 
they  employ  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand  looms,  and 
among  the  reft  they  weave  fine  carpets.  It  was 
anciently  a  borough,  and  fent  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  is  at  prefent  governed  by  a  bailifF, 
twelve  capital  burgeftes,  twenty-five  common 
council-men,  and  other  ofEcers.  It  has  a  town- 
hall,  a  handfome  church,  two  good  free-fchools, 
a  charity-fchool,  and  two  alms-houfes,  one  found- 
ed by  ^ir  Edward  Blunt,  and  the  other  by  Sir 
Edward  Clere.  It  has  a  good  weekly  market  on 
Thurfdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  Holy-Thurf- 
i3ay,  thre?  weeks  afier  Holy-1'hurfday,.  and  the 
E  5  fourth 
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fourth  of  September,  for  horfes,' horned   cattrec^ 
ehcffe,  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 

Eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Kidderminfter 
is  Stourbridge,  or  Sturbridge,  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  on  the  river  Stour,  and  the 
ftone  bridge  here  built  over  it,  one  hundred  and 
feventeen  miles  north-weft  of  London.  It  is  a 
well-built  place,  and  has  been  much  enriched  by 
its  iron  and  glafs  works,  by  the  former  of  which^ 
great  eftates  were  raifed  by  the  father  of  Sir  An- 
drew Scrawley,,  and  by  Mr.  Richard  Foley. 
Here  are  no  lefs  than  nine  or  ten  glafs- houfes,  in 
which  are  made  drinking  glafles,  bottles,  and 
glafs  for  windows.  It  is  alfo  famous  for  the 
making  di  crucibles,  the  clay  in  this  neighbour- 
hood being  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  adapted  to  that 
manufacture  of  any  in  England.  Here  is  like- 
v/ife  a  manufacture  of  cloth.  This  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff  and  other  officers.  A  new 
church  has  been  built  here  by  contributions, 
which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  2000  1.  and  was 
finifhed  in  the  year  1742,  when,  by  a6l  of  parlia- 
ment, it  was  made  a  parifli-ehurch,  feparate 
from  and  independent  of  Old  Swinford.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  Proteftant  dif- 
fenters,  and  a  free  grammar-fchool,  with  a  li- 
brary, well  endowed  by  king  Edward  the  Sixth. 
The  town  has  a  market  on  f  ridays,  and  two 
fairs,  held  on  the  twenty- ninth  of  March  for 
iiorfes  and  other  cattle,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
September  for  cattle  of  all  forts,  and  particularly 
faeep. 

Old  Swinford  is  about  a  mile  to  the  eaft  of 
Stourbridge.  Here  Thomas  Foley,  the  fon  of 
Richard  Foley  of  Stourbridge,  founded  and  endow- 
ed a  noble  hofpital  for  the  education  of  fixty  boys, 
who  are  alfo  maintained  and  cloathed.  Accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  his  appointment,  they  are  to  be  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  (even  and  eleven,  and  are 
cloathed  and  governed  much  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  the  Blue-coat-boys  of  Chrift-church  hof- 
pital  in  London. 

Near  Stourbridge  is  Hagley,  the  noble  feat  of 
the  lord  Littelton,  which  has  been  rebuilt  by  his 
Lordfliip,  and  may  be  efteemed  one  of  the  fined 
feais  in  the  county.  It  is  particularly  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  which  are  difpofed 
in  the  greateft  tafte  imaginable.  The  ftranger  is 
firft  conducted  among  the  fhrubs,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  great  variety,  in  a  moft  flourifhing  ftate. 
The  church  ftands  in  the  park,  retired  and  co- 
vered with  trees,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
elegant  and  fimple  monument  erected  by  his  lord- 
fliip, for  his  beloved  Lucy,  his  firft  wife,  on 
which  is  a  long  infcription  in  Latin  and  Englifli. 
From  the  church,  you  proceed  through  a  v/ind- 
ing  path,  up  a  hill,  to  a  column  fupporting  a 
flatue  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  whence  you 
have  a  view  of  the  houfe  and  of  the  country 
over  it :  the  bleak  mountains  and  the  Malvern 
hills  on  the  left.  From  hence  the  winding  walk 
is  continued  through  a  grove,  which  aiibrds  a 
view  of  lord  Stam/ord's  grounds  to  a  pavilion, 
dedicated  to  the  immortal  Thompfon.  From 
thence  you  pafs  by  a  ruin,  a  pavilion,  and  a  feat 
in  an  ampitheatre  of  wood  ;  and  thence  by  a  pit 
of  hard,  red  ftone,  to  Jacobus  Well,  which  brings 
you  to  a  ftrait  walk  by  the  park  pales,  on  the 
outfide  of  v/hich  ftands  the  parfonage  houfe ; 
hanging  woods  are  (cen  on  the  left,  and  at  a  dif- 
tance  appear  white  cottages,  and  the  country. 

You  now  enter  a  walk  winding  to  the  ric^ht, 

with  a   view    of  Clee-hills  :    this   leads    into    a 

grove,  whence  a  view  of  the   tower   breaks  in. 

Hence  you  arrive  at  a  rotunda  of  the  Ionic  order; 

E  6  from 
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from  which  you  look  down  acrofs  water  and  ?, 
lawn,  to  the  Palladian  bridge.  You  then  wind- 
down  the  hill  into  a  wood,  where,  in  a  deep  re- 
cefs,  by  a  purling  rill,  is  a  retired  bench;  from 
this  you  wind  to  the  left  up  hill,  and  find  an  urn 
inferibed  to  that  fweet  and  elegant  poet  Alexander 
Pope.  Hence  you  come  to  a  gentle  fall  of  water, 
and  to  a  lawn  encircled  with  wood,  from  which 
is  a  fteep  afcent  to  the  ruined  tower,  v^hich  from 
its  top  affords  an  immenfely  extended  view  of  the 
country :  Dudley,  Worcefter,  Clee-hills,  the 
"Wrekin  at  forty,  and  Radnor-tump  of  eighty 
miles  diflance. 

You  now  defcend  to  a  triangular  water,  where 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  tower,  and  then  wind 
through  the  hanging- v/ood  ta  the  feat  of  Con- 
templation, a  fine  clofe  fcene,  well  contrafted 
with  that  vaft  expanfe  of  profpe6t  which  the  tower 
afforded,  and  admirably  fitted  to  relieve  the  eye, 
tired  with  the  great  and  diftant  objciSt  it  had  beea 
viewing.  You  then  foon  arrive  at  a  hermitage,, 
in  which  are  the  following  lines  from  Milton's. 
II  Penfercfo. 

^'  And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age, 
*'  Find  out  the  peaceful  Hermitage, 
"  The  hairy  gown  and  raoffy  cell, 
<-«  Where  I  may  fit,  and  rightly  fpell, 
*'  Of  every  ftar  that  heaven  doth  fhew^. 
'<  And  every  herb  that  fips  the  dew, 
''  Till  old  experience  do  attain, 
"  7'o  fomething  like  prophetic  drain,. 
*'  Thefe  pleafures  melancholy  give^- 
^'  And  I  with  thee  will  choofe  to  live."^ 

This  fpot  affords  two  views  of  the  country,  and. a. 
water  below.  You  hence  return  on  the  left  by 
the  Vtfater,  to  a  cave  of  roots  looking  on  it,  and  to 

an 
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an  alcove  of  pebbles  fronting  another  water.  The 
path  here  winds  to  the  right,  up  hill  to  a  fine 
view  of  the  country,  and  of  the  houfe  in  the  bot- 
tom J  and  you  come  to  a  feat  where  there  is  a  moft 
noble  view,  and  upon  this  feat  are,  with  great 
propriety,  infcribed  the  following  beautiful  lines- 
from  Milton's  Farad ife  Loft  : 

«'  Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  I 

*'  Almighty!   thine  this  everlafting  frame 

"  Thus  wond'rous  fair!   thyfelf  how  wondVous 

then 
*'  Unfpeakable  f  who  fits  above  thefe  heavens 
"  To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
«'  In  thefe  thy  loweft  works  ;  yet  thefe  declare 
*«  Thy    goodnefs    beyond    thought,    and   power 

divine." 

You  turn  from  this  glorious  view  into  a  thickety 
whence  you  have  a  look  at  the  Doric  pavilion', 
Thompfon's  feat,  and  the  obelifK.  Hence  you 
come  to  a  feat,  v/hich  affords  a  view  over  a  heath 
to  the  Wrekin  ;  and  then  to  another,  which  was> 
Mr.  Pope's  favourite,  infgribed 

QuiETi  ET  Musis, 

Before  it  is  a  lawn,  backed  with  a  rifing  wood', 
and  a  view  of  Thompfon's  feat,  and  the  obelifk* 
Still  winding  through  the  wood,  you  come  to  an 
open  lawn  with  {heep-waHcs,  and  a  clump  on  the 
top,  a  fcene  which  lord  Anfon  ufed  to  fav, 
greatly  refembled  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of 
Tinian.  Indeed,  it  is  truely  rural  and  piclu.- 
refque. 

Now  defcending  to  a  hollow  of  irregular  wood, 
with  water  breaking  out  varioufly,  y"ou  arrive  at 

a  bench. 
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a  bench,  on  which  is  the  following  infcrlpticn 
from  Virgil. 

*'  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori ; 
"  Hie  nemus  :  hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  aevo.'* 

Thence  you  proceed  through  a  Terpentine  walk, 
by  a  fine  trout  ftream,  with  a  delightful  irregular 
thicket,  and  fine  rifing  lawn  ;  over  the  water  one 
way  is  feen  the  rotunda,  and  Pope's  feat  backed 
with  a  theatre  of  wood  ;  and  over  another  water 
backed  with  trees,  the  Palladian  bridge,  over 
which  the  diftant  hills  are  feen.  Hence,  through 
a  gate,  you  enter  the  fairy  ground,  which  appears 
to  be  all  inchantment.  A  noife  o{  water  is  heard  y 
a  trickling  rill  is  feen  ;  then  a  molTy  cave  in  the 
front  of  a  cafcade.  This  is  a  fcene  that  beg- 
gars all  defcription.  Hence  you  come  to  a  fmall 
vale,  encompafled  with  lawrels  and  flowerSr 
Among  the  lawrels  is  a  long  gentle  fall  of  wa- 
ter. A  gloomy  fcene,  where  the  diflant  falls 
of  water  are  heard  ;  and  thence  you  have  a  view 
over  a  fwelling  lawn  to  Thompfon's  feat.  Here 
you  wind  down  the  hill,  hearing  ail  the  v/ay,  the 
found  of  cafcades. 

In  fhort,  it  is  impofHble  for  words  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  thefe  delightful  fcenes^ 
Thefe  grounds,  and  theElyfium  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  an  attentive  obferver,  have  all  the  merit 
of  a  fine  compofition  in  poetry  or  painting,  and 
while  nature  is  only  confulted,  infinitely  furpafs 
all  the  boafled  defigns  of  art. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  houfe.  The  hall  is 
adorned  withftatues  and  bufls ;  the  chimney-piece 
is  fupported  by  two  Herculefes,  over  which  is  a 
bafs  relief  of  Pan  courting  Diana.  The  library, 
which  has  a  choice  colle(^ion  of  the  moft  valuable 

authors^j 
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authors,  is  adorned  with  feveral  bufts,  and  the 
portraits  of  Gilbert  Weft,  Thompfon,  and  Pope, 
with  his  dog  Bounce.  The  drefling-room  is 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  perfons  related  to  the  family,  and  fome 
others.  In  the  beft  chamber  are  the  three  Mar'es 
and  a  dead  Chrift,  by  Vandyck  ;  a  fea-piece  by 
Storck  i  a  lady  unknown,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  a 
landfcape,  by  Brueghel  ;  and  a  moon-light  at  fea. 
In  another  drefling-room  are  Charles  the  Second,^ 
and  his  queen,  by  Houfman;  a  landfcape,  by 
Wotton  ;  horfes,  by  Glow  ;  Arcadian  fhepherds, 
by  Cipriani ;  Sir  H.  Littelton,  by  Greenhill ;  an 
alto  relievo  from  Rome,  by  Viviano  ;  a  battle,  by 
Wych  ;  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  ;  a  drawing,  by 
Cipriani ;  a  boy  in  the  chara6ler  of  Bacchus,  by 
Dobfon  ;  David  and  Goliah's  head,  by  Jordaens  j 
a  Dutch-woman,  by  Bioemart,  &c.  In  the  fa- 
loon  are  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Carlifle,  by  Van- 
dyck ;  the  royal  family,  alfo  by  Vandyck  ;  the 
marriage  of  Neptune  and  Cybele,  by  Rubens  j 
Charles  theFirfl  and  his  queen,  by  Jervois  ;  Ve- 
nus reconciling  herfelf  to,  Pfyche,  by  Titian  ; 
and  Jacob  and  his  family,  by  Baffan.  The  ciel- 
ing  of  the  drawing-room  is  painted  by  Cipriani  ; 
and  here  are  the  portraits  of  lord  Cobham,  by 
Vanloo  ;  lord  Chefterfield  by  the  fame  ;  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Pelham  ;  lord  Hardwicke,  by  Ramfey,  and 
lord  Bath  by  the  fame.  In  the  gallery  are  a  num- 
ber of  portraits,  and  the  Virgin  and  child,  an 
excellent  piece,  by  Vandyck;  and  in  the  fupping 
parlour  are  two  landfcapes,  by  Zuccharelli  ;  a 
jandfcape,    by  Wilfon,  and  feveral  portraits. 

To  the  north-eaft  of  Stourbridge  is  Dudley, 
which  is  feated  in  a  fmall  diftridl,  encompafTed  by 
Staffordfhire,  in  which  the  caftle  is  feated,  though 
the  town  is  reckoned  in  this  county.  The  inha- 
bitants have  a  great  manufacture  of  nails  and  other 

iron- 
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iron-ware,  and  there  are  two  churches  placed  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  longed  ftreet.  It  has  a  confi- 
derable  market  on  Saturdays,  for  provifions  ;  and 
three  fairs,  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  for  cattle, 
wool  and  cheefe ;  on  the  5th  of  Auguft,  for 
limbs  and  other  cattle  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Odo- 
ber,  for  horfcs,  horned  cattle,  wool  and  cheefe. 

We  fhall  now  return  back  to  Kidderminftery 
and  from  thence  proceed  five  miles  fouth  by  weft: 
to  Bewdley,  or  Beawley,  which  was  anci- 
ently called  Beaulieu,  which  fignifies  a  beautiful 
place,  from  its  pleafant  fituation  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  by  the  fide  of  the  Severn,  at  the  diC- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  north- 
weft  of  London,  It  fent  members  to  parliament 
fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  after 
which  there  was  a  long  interruption.  This  town 
had  great  privileges  granted  it  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  were  en- 
larged by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  confirmed  by 
his  fon  Henry  the  Eighth.  Henry  the  Seventh 
built  a  palace  at  Ficknal,  near  this  place,  for  his 
ibn  prince  Arthur,  but  it  was  deftroyed  in  the  ci- 
vil wars.  Bewdley  was  incorporated  by  king 
James  the  Firft,  and  governed  by  a  bailiff"  and 
burgefies  i  but  the  corporation  was  obliged  to 
furrender  their  charter  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  Second  ;  and  in  that  of  Jarnes  the  Second  they 
were  forced,  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  to  ac- 
cept of  another.  In  1707,  on  a  trial  at  law,  the 
furrender  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second 
was  judged  void,  and  a  new  charter  was  granted 
by  queen  Anne,  which  confirmed  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  charter  of  James  the  Firft.  In 
confequencc  of  this,  two  members  were  returned 
to  parliament,  and  two  returns  made  to  the  flie- 
riff,  one  by  the  bailiff  of  the  old  corporation,  and 
the  other  by  that  of  the  new.     This  occafioiied  a 

great 
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great  law-fult,  which  was  at  length  determined  in 
favour  of  the  new  charter  ;  fince  which  only  one 
reprefentaive  has  been  ele6led  for  this  borough. 

Bewdley  is  a  populous  thriving  town,  though  it 
is  not  very  large.  Its  church  is  only  a  chapel  of 
eafe  to  that  of  Ribbesford,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Severn,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailift,  twelve  capital  burgefles,  a  re- 
corder, a  fleward,  a  town-clerk,  and  tv/o  ferjeants 
at  mace.  The  bailiff  isjufticeof  the  peace,  and 
ofthequorum,  for  the  year  he  officiates,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year  i  and  the  recorder  is  alfo  a  juftice  of 
the  peace.  This  is  a  place  of  cbnfiderable  trade, 
by  means  of  the  Severn,  on  which  many  forts  of 
goods  arc  fent  to  Worcefter,  Tewkfbury,  Glou- 
cefter,  Briflol,  and  Bridgewater,  particularly 
large  quantities  of  fait,  hardv.'are,  glafs,  and 
Mancheiier  goods;  and  the  town  has  likev,^ire  a 
great  manufacture  of  Alon mouth  caps,  which  are 
chiefly  bought  up  for  the  ufeof  the  Dutch  traders. 
It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs,  held 
on  the  23d  of  April,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
cheefe,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  j  on  the  10th  of 
December,  for  only  hogs  ;  and  on  the  next  day, 
for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  cheefe,  linen  and 
woollen  cloth. 

About  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Bewdley 
is  Lower  Areley,  or  King's  Areley,  fo  cal- 
led to  diftinguifli  it  from  Over  Areley,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Severn,  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Bewdley.  This  village  has  a  fmall 
manufactory  of  hempen  cloth.  Here  was  the  feat 
of  the  Muckelowes,  a  family  of  great  antiquity, 
who  poffefTed  many  manors  in  the  county  of  Shrop- 
fhire,  before  the  civil  wars  between  king  Charles 
the  Firft  and  his  parliament,  when  joining  the 
king's  party,  they  loft  almoftall  their  eftates  ;  one 
•f  them,  major-general  JNIuckelowe  was  mortally 

wounded 
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wounded  at  the  battle  of  Worcefter  \  the  family^ 
in  the  male  line,  is  lately  become  extin6t:,  and 
the  eftate  is  poflefTed  by  another  family,  into 
which  the  heirefs  married.  The  venerable  hall, 
which  belonged  to  this  family,  is  feveral  hundred 
years  old,  and  there  is  a  very  fine  profpecl  from 
the  church  and  parfonage  houfe,  towards  the 
Clent  hills,  &c.  In  the  church-yard  is  a  re- 
markable tomb  of  Sir  Harry  Coningfby,  confift- 
ing  of  a  flone  wall,  about  four  feet  high  and  thir- 
teen feet  long,  on  which  is  this  infcription  in  \Q^ 
ly  large  letters,  without  any  flops  or  points. 

LITholoGEMA    qUARE  REPONITVR  SIR    HARRV 

That  is,  a  heap  of  ftones.  Wherefore  ?  Sir  Harry 
lies  here.  The  tradition  concerning  him  is  this  :  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who,  as  he  was 
playing  with  his  fon  and  only  child,  at  one  of  th^e 
windows  of  his  houfe,  the  infant  fprung  out  of  his 
arms,  and  falling  into  the  moat  which  furroundedthe 
building, wasdrowned.  Thisdrcadful  accident  had 
fuch  an  efFedt  on  the  father,  that  he  grev/  melancholy, 
and  retired  to  a  fmall  houfe  in  this  parifh,  where  he 
died,  ordering  by  his  will,  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  church-yard,  his  grav^  to  be  filled  with 
pebbles,  and  his  tomb  as  above  defcribed,  with  a 
flone  feat  before  it,  and  a  walnut-tree  at  each  end. 

About  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Areley  is  AsT- 
LEY,  a  village,  in  which  Ralph  de  Tonedi,  be- 
fore the  year  ii6o,  founded  an  alien  priory  of  Be- 
nedictine monks,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of  St, 
Taurinus,  near  Ebroix  in  Normandy  ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  this  priory  was 
annexed  to  the  college  at  Weftbury  in  Gloucef- 
tcrfliire. 

Hertlebury,  or  Hartlebury  caftle,  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bewdley,  and  ten  miles  north 
of  Worcefter,   is  an   ancient  caftle  or  palace  of 

the 
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the  biihop  of  Worcefter,  which  has  a  park  belong- 
ing to  it.  This  caftle  was  given  by  Burrhed,  or 
Burdred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
850,  to  Alhun,  or  Alwinus,  biOiop  of  Worcef- 
ter,  and  to  that  fee  for  ever.  The  caftle  was  be- 
gun to  be  built  by  Walter  de  Cantilupe  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  was  finifaed  by  GifFord, 
bifliop  oi'  the  fame  fee,  and  chancellor  to  that 
king*  who  had  obtained  his  licenfe  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  dated  the  8th  of  June,  1268.  A  handfoine 
gate-houfe  was  erected  here,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  it  was  de- 
molifhed  in  the  civil  wars,  when  feveral  parcels  of 
land  belonging  to  the  manor  were  fold  by  order 
of  parliament,  to  Thomas  Weftrow,  but  they 
have  been  fince  reftored  to  that  fee  ;  and  the  caf» 
tie,  which  was  ruinous,  has,  by  the  munificence 
of  feveral  bifhops,  been  rendered  a  beautiful  and 
elegant  ftrudure.  For  the  fatisfad^ion  of  cur 
readers  we  have  given  an  engraved  view  of  it. 

At  Glasshampton,  commonly  called  Glas- 
SAN,  a  village  about  fix  miles  from  Bewdley,  is  a 
very  noble  houfe,  the  feat  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Cookes  Winford,  Bart,  and  now  of  Charles 
Walcot,  late  of'Walcot  in  Shropfhire,  Efq; 

Seven  miles  foutl  by  weft  of  Hartlebury  caftle 
is  VV^rxLEY  Magna,  near  which  is  Witley  court, 
the  feat  of  the  late  lord  Foley.  The  parifti  church 
of  this  village  is  a  very  handfome  ftrudure,  and 
ail  the  windows  are  adorned  with  painted  glafs  ; 
tit  was  done  by  Price  in  the  year  1719,  and  was 
brought  hither  from  the  chapel  at  Canons,  the 
feat  of  the  late  duke  of  Chandos.  This  church, 
though  veryfmall,  it  having  but  thirty-five  pews,, 
is  one  of  the  gayeft  Proteftant  places  of  worfhip 
in  England,  it  being  profufely  adorned  with  paint- 
ing and  gilding. 

About 
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About  nine  miles  eaft  by  north  of  Witley 
Adagna  is  Tenbury,  or  Tamebury,  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  on  the  river  Tame,  which  co- 
ming out  of  Shropfhire,  firft  pafles  by  this  town, 
in  its  courfe  to  the  Severn.  It  is  fituated  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  miles  north- weft  by  weft  of 
London,  and  is  a  pretty  large^,  populous,  and 
well  built  town,  which  has  a  plentiful  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  the  2':th  of 
April,  the  i8th  of  July,  and  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, for  horned  cattle,  horfes  and  fheep. 

This  county  has  produced  the  following  re- 
markable perfons,  befides  thofe  whofe  lives  we  have 
already  given  under  the  places  of  their  birth. 

Richard  dc  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  one 
of  the  moft  gallant  knights.,  and  moft  renowned 
warriors  in  the  fifteenth  century,  .was  defcended 
from  a  feries  of  illuftrious  anceftors,  and  was  born 
January  28,  1381,  at  the  manor-houfe  of  Sal- 
warpe  in  this  county.  At  the  coronation  of  king 
Henry  the  Fourth,  he  was  created  knight  of  the 
Bath  J  and  jufted  and  tilted  againft  all  comers 
at  the  coronation  of  that  king's  confort.  He  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  in  fuppreffing  the  rebel- 
lions of  Owen  Glendower  and  of  the  two  Pier- 
cies ;  and  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, he  encountered  and  overcame  fome  of  the 
braveft  knights  in  the  feveral  countries  through 
which  he  pafied.  He  likevvife  fignalized  himfelf 
in  the  wars  of  France;  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
regent,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  king  Henry  the 
Fifth's  brother,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  This  poft  he  enjoyed 
about  four  years  ;  and  dying  April  the  30th,  I439> 
in  the  caftle  of  Roan,  his  body  was  brought  over 
to  England,  and  interred  In  the  collegiate  church 
of  Warwick. 

Samuel 
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Samuel   Butler,  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  was    the   fon   of  a  reputable  far- 
mer, and   was   born  at  Strentham  in  this  county 
on  the    13th    of  February,    16 12.       11°   had   his 
education  at  Cambridge,  but   was  never  matricu- 
lated   in    that   univerfity.     Having   gone  through 
his  courfc  of  academical  learning,  he  returned  to 
his  nati/e   county,  and  became  clerk  to  one  Mr. 
JefFeries,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  pesice.     From 
the  fjrvice  of  this  gentlemen   he   pafled  into   that 
of  Elizabeth,  countefs  of  Kent ;  and  here  he  en- 
joyed   every  opportunity  of  improving   himfejfby 
reading  and  by  converfation.  He  afcervvards  lived 
with  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Bedfordlhire,  and  a  famous  commander 
under     Oliver    Cromwell ;     and    it   was    during 
his  refidence  in  this  family  that  he  wrote  his  admi- 
rable   poem,   called    Hudibras,    under  which  cha- 
racter, it    is   generally   fuppofed,  he   intended    to 
ridicule    and    burlefque  that  knight.     Upon    the 
reftoration   of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  to   Richard,  earl  of  Carbury, 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  who  conititutcd  him  (Icwt 
ard    of  Ludlow   caftle.      But    thou^^h  he  receied 
jnany  promifes,  and  fome   few  civilities,  from  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Dorfet,   Cla- 
rendon, and  others,  who  admired  his  genius,   and 
courted  his  company,  yet  he  could  never  obtain  any 
eftablilhmentthat  might  render  him  independent  ; 
and  after  living  in  obfcurity  to  the  age   of   fixty- 
eight,  he  died  in  want,  September  the  25th,  1680, 
and  was  interred,  at  the  cxpence  of  a  friend,    in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden.     A 
monument  was    afterwards  eredted  to  his  memory 
in   Weftminfter-abbey,  by  Mr.  alderman  Barber. 
Befides  his  Hudibras,  he  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  ; 
and  feveral   were  afcribed  to  him  which  he  never 
wrote.     They  were  publilhcd  after  his  death  in 

three 
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three  vols,  duodecimo.  King  Charles  the  Second, 
it  is  faid,  was  (o  charmed  with  the  merit  of  Hu- 
dibras,  that  he  had  got  a  great  part  of  it  by  heart ; 
yet  was  he  either  fo  carelefs  in  his  temper,  or  To 
little  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  liberality,  that 
the  only  mark  of  favour  he  ever  fhewed  the  au- 
thor, was  a  prefent  he  maxle  him  of  three  hundred 
pounds. 

William  Derham,  a  moft  excellent  chriftian, 
philofopher  and  divine,  in  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  was 
born  November  the  26th,  1657,  at  Stowton 
near  Worcefter,  and  educated  at  Trinity-college, 
Oxford.  Having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  and  entered 
into  orders,  he  became  fucceffively  chaplain  to 
the  lady  dowager  Grey  of  Warke,  vicar  of  War- 
grave  in  Berkfhire,  redlor  of  Upminfter  in  Efiex, 
chaplain  to  George,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
king  George  the  Second,  and  canon  of  Windfor, 
He  was  likewifechofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  proved  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  mofl 
induftrious  members  of  that  learned  body;  for  he 
enriched  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  with  ma- 
ny valuable  and  curious  pieces.  But  his  principal 
performances,  and  thofe  which  have  immortalized 
his  memory,  were  his  Phyfico -Theology^  and  Afiro- 
Theology^  the  former  of  which  appeared  in  17 13, 
the  latter  the  year  following.  And  thus  having 
employed  himfelf,  during  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life,  inftudying  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  interefts  of  piety  and  virtue,  he  re- 
figned  his  breath  April  the  5th5  1735,  in  the  fe- 
venty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

F^^&^"^H[S  county  was  called  by  the 
N\  '^^  r^  Saxons  Eboriarcyrc,  but  took  its 
^^  T^  h^^  prefent  name  from  the  city  of 
^^  ^^  York.  It  is  much  the  largefl 
^  ^^  fe  county  in  England,  and  is  bound- 
k.^^^^jt^  ^cl  on  the  north  by  the  German 
ocean,  and  the  billiopric  of  Dur- 
ham, from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Tees  J  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  j  on  the 
fouth  by  Lincolnliiire,  Nottinghamihire,  Derby- 
fhire,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Cheihire ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Lancailiire  and  Weftmoreland  i  it  extend- 
ing in  length  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles, 
in  breadth  eighty,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  in  circumference.  The  city  of  York, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  county,  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  London. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  county  was  in- 
habited b)  the  Brigantes,  as  were  the  counties  of 
Lancaftiire,  Weitmoreland,  Cumberland,  and 
the  biftiopric  of  Durham  ;  but  whence  this  name 
is  derived,  authors  are  not  agreed.  According  to 
the  French,  it  fignifies  boiiterous,  refolute  men. 
Thefe  people  had  this  advantage,  that  they  could 
be   attacked   by  land  only  in  front,  and  they  had 
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nothing  to  fear  from  the  north.  Petelius  Cereaiiv, 
propraeter  under  Vefpafian,  brought  the  Brigantec 
under  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but  according  to  Tacitus 
they  made  a  brave  refinance,  and  were  not  en- 
tirely conquered  till  they  had  fought  many  battles. 
This  Cerealis  had  fled  before  Boadicea,  when  he 
■was  lieutenant  of  the  ninth  legion  ;  for  all  his 
foot  being  cut  to  pieces,  he  was  glad  to  efcape 
with  his  horfe.  But  at  this  time  Vefpafian  had 
furniftied  him  with  a  fuperior  force,  and  many 
brave  ofncers,  which  enabled  him  to  reduce  the 
Brigantes.  They  had,  indeed,  been  before  under 
the  Roman  power,  but  this  was  rather  by  treaty 
and  free  confcnt,  than  by  force  of  arms  j  and  the 
efforts  they  made  againfl  Cerealis  were,  in  fome 
fenfe,  the  eff^ircs  of  defpair,  and  therefore  they 
fold  their  lives  and  liberties  at  a  very  dear  rate. 
At  length,  when  the  emperor  Conftantine  divided 
Britain  into  three  parts,  namely,  into  Britannia 
Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Caefari- 
enfis,  this  county  was  included  in  the  lafb,  and 
York  was  the  capital  city. 

As  to  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Yorkfliire,  they 
are  very  numeious  j  for,  indeed,  the  farther  we 
go  northward,  the  more  of  thefe  are  generally 
found  J  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  Romans 
having  reduced  as  much  of  the  ifland  as  they 
thought  proper  to  keep,  they  cantoned  their  prin- 
cipal force  on  the  frontiers,  on  which  account 
there  are  here  ftill  many  memorials  of  their  fla- 
tions,  as  well  as  many  infctiptions  ftill  in  being, 
and  even  fome  cut  on  the  rocks,  which  fome  years 
ago  were  legible.  Altars,  urns,  and  Roman  coins, 
have  likewife  been  frequently  found,  and  there 
are  three  military  ways  whigh  lead  through  the 
city  of  York  j  and  upon  thefe  v^ere  feveral  Reman 
ftatioai* 

When 
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When  the  Saxons  were  fettled  in  this  part  of 
the  ifland,  and  the  whole  was  divided  into  feven 
kingdoms,  this  county  formed  a  part  of  that  of 
Northumberland,  which  was  divided  into  Deira 
and  Bernicia.  Yorkfhire  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  of  Deira,  who  after  a  fucceffion 
of  fix  kings  of  Bernicia,  in  the  fpace  of  tvventy- 
feven  years,  became  mafter  of  the  whole;  and 
•Yorkfhire  continued  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
■'  Northumberland,  till  Egbert,  king  of  the  Weft- 

•  Saxons,  fubdued  the  other  fix,  and  rendered   all 
England  fubje6l  to  his  power. 

The  victorious  Egbert  was,  however,  fcarcel/ 
'  fettled  in  his  doiriinions,  before  the  Danes  arriving 
'  in  thefe    northern   parts,  in    thirty-five  (hips,  .be- 
gan here  their  ravages  and  depredations.     Egbert 

•  made  a  brave  oppofition,  but  being  overpowered 
'  by  thefe  invaders,  loft  his  two  generals  Dudda  and 
"  Ofmond,  with  many  foldiers,  he  himfelf  narrow- 
^  ly  efcaping.  l^his  victory  fo  encouraged  the 
*^  Danes,  thac  after  many  battles  at  different  times, 
■  with    various    fuccefs,    they    at  length    got   the 

Sovereign  power  into  their  own  hands;  and  du- 
riHg  this  period,  many  remarkable  tranfaclions 
happened  in  this  county. 

After  the  conqueft  of  England  by  William  the 
Firft,  that  prince  fettled  many  of  his  friends  in 
this  county  ;  but  this  ftep  was  not  fufficient  to 
preferve  the  public  tranquility;  for  many  of  the 
Saxon  nobility  beina;  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  his 
government,  fled  into  Denmark,  where  they  per- 
fuaded  king  Swain  to  invade  England,  in  order  to 
recover  his  right  to  the  throne;  upon  which  he 
fent  his  two  (ons,  Fiarold  and  Canute,  with  two 
"hundred  fail  of  fhips,  in  company  with  Ofbsrn 
their  uncle.  They  arrived  in  the  Umber  in  March, 
jo6g,  and  having  landed  their  men,  among 
whom  were  many  Englifh  fugitives,  they  marched 
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diredly  towards  York,  and  took  that  city.  At 
the  fame  time,  Edgar  Etheling,  a  Saxon  prince, 
coming  out  of  Scotland,  with  a  number  of  Eng^ 
lifli  exiles,  joined  them.  William  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  Northumbrians,  that  he  was  heard  to 
fwear,  that  by  God's  fplendour  he  would  not 
leave  a  foul  of  them  alive ;  and  as  foon  as  he  en- 
tered Yorkfhire  he  executed  his  thrcata>by  terrible 
ravages.  Mean  time  the  Danes  kept  their  poit 
where  he  durft  not  attack  them.  To  extricate 
hlmfelf  from  this  difficulty,  he  fent  private  emif- 
laries  to  bribe  the  general  by  prefents,  with  leave 
to  plunder  the  country  along  the  fea  coaft,  provi- 
ded he  would  depart  when  winter  was  over.  This 
negociation  fucceeded  to  his  wifh,  and  Ofbern  re- 
tired in  the  beginning  of  fpring.  The  king  thea 
marched  to  York  to  befiege  the  city,  which  was 
defended  by  an  Englifh  and  Scotch  garrifon, 
and  they  were  at  length  obliged  by  famine  to  capitu* 
late  ;  but  the  fiege  was  no  fooner  over,  than  find^ 
ing  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  on  the  Nor-? 
thumbrians,  he  ravaged  the  country  in  fo  merci-? 
lefs  a  manner,  that  for  fixty  miles  together,  be- 
tween York  and  Durham,  he  is  faid  not  to  have 
left  a  houfe  ftanding ;  when  the  lands  lying 
untilled,  the  people  died  in  heaps,  after  having 
endeavoured  to  prolong  a  wretched  life,  by  eating 
the  mod  unclean  animals. 

This  county  bore  a  confiderable  part  in  the 
principal  tranfa6tions  of  the  following  reigns,  par- 
ticularly in  the  difputes  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  there  was  a  rebellion  in  Yorkihire,  foment^r 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, the  king's  brother.  It  was  firft  occafion- 
ed  by  a  difpute  relating  to  an  old  hofpital  in  York  5 
for  when  the  prodlors  of  that  hofpital  went,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  to  collect   the  cor^,  the  huf- 
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-"bandmen  beat  them,  and  fent  them  away.  This 
("mail  difference  foon  terminated  in  an  open  rebel- 
lion, and  fifteen  thoufand  men  being  ailembled, 
threatened  to  fall  upon  the  city  of  York  :  to  pre- 
vent this  the  marquis  of  Montacute,  prefident  of 
the  county,  gathering  a  fcleci  body  of  men,  at- 
tacked and  vanquiftied  them  before  they  reached 
■the  city,  and  caufed  their  captain  to  be  immedi- 
ately beheaded.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
thefe  troubles,  for  they  got  other  leaders,  and 
were.  ftiH  purfuing  their  defign  upon  York,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  want  of  artillery,  which 
induced  them  to  march  to  London. 

When  king  Henry  the  Eighth  had  eftablifhed 
'his  fupremacy,  and  an  a6l  of  parliament  allowed 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Ten  Com- 
inandments,  to  be  read  in  Englifh  in  the  churches, 
this  reformation  caufed  a  formidable  rebellion  ia 
this  county,  where  the  people  aflembled  to  the 
number  of  forty  thoufand,  well  provided  with 
horfes,  arms,  and  artillery,  in  order  to  defend 
what  they  termed  the  faith  of  Chrift,  calling  their 
march  the  Holy  and  BlefTed  Pilgrimage,  and  on 
their  banners  were  painted  on  one  fide  Chrift  on 
the  crofs,  and  on  the  other  a  chalice  and  hoft. 
The  earl  of  Shrev/fbury  being  in  thefe  parts,  im- 
mediately aflembled  an  army,  and  was  foon  joined 
by  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  who  had 
a  great  army  under  their  command,  and  were  or- 
dered to  attack  the  rebels.  Thefe  were  encamped 
near  Doncafter,  and  terms  of  accommodation 
were  offered  them,  to  which  they  refufed  to  1  ii1en,and 
a  pitched  battle  was  agreed  upon  ;  but  happily 
the  river  Don  being  fwelled  by  the  rain  that 
fell  in  the  night,  they  were  prevented  coming 
to  an  engagement,  and  by  the  mediation  of  fome 
of  the  nobility,  3  pardon  v/as  obtained,  which  molt 
F  2  of 
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of  the  rebels  accepted,  and  returned  home.  Some^ 
indeed,  would  not  fubmit,  but  were  foon  reduced 
by  force,  and  their  leaders  put  to  death. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  different  in  the  three 
different  parts  into  which  it  is  divided.  Thus, 
in  the  North  Riding  it  is  colder  and  purer  than  in 
either  of  the  others.  In  the  Eafl  Riding,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  German  ocean,  and  the 
great  cftuary  of  the  Humber,  render  it  lefs  pure 
and  healthy  J  but  on  the  hilly  parts,  towards  the 
north-weft,  is  a  large  traft  called  the  Woulds, 
in  which  the  air  is  but  little  effeded  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fea ;  and  in  the  Weft  Riding, 
the  air  is  fharj  er,  and  efteemed  more  falubricus, 
than  in  the  other  two.  The  purity  of  the  air  is 
lufficiently  evinced  by  the  longevity  of  feveral  of 
its  inhabitants.  Thus  at  bkipton  lived  nrnny 
years  one  Robert  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  fix  years 
of  age,  went  about  a  begging.  At  Dent,  a  vil- 
lage, fcated  by  a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name, 
fouth-weft  of  Afkrig,  there  lived  two  perfons,  the 
father  and  Ton,  who,  in  1664,  were  fummoned 
as  witncffes  upon  a  trial  at  York  affizes,  when  the 
father  w'as  above  one  hundred  and' thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  the  fon  upwards  of  one  hundred. 
But  a  much  more  remarkable  inftance  of  longe- 
vity, was  Henry  Jennings,  who  died  in  1670,  at 
one  hundred  and  fixty-nine  years  of  age,  of  whom 
we  ftiall  give  a  more  particular  account  in  treat- 
ing of  the  place  of  his  refidence. 

This  extenfive  county  is  watered  by  many  ri? 
vers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Derwent,  the 
Oufe,  the  Hull,  the  Swale,  the  Ure,  the  Nidd, 
the  Wharfe,  the  Are,  the  Calder,  the  Don,  the 
Tees,  and  the  Ribblej  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Humber,  which  is  more  properly  an  eftuary, 
pr  gulf,  and  receives  moft  of  the  above  rivers. 
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The  Dcrwent  rifes  not  far  from  Whitby,  a 
town  on  the  coaft  of  the  German  ocean,  and  run- 
ning fouth,  and  then  weft,  receives  the  Rye,  and 
feveral  lefler  ftreams,  when  turning  to  the  South- 
ward, it  pafles  by  New  Malton  and  HowJen,  and 
winding  to  the  eaftward,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Oufe,  juft  before  its  influx  into  the  Humber. 

The  Hull  rifes  in  a  wild  part  of  the  county 
called  York  Would,  and  running  fouth  and  eaft, 
pafTes  by  Beverley,  and  then  flowing  to  the  fouth - 
ward,  falls  into  the  Humber  at  Kingfton  upon 
Hull. 

The  Oufe  is  compofed  of  feveral  rivers,  and 
begins  to  take  this  name  about  the  city  of  York, 
?.t  thejun6lion  of  the  rivers  Swale  and  Ure,  near 
Aldborough,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
York.  This  river  pafics  through  the  city  of 
York,  and  then  running  to  the  fouthward, 
winds  fouth-eaft  by  Selby,  and  then  turning  to 
the  ealiward,  receives  the  Derwent  near  Howden, 
and  falls  into  the  v/eftern  extremity  of  the  Hum- 
ber. 

The  Swale  rifes  near  the  fpring  of  the  Ure, 
and  runs  with  a  rapid  ftream  fouth-eaft,  througli 
a  tradt  of  country  called  Swaledale,  to  Richm')iui, 
near  which  it- falls  with  great  violence  down  foms 
rocks,  forming  a  catara6l,  whence  itcontinae<;  its 
courfe  fouth-eaft,  and*falls  into  the  Ure  at  Ald- 
borough. 

The  Ure  rifes  in  a  mountainous  tradl  on  the 
borders  of  Wcftmoreland,  and  running  eaft,  paftes 
by  Afkrig,  Middleham,  Mafham,  and  turning 
fouth-eaft,  flows  by  Rippon  and  Boroughbridge  ; 
foon  after  which  it  receives  the  Swale,  and  pafTmg 
on  towards  York,  its  name  is  changed  to  that 
of  the  Oufe. 
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The  Nidd  rifes  among  the  Craven  hills,  and 
pafHng  by  Ripley  and  Knarefborough,  falls  into 
the  Swale. 

The  Wharfe,  or  Wherfe,  rifes  alio  in  the  wild 
ftony  traft  called  Craven  hills,  in  the  north-weft 
part  of  the  county,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  al- 
Eioft  parallel  to  the  Nidd,  pailes  by  Ottley,  We- 
therby,  and  Tadcafler,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  river  Oufe,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sel^y. 

The  Are  rifes  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  near  Set- 
tle, in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county,  not  far 
from  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  and  runs  with  a. 
flow  and  gentle  flream  by  Skipton,  then  winds  to 
the  eaft  and  fouth  eaft,  and  paiTing  by  Leeds, 
Pontefraft,  and  Snaith,  is  joined  by  the  Don^^ 
and  foon  after  falls  into  the  Oufe. 

The  Calder  rifes  in  Lancafhire,  and  running 
eaftvv  ard,  falls  into  the  Are,  about  five  miles  north- 
ealt  of  Wakefield. 

The  Don,  of  Dune,  rifes  near  the  borders  of 
Chefliire,  and  running  fouth-eaft  to  Sheffield,  di- 
rects its  courfe  north- eafl,  pafTing  by  Rotherhanv 
and  Doncafler,  and  falls  into  the  Are  at  Snaith^ 
near  its  influx  into  the  Oufe. 

The  Tees  feparates  this  county  from  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Durham,  where  it  has  been  already  defcri- 
bed,  and  running  eaft  and  north-eaft,  falls  into- 
ilie  German  ocean,  in  the  north-eaft  extremity  of 
the  county. 

The  Ribble  rifes  amOng  the  Craven  hills,  and 
running  fouth  by  Settle  and  Gifborne,  paftes  into 
Lancafhire, 

The  lefs  confiderable  ftreams  of  this  county  are 
the  Rother,  the  Cock,  the  Wafhbrook,  the  Idle^ 
the  Hebden,  the  Went,  the  Dent,  the  Kebeck, 
the  Hyde,  the  Foulnefs,  the  Grer,  and  the  Revel. 

Yorkfhire  has  feveral  mineral  fprings,  one  of 
the  principal   of  which  is  at  xVIalton>  alfo  called 

New 
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New  Malton,  in  the  road  from  York  to  Scarbo- 
rough, and  being  flrongly  impregnated  with  iron 
is  called  Malton-Spaw.  Seven  pints  of  this  wa- 
ter contain  three  drams  and  a  half,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  fediment,  which  has  an  auftere  bitterifh 
taile,  the  fait  of  which  is  a  calcarious  nitre, 
though  different  in  fome  fenfe  from  others  ;  for 
it  will  not  ferment  with  oil  of  vitrol,  nor  with 
fpirit  of  fait ;  but  it  will  turn  greenifh  with  fyrup 
of  violets.  The  mud  and  fcum  of  this  water, 
will  dry  up  and  heal  old  ulcers,  fcabs  and  tetters 
i,n  a  wonderful  manner.  Internally,  the  water 
works  agreeably  bv  ftool  and  urine,  unlefs  the 
ftomach  be  foul,  and  then  it  will  vomit  the  firlt 
day  or  two.  The  common  dofe  is  from  three 
pints  to  fix  :  but  fome  think  fmaller  dofes  would 
be  more  proper.  It  is  good  in  the  hypocondriac 
melancholy,  in  an  afthiDa  with  fpitting  of  blood, 
and  in  internal  ulcers  and  bleedings.  It  is  alio 
recommended  in  cbftrudions  of  the  bowels,  and 
in  a  relaxation,  v^eaknefs,  and  languidnefs  of  the 
body,  it  being  a  ftrengthener  and  deobflruem  as 
as  v/cll  as  a  purge. 

At  Croft,  a  village  in  the  North  Riding  or 
Yorklhire,  on  the  confines  of  the  bifnopric  or 
Durham,  is  a  fpring  of  fine,  clear,  fparkline 
water,  with  a  ilrong  fmell  of  falphur.  A  gallon 
yields  one  hundred  and  feventy-feven  grahis  of  a 
very  white  fediment,  which  has  a  flrong  fmell  like 
that  of  hawthorn  flowers.  It  confifts  of  lime-ftone, 
nitre,  and  fca-falt;  but  the  nitre  is  double  or  tre- 
ble to  the  latter.  It  is  a  purging  water,  if  drank 
from  four  pints  to  nine,  and  is  faid  to  have  per- 
formed many  eminent  cures,  both  by  drinking  and 
bathing. 

Scarborough  water  is   the  mofl  noted   in    all 

Yerkfhire,  and  was  difcovered  about  one  hundred 

and  fixty  years  ago.     It  has  been  much  ufed  of 
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late  years,  not  only  at  the  fountain  head,  but  at' 
diftant  places.  The  tafte  is  bitterifh  and  ferru- 
ginous }  it  curdles  with  foap,  and  yields  a  large 
>A'hite  grumous  fediment  with  oil  of  tartar.  A 
gallon  yields  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
grains  of  a  reddifli  white  colour,  with  a  bitter, 
^Itilh,  and  roughifli  tafte.  It  deftroys  the  four- 
jiefs  of  acids,  ferments  ftrongly  therewith,  and 
turns  of  a  light  green  with  fyrup  of  violets.  The 
proportion  of  earth  to  the  faline  parts,  is  as  fixty- 
fix  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  1  he  water  has 
been  found  good  in  he<5tic  fevers,  the  rheumatifm, 
fcurvy,  preternatural  thirft,  recent  and  partial 
inflammations,  and  difeafes  of  the  fkin.  Jt  is 
aifo  good  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  from  intem- 
perance, as  well  as  in  hypocondriac  and  hyfteric 
diforders  ;  in  afthmas,  in  habitual  coftivcnefs,. 
the  heart- burn,  and  in  ail  cafes  where  purging  is 
iiidicated.  Seme  recommend  it  againft  all  pre- 
leinatural  evacuations,  as  gleets,  the  fujor  albus 
and  bloody  urine,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
green  ficknefs. 

At  Harregate,  two  miles  north-weft  of  Knaref- 
borough,  in  the  Weft  Riding,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ftrongeft  fulphureous  water  in  Great  Britain. 
A  gallon  of  that  commonly  drank,  for  there  are 
three  wells,  contains  two  ounces  of  pure  fea-falt, 
and  near  two  fcruples  of  earth  j  therefore  the  pre- 
dominating fait  muft  needs  be  marine.  A  warm 
bath  made  with  this  water  cures  aches,  bruifes, 
ftrains,  lamenefs,  weaknefs  of  the  back,  begin- 
ning of  the  dropfy,  and  paralytic  pains  and  w«ak- 
nels.  It  alfo  diflolves  hard  fwellings,  cures  old 
ulcers,  and  all  difeafes  of  the  fkin  \  it  has  great 
power  in  eafmg  the  gout  and  fciatica.  Internally 
drank  from  three  to  four  pints,  it  purges  brifkly, 
and  raifes  the  fpirits.  It  powerfully  cleanfes  the 
Itomach  and  inteftines,  killing  all  forts  of  worms; 
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befules  which  it  wUl  cure  the  cold  fcurvy,  and 
helps  the  jaundice  of  many  years  {landing.  It  ?^(o 
cures  diforders  of  the  fpleen,  the  green  ficknefs, 
cramp,  the  head-ach,  and  the  king's  evil. 

Broughton  water  proceeds  from  a  fpring,  irr 
the  road  from  Skipton  in  Yorkfhire,  to  Coin  in^ 
Lancafhire,  the  village  being  in  the  mid-way  be- 
tween thofe  two  places.  It  is  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
and  colder  than  common  water,  as  is  obfervable 
in  others  of  the  fulphureous  kind,  A  gallon 
contains  four  drams  of  fediment,  the  fourth  part 
of  which  is  earth,  and  the  reft  fea-falt  and  nitre* 
Its  virtues  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Harregate 
water,  but  weaker. 

At  Wigglefworth,  a  village  in  the  Weft-Riding, 
four  miles  fouth  of  Settle,  is  a  fpring  remarkable 
for  yielding  an  alcaline  nitrous  fait.  It  is  very 
black,  and  has  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur,  with  a 
faltifb  tafte,  and  lathers  with  foap  ;  but  will  not 
curdle  milk.  Three  gallons  yields  feven  drams  of 
fediment,  of  Vv^hich  hx  fcruples  and  a  half  are 
black  earth,  and  the  reft  fait.  The  country  peo- 
ple drink  four  or  five  pints  of  this  water  as  a  vo- 
mit, and  fix  or  {ev^n  as  a  purge;  but  it  feems 
ftrange  that  m6re  fhould  be  required  for  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

'  At  Newton-dale  in  the  North-Riding,  twelve 
miles  weft  by  north  of  Whitby,  is  a  water  that  is 
cold,  and  very  aftringent  ;  and  petrifies  every 
thing  in  its  courfe,  producing  various  beauti- 
ful mcruftations  and  figures.  It  efte£tually  cures 
loofenefles  and  bleedings  of  every  kind,  both  ia 
man  and  beaft  ;  and  quickly  and  wonderfully 
rellores  weakened  joints,  that  are  even  beginning 
to  be  diftorted,  by  bathing  therein-. 

KnareftDorough  is  noted  for  a  dropping  well, 
Tiie  v^ater   is  very  cold,    extrera^ely  limpid   and 
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fweet,  and  will  let  fall  a  white  fediment,  with  oil' 
of  tartar.  It  has  a  petrifying  quality,  and  its  par- 
ticles Gonfift  chiefly  of  fpar  and  fome  fulphur  ;  a 
gallon  of  the  water  that  fell  from  the  petrifying 
rock,  yielded  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  grains 
of  fediment,  of  which  feven  fcruples  and  four 
grains,  left  five  fcruples  and  four  grains  of  earth, 
which  v/ould  ferment  with  acids  ;  and  there  were 
two  fcruples  of  fait,  which  fhot  into  nitrous  cry- 
stals. It  cu-res  inveterate  fluxes  of  the  belly^ 
bloody  fluxes,  and  the  diabetes,  as  well  as  all  pre- 
ternatural difcharges  of  blood,  and  it  alfo  cures 
colliquative  fweats,  as  well  as  ulcers  of  the 
bowels,  and  he£lic  fevers.  Three  half  pints  are 
a  dofe. 

In  York- Would,  after  very  rainy  feafons,  wa- 
ter frequently  guflies  out  of  the  earth,  and  rifes  to 
a  confiderabk  height.  Thefe  jets  the  country 
people  call  Vipfies,  or  Gypfics,  and  imagine  them 
to  be  the  fore-runners  of  famine,  and  other  public 
calamities.  This  phenomena  is  thus  accounted 
for.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rain  water,  being  re- 
ceived and  colledted  in  large  bafons  or  caverns 
%vithin  the  hills  of  this  mountainous  tracS^,  finds 
a  vent  below,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill:;  ; 
but  the  vent  being  too  fmall  for  the  water  to  ifl*ue 
out,  as  fafl:  as  it  is  colletSled  above,  it  is  forced  up 
into  jets  or  fpouts,  upon  the  fame  principle,  afi 
that  upon  which  artificial  fountains  are  formed  ; 
hence,  after  fprings  in  fummers,  fo  wet  as  to  pro- 
duce thefe  fpouts,  a  fcarcity  of  corn  has  frequent- 
ly happened  throughout  the  kingdom,  whence 
tnc{Q  prognoflics  of  famine  are  better  foumded  than 
moft  others. 

Among  the  remarkable  curiofities  of  this  coun- 
ty, we  ought  not   to  omit  a  fpring,  at  a  village 
called  GiggletWick,  about  half  a  mile  from  Set- 
tle, 
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tie,  which  frequently  ebbs  and  flows  three  times 
in  an  hour,  when  the  water  alternately  finks  and 
rifes  two  feet. 

With  refpec^  to  the  foil  and  fertility  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  county,  it  is  very  different  in  its  three 
different  ridings,  which  make  it  neceffary  to  an- 
ticipate its  general  divifion  into  three  parts  called 
Ridings.  The  name  Riding  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Saxon  word  Trithing,  which  was  applied  to 
the  third  part  of  a  county  or  province  ;  and 
though  this  divifion  into  ridings  is  now  peculiar 
to  Yorkfhire,  it  was  before  the  conqucft  ufed, 
with  refpedl  to  feveral  other  counties  in  the  north 
of  England.  Each  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkfhire  is  as 
large  as  moll:  counties,  and  thefe  are  diftinguiftied 
by  the  names  of  the  North  Riding,  the  Eaft  Riding, 
and  the  Weft  Riding. 

'I'he  North-Riding  bounds  the  other  two  on 
the  north,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  Black- 
moor,  the  eaftern  part,  which  lies  towards  the 
German  ocean,  and  confifts  of  a  hilly,  rocky,  and 
vv'oody  country ;  but  is  far  from  being  barren,  for 
it  abounds  with  the  neceffarics  of  life.  The 
north-weft  ,  part  called  Richmondfhire,  from 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  diftricSl,  confifts  of 
one  continued  eminence,  or  ridge  of  rocks^  and 
vaft  mountains,  the  fides  of  which  yield  good 
grafs,  and  the  vallies  at  the  bottom  are  very 
Iruiiful,  The  mountains  contain  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  allum,  ftone,  jet,  marble,  and  coal  ; 
but  only  the  allum  and  coal  mines  are  wrought. 
Thefe  mountains  feed  deer  of  a  very  large  lize, 
and  alfo  goats.  Svvaledale  abounds  with  fine 
paftures  ;  and  Wentefdale,  which  is  watered  by 
the  Ure,  is  a  rich  fertile  valley,  aboundincr  with 
wood,  and  ftoil^ked  with  vaft  herds  of  cattle.  To- 
Wiifds  the  fj4-coaft  are  found  great  quantities  of 
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jet,  and  at  Kggleflon,  to  the  north-weft  of  Rich- 
mond, is  a  fine  quarry  of  marble. 

The  Eaft  Riding,  which  is  the  leaft  of  the 
three,  has  a  dry,  Tandy,  and  barren  foi),  yet  the 
fea  coaft  and  vallies  are  very  fruitful,  and  the 
vVouIds  produce  fome  corn,  and  feed  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep.  There 
is  no  want  of  wood  and  pit-coal  for  firing  ;  but 
thefe  are  neglected  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs 
of  coals.  This  divifion  yields  alfo  great  plenty 
of  jet,  an*d  allum  ftones.  The  fea  near  this  coaft 
fwarms  with  herrings,  in  the  herring  feafon  ;  large 
turbots,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fifh  are  alfo 
caught  here  ;  and  the  rivers  abound  with  all  forts 
of  frefh  water  fifh. 

The  foil  of  the  Weft  Riding  is,  like  the  others, 
very  different.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  this  divi- 
fion, the  land  is  hilly  and  ftony,  and  confequently 
not  very  fruitful  ;  but  the  intermediate  valleys 
afford  plenty  of  good  meadow  and  pafture-ground  ; 
and  on  the  fide  next  the  river  Oufe,  the  foil  is 
nch,  producing  wheat  and  barley.  Oats  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  moft  barren  parts  of  this  diftrid  in 
great  abundance.  This  riding  is  alfo  famous  for 
fine  horfes,  goats,  and  other  cattle  ;  and  there  are 
fomc  trees  which  are  feldom  found  wild  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  particularly  the  chefnut^, 
yew,  and  fir.  This  riding  abounds  with  parks 
and  chaces.  Near  Sheffield  in  this  riding,  is  a 
park,  where  in  the  laft  century,  an  oak  was  cut 
down,  which  had  ten  thoufand  feet  of  board  in  it ; 
:and  in  the  fame  park  another  prodigious  oak  was 
felled,  the  trunk  of  whlchvvas  fo  large,  that  as  it 
lay  on  the  ground^  tv^o  men  on  horfeback,  on  each 
fide,  could  not  fee  the  crowns  of  each  others  hats. 
The  town  of  Sherborn  is  remarkable  for  fine  cher- 
lies.  There  are  here  likewife  many  pits  of  coat 
and  jet.     At  Tadcaftcr  there  is  a  q^uarry  of  lime- 
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ftone,  and  at  Sherborn  is  a  fort  of  ftone,  which, 
when  firft  taken  out  of  the  ground,  is  foft,  but 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  becomes  hard  and 
durable.  There  are  alfo  in  many  parts  of  this  ri- 
ding mines  of  ftone,  which  being  calcined  after  a 
peculiar  procefs,  allum  is  extracted  from  them. 

With  refpe6t  to  this  county  in  general,  the  face 
of  the  country  is,  in  fome  parts,  more  delightful 
than  imagination  can  conceive.  The  intermix- 
ture of  high  mountains,  gently  rifing  hi-lls,  and 
beautiful  vallies ;  with  rocks  and  precipices  of  a 
ftupendous  height,  embellifhed  with  hangin'^ 
woods,  and  the  fineft  catara6ls,  all  confpire  to 
form  a  vaft  variety  of  the  mod  enchanting  land- 
fcapes,  in  v/hich  this  county  excels,  not  only  eve- 
ry other  in  Great-Britain,  but,  perhaps,  any 
country  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  whole  world. 
Several  of  thefe  will  be  defcribed  in  treatino;  of 
the  towns  near  which  they  lie  ;  and  we  (hall  con- 
tent ourfelves  here  with  giving  a  view  of  a  part  of 
the  North  Riding. 

On  advancing  towards  the  village  of  Middle- 
ton,  which  is  fituated  five  miles  to  the  north-ead 
of  Richmond,  the  moft  glorious  profpecSls  open 
to  the  view  y  upon  the  left  you  look  down,  over  a 
fine  extenfive  valley,  interfered  with  hedges  and 
a  few  walls,  into  fweet  inclofures,  which  below 
the  point  of  view  are  fcen  diftinct,  though  they^ 
are  almoft  numberlefs ;  fcattered  trees,  houfes^ 
and  villages,  ornament  the  fcene  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  admit  of  defcription.  Beneath  your 
feet,  at  the  bottom  of  a  vaft  precipice,  rolls  the 
Tees,  which  breaks  into  noble  flieets  of  water, 
and  throws  a  magnificence  over  the  Icene,  that  is 
extremely  ftrlking  ;  another  river,  windino-  thro' 
the  vale,  is  feen  to  join  the  7>e3,  and  they  exhi- 
bit no  lefs  than  above  twenty  flieets  of  water,  feat- 
tcred  over  the  plain,  in  the  moft  exquifite  man- 
ner: 
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ner :  the  trembling  iefle6lion  of  the  fun-beams, 
from  fo  many  fpots,  in  fuch  a  range  of  beauty, 
has  an  efFecl  aftoniflilngly  fine. 

After  you  leave  Middleton,  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller is  again  regaled  with  the  moft  luxuriant 
beauties  that  inanimate  nature  can  exhibit.  The 
vales  to  the  left  are  exquifitely  pleafmg :  in  fome 
places,  the  road  hangs  over  the  Tees,  on  the  brink 
of  v^ild  precipices  ;  and  in  others,  the  river  vi^inds 
from  it.  The  plain  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  and  furrounded  with  mountains.  The  fer- 
pentine  courfe  of  the  Tees  is  amazingly  fine.  It 
bends  into  noble  fheets  of  water,  quite  acrofs  the 
valley,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pleafing  than  the 
numerous  inclofures  on  its  banks,  covered  with 
the  freflieft  verdure,  cut  by  hedges,  and  fcattered 
with  ftraggling  trees  and  clumps  of  wood.  Seve- 
ral villages  enliven  the  fcene,  and  from  the  hills 
around  this  paradice,  innumerable  cafcades  pour 
down  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  render  every  fpot  ele- 
gantly romantic.  On  continuing  the  road  through 
this  delightful  region,  you  crofs  wild  moors,  that 
ferve  as  a  contraft  to  the  beautiful  fcenes  you  have 
beheld,  and  render  thofe  that  follow  more  charm- 
ing. After  paffing  New  Bigins,  you  come  to  a 
fpot  called  Dirt- pit,  one  of  the  moft  exquifiie 
bird's-eye  landfcapes  in  the  world  :  it  is  a  fmall 
deep  fequeftered  vale,  containing  a  few  inclofures 
of  a  delightful  verdure,  finely  contraftcd  by  the 
blacknefs  of  the  furrounding  mountains. 

Leaving  this  enchanting  region,  you  crofs  a 
very  difFerent  country,  that  partakes  more  of  the 
terrible  fublime  than  the  pleafmg  and  beautiful. 
Here  you  ride  through  rapid  ftreams,  climb 
along  the  fides  of  rocks,  crofs  bleak  mountains, 
and  ride  up  the  channel  of  torrents,  as  the  only 
furc  way  of  efcaping  the  bogs,  liftening  to  the 
roar   of  a  cataracl>  which   appears   tremendous, 
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Upon  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  where  it 
pours  down  the  rock,  fteeps  oF  wood  prevent: 
your  feeing  it,  but  the  roar  is  prodigious.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  a  full  view  of  this  tremendous  ca- 
taradl,  you  rnuft  crawl  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
reach  from  bough  to  bough,  till  you  get  to  the 
bottom,  under  this  noble  fall,  wh-ere  the  whole 
river,  divided  by  one  rock,  into  two  vaft  tor- 
rents, pours  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of 
near  eighty  feet  ;  the  force  of  the  water  throvi^ing 
up  fuch  a  foam  and  mifty  rain,  that  the  fun  never 
ihines  without  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  bril- 
liant rain-bow.  The  whole  fcene  is  amazingly 
romantic,  for  on  every  fide  it  is  walled  in  with 
pendant  rocks  a  hundred  feet  high,  projecting  in 
bold  and  threatening  clifFs,  covered  with  hanging 
woods,  whof^-^  only  nourifhment,  one  would  ima- 
gine, arofe  from  the  perpetually  defcending  rain,- 
For  this,  and  many  other  defcriptions,  we  are 
obliged  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Young,  and  fhall 
here  continue  the  defcription  of  this  part  of  the' 
countrv,  in  that  Q-endeman's  own  words. 

"  Leaving  this  tremendous  fcene,  fays  he,  I 
*'  difmifTed  the  guide  ;  and  attempting  to  pene- 
"  trate  farther  among  the  mountains,  loft  my 
*'  v/ay,  in  palling  a  ftraggling  wood  j  a  circum- 
'-'  ftance  v.'hich  would  not  have  proved  agreea- 
"  ble,had  I  not  accidentally  blundered  upon  a  fpoty 
*-*  which  thoroughly  repaid  us  for  all  the  anxiety 
*'  of  taking  a  wrong  road.  We  had  not  traver- 
•**  fed  many  miles  over  the  moors,  before  a  moll 
*^  enchanting  landfcape,  as  if  dropped  from  hea- 
'^  ven,  in  the  midft  of  this  wild  defert,  at  once 
*•<■  blefled  our  eyes.  In  afcending  a  very  ftcep 
*«  rocky  hill,  we  were  obliged  to  alight  and  lead 
*'  our  horfes  J  nor  was  it  without  fomc  difficulty 
*'  that  we  broke  through  a  fnrubby  fteep  of  thorns, 
*'  briars,  and  other  underwood  i  but  when  it  was 
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*'  effeded,  we  found  ourfelves  at  the  brink  of  S 
*'  precipice,  with  a  fudden  and  unexpeded  view 
*'  before  our  eyes,  of  a  fcene  more  enticingly  plea-' 
*'  fing  than  fancy  can  paint.  Would  to  heaven  I 
'*  could  unite  in  one  fketch  the  chearfulnefs  of 
**  Zuccarelli,  with  the  gloomy  terrors  of  Pou- 
*'  fm,  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  Claud,  with 
'*  the  romantic  wildnefs  of  Salvator  Rofa.  Even- 
"  with  fuch  pov/ers  it  would  be  difficult  to  llcetch 
*'  the  view  which  at  once  broke  in  upon  our  ra- 
*'  vifhed  eyes. 

'*  Incircled  by  a  round  of  black  mountains,  we 
*'  beheld  a  valley,  which,  from  its  peculiar  beau- 
ty, one  would  have  taken  for  the  favourite  fpot 
of  nature,  a  fample  of  terreftrial  paradicCo 
Halfway  up  the  hills  in  front,  many  rugged 
and  bold  projecting  rocks  difcovered  their  bare 
*'  points,  among  thick  woods,  which  hung  almoft 
"  perpendicularly  over  a  deep  precipice.  In  the 
"  dark  bofom  of  thefe  rocky  fhades,  a  cafcadcy 
"  glittering  in  the  fun,  pours  as  if  from  a  hollow 
<'  of  the  rock,  and  at  its  foot  formsan  irreg-ular  ba- 
"  fon,  prettily  tufted  with  wood,  from  whence  it 
«'  flows  in  a  calm  tranquil  ftream  around  this- 
*^  fmall,  but  beautiful  vale,  lofing  itfelf  among 
**  rocks  in  a  moft  romantic  manner.  Within  the 
^'  banks  of  this  elyfian  ftream,  the  ground  is  moft 
•'  fv^eetly  varied  in  waving  Hopes  and  dales,  form- 
•'  ing  five  or  fix  grafs  inclofures  of  a  verdure  beau- 
''^  tiful  as  painting  can  exprefs.  Several  fpread- 
*'  ing  trees  fcattered  about  the  edges  of  thefe  gen- 
"  tie  hills  have  a  mofl  charming  effect  in  letting 
"  the  green  flopes,  illumined  by  the  fun,  be  (cen 
*'  through  their  branches  ;  one  might  almoft  call 
*'  it  the  clear  obfcure  of  nature. 

"  A  cottage,  and  a  couple  of  hay-flacks,  un- 
**  der  the  Ihade  of  a  clump  of  oaks,  fituated  in 
**  one   of  the  little  dales  of  this  elegant   valley.^ 

**  gav& 
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*'  gave  an  air  of  chearfulnefs  to  the  fcene  ex- 
"  tremely  pleafing.  It  was  upon  the  whole  a 
"  moft  elegant  landfcape,  fo  fweetly  proportion- 
*'  ed,  that  the  eye  commanded  every  obje(St  wL^ 
*'  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  fo  glowing  with  native 
*'  brilliancy,  that  the  gilding  of  reality  here  ex- 
*'  ceeded  even   the  powers  of  imagination." 

Wefhali  now  take  a  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
this  county,  as  performed  in  the  different  parts 
of  it. 

About  Driffield  the  foil  is  chiefly  clay  ;  it  lets  at 
about  10 s.  an  acre,  and  the  farms  are  from  30  1. 
to  120  1.  a  year.  Their  courfe  of  hufbandry  is: 
1.  fallow.  2.  wheat  or  barley.  3.  peas  or  beans, 
and  4.  oats. 

They  plow  four  times  for  wheat,  fow  two 
bufhels  and  a  peck  upon  an  acre,  and  reap,  at  an 
average,  twenty-four.  For  barley  they  plow  five 
times,  ibw  three  bufl-icls,  and  gain  in  return  about 
three  quarters  and  a  half.  For  oats  they  plow  but 
once,  fow  four  bufhels  on  an  acre,  and  a  crop 
does  not  exceed  two  quarters.  For  beans  they 
plow  but  once,  fow  four  bufhels  broad-caft,  and 
never  hoe  them.  The  crop  is  three  quarters  and 
a  half.  Thefe  they  ufe  for  horfes  and.  hogs. 
They  alfo  plow  only  once  for  peas,  fow  three 
bufhels  on  an  acre,  and  in  return,  gain  about  three 
quarters.  They  have  few  turnips,  but  plow  five 
times  for  them,  hoe  them  once,  and  value  an  acre 
of  good  ones  at  3I. 

Their  manuring  confifls  in  folding  their  fheep, 
which  they  do  in  the  pea-land  for  wheat  ;  and  of 
their  farm-yard  dung,  which  they  carry  out,  and 
lay  in  heaps,  but  do  not  flir  it  over,  or  mix  it 
with  any  thing. 

In  their  tillage,  they  ufe  fix  oxen  and  eight 
horfes  for  one  hundred  and  tv/enty  acres  of  arable 
land,  placing  four  horfes  a-breaft  in  a  plough,  and 

do 
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do  frotn  an  acre  to  one  and  a  half  a  day.  Thd" 
food  of  their  working  oxen  in  winter  is  little  be- 
fides  ftraw,  and  they  reckon  them,  as  well  as^ 
horfes,  abfolutely  neceflary.  Good  grafs  lets  at 
20S.  an  acre,  and  they  have  very  good  dairies.  A- 
good  cow  gives,  in  the  bell  feafon,  but  two  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  day.  Their  winter  food  is  ftraw 
and  clover-hay,  but  they  fufFer  the  calves  to  fuck 
only  two  or  three  days.  Their  flocks  of  (beep 
are  from  three  hundred  to  five  hnndred.  The 
folding  they  reckon  the  chief  profit ;  and  this  they" 
carry  on  from  May  till  Martinmas.  They  keep- 
them  all  the  winter  in  the  field. 

Between  Driffield  and  Burlin2;ton,  the  country 
is  various,  but  chiefly  open  woulds,  in  which  the 
foil  is  indifFerent,  and  lets  from  2  s.  to  7  s.  6  d, 
per  acre  ;  but  in  the  inclofures  it  is  much  dearer. 

Acrofs  the  woulds  are  large  traces  miferably  cul- 
tivated. Between  Boynton  and  Honanby,  land? 
lets  from  is.  to  4  s.  an  acre.  They  here  plough 
up  the  turf,  and  fow  barley,  or  more  frequently 
oats,  and  then  leave  the  foil  to  gain  of  itfelf  a 
jiew  fward  ;  this  is  their  management  every  fix 
years  :  but  Mr.  Young  obferves,  that  this  part  of 
the  country  would  admit  of  the  Norfolk  courfe  of 
hufbandry,  and  that  if  the  farmers  here  fowed  1. 
turnips.  2.  barley.  3.  clover,  and  ray-grafs  for 
five  years  ;  and  then  wheat,  the  foil  would,  by 
that  means,  be  always  clean  and  in  heart,  the  food 
for  cattle  greatly  increafed,  and  the  farmers  better 
able  to  pay  14  s,  an  acre,  than  they  nov/  are  4  s. 

About  Eaft-Newton  and  Layftrope,  the  foil  is 
various  ;  fome  good  loams,  gravelly  clay,  coldy 
wet,  fpungy  clay,  and  a  red  ftony  earth,  on  a 
lime-ftonc.  The  average  rent  is  about  12  s.  an 
acre,  and  the  farms  from  20 1.  to  iiol.  The 
common  courfe  here  is  :  i.  fallow.  2.  wheat. 
3.  oats,  and.  4.  peas.  But  Mr.  Legat  of  Lay- 
ftrope, 
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flrope,  has  changed  it  for  the  following  method  : 
I.  fallow.  2.  wheat.  3.  barley.  4.  clover,  the 
firft  crop  mowed,  and  the  fecond  eat.  5.  wheat. 
6.  oats.  7.  turnips.  But  wheat  following  clo- 
ver, which  fucceeds  two  crops  of  corn,  is  very 
bad  management;  befides  turnips,  or  fomc  ameli- 
orating crop,  ought  certainly  to  come  in  between 
the  wheat  and  barley.  They  plow  from  three  to 
five  times  for  wheat  and  barley,  fow  four  bufhel?^ 
and  reckon  the  crop,  on  an  average,  three  quarters 
and  a  half.  They  give  one  earth- for  oats;  fow 
four  bufhels  and  a  half,  the  crop  four  quarters. 
They  plow  but  once  for  beans,  fow  four  bufheb 
broad-cafl,  never  hoe  them,  and  reap  tv/o  quar- 
ters. For  peas  they  alfo  plow  but  once,  and  fow 
but  one  bufliel  on  an  acre,  never  hoe  them,  and 
obtain  about  fixteen  bufhels.  For  rye,  after  bar- 
ley, they  plow  only  once,  but  on  a  fallow,  three 
or  four  times  ;  fow  three  bufhels,  which  is  a  pro- 
digious quantity,  and  reckon  twenty  the  crop  on 
a  medium.  The  manure  they  make  at  home  only 
confifts  in  the  dung  of  their  cattle,  and  the  offal 
itraw,  which  they  never  cut,  but  affert,  that  it  is 
more  beneficial  turned  into  the  ground,  than  con- 
verted into  manure  in  the  farm-yard  ;  but  this  is 
a  very  great  midake.  They  alfo  ufe  large  quanti- 
ties of  lime,  and  likewife  pare  and  burn  fome  of 
their  lands. 

The  grafs  inclofures  in  the  vales  of  Middlcton, 
let  at  25  s.  an  acre,  and  farms  are  from  20  1.  to 
80  1.  a  year.  About  Newbigill,  are  many  im- 
provements of  moors,  by  the  earl  of  Darlington, 
Several  parts  of  the  moors,  that  did  not  yield  a 
farthing  rent,  have  been  inclofed  by  that  noble- 
man ;  and  upon  paring,  burning,  liming,  fow- 
ing  with  turnips,  oats,  and  hard  corn,  and  laid 
down  with  grafs-feeds,  have  been  advanced  to  7  s, 
6  d.  an  acre>  at  which  rent  they  now  remain,    hi 
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the  north,  weft,  and  north-weft  of  this  county, 
are  vaft  large  trails  of  moors,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  good  grafs  fields,  by  the  fame  method  j 
and  the  improvement  immediately  repays  the  cx- 
pences  with  intereft  ;  the  inclofing  alone  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  future  rent,  a  trifling 
matter,  when  named,  in  competition  with  7  s. 
6  d.  an  acre.  In  this  county,  paring,  burning, 
and  liming,  are  all  performed  for  a  guinea  and  a 
half  per  acre,  a  fum,  which  the  turnips,  the  very 
£rft  year,  more  than  repay. 

Ac  Greenfield,  in  the  parifli  of  Arnclifi^  in 
Craven,  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot  has  a  contiguous  tra6t 
of  tvv'o  thoufafid  and  eighty  acres  of  moor  land, 
the  rent  of  which,  when  he  took  it  into  his  own 
hands,  was  only  60I.  a  year.  The  foil  is  of 
two  forts,  part  of  it  green-fward,  or  lime-ftone, 
and  part  moory  land.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  rent, 
from  fuch  a  vaft  farm,  induced  him  to  cultivate 
it  himfelf,  and  he  refolved  to  inclofe  and  improve 
a  field  every  year  ;  and  this  he  has  annually  exe- 
cuted. The  method  he  takes  to  improve  the  black 
moory-land  is  this :  he  firft  pares,  burns,  and  limes  it, 
and  then  fows  it  with  turnips,  of  which  he  gets  a 
pretty  good  crop,  worth,  on  an  average,  about 
40  s.  an  acre.  The  next  year,  he  fows  turnips 
again,  and  gets  a  fecond  crop,  equally  valuable 
with  the  firft.  After  this,  he  lays  down  to  grafs, 
with  ray-grafs,  clover,  hay- feeds,  &c.  He  has 
tried  fome  alone,  and  fome  with  oats  ;  both  do 
equally  v/ell.  He  often  limes  for  every  crop,  and 
the  oats  frequently  yield  five  quarters  per  acre.  Po- 
tatoes he  alfo  cultivates  in  this  black  foil,  in  rows 
two  feet  afunder,  and  the  fets  one  foot  ;  and  or 
thefe  he  frequently  gets  one  hundred  bufhels  an 
acre.  The  grafs  turns  out  good  profitable  paf- 
ture,  and  keeps  horfes,  milch-cows,  fmall  tat- 
ting bcafts,  and   (hecp,  very  well.     This   black 
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land,  in  its  unimproved  {late,  is  worth  to  no  te- 
nant above  is.  6d.  an  acre,  but  improved  a3 
above,  u^ould  let  very  eafily  for  8  s. 

The  lime-ftone  he  manages  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, but  the  crops  are  much  greater.  The  foil  is 
a  fine  light  loam,  from  one  foot  to  tv/o  feet  deep  : 
he  gets  exceeding  fine  crops  of  all  forts  from  it, 
and  of  oats  as  high  as  fix  and  feven  quarters  an 
acre.  This  foil,  when  laid  down  to  grafs,  is 
worth  from  12  s.  to  20  s.  an  acre. 

Many  tracSts,  much  more  extenfive,  of  the 
neighbouring  moors,  are  more  improveable  than 
this,  and  want  nothing  but  an  equal  fpirit  in  their 
owners,  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  variation  of  title 
from  the  adjoining  country,  as  well  as  Greenfield, 
a  name  given  to  this  farm,  from  the  appearance  of 
green  fields  in  the  midft  of  black  deferts.  Mr. 
Elliot  has  found  by  experience,  that  none  of  them 
are  fo  bad,  but  their  cultivation  will  be  highly 
profitable  ;  and  his  improvement  of  a  tra6i  of  wafle 
land,  from  60 1.  a  year,  to  above  1200I.  per  an- 
num, fhould  open  the  eyes  of  the  indolent  land- 
lords, to  whom  thofe  wailes  belong. 

The  extraordinary  plants  growing  wild  in  this 
county  are  the  following  : 

Purple  flowered  mountain  garlick.  Allium  mon* 
tanum  bicorne  purpurem  prcUferu?n,  On  the  moun- 
tains near  Settle. 

Small  fine  mountain  chickweed,  with  a  milk- 
white  flower,  Alfine  pv.filla  pulchro  jlore^  folio  tcnu^ 
ijfimo  nojiras.  In  the  mountains  about  Settle,  plen- 
tifully. 

The  leafl  twayblade,  Bifdlutn  minimum^  J.  B. 
On  the  heaths  and  moors  among  the  furze,  as  in 
the  moor  near  Almondbury. 

Ladies  flipper,  Calceolus  mariae^  Ger.  At  the 
end  of  Helks-wood,  near  Inyleborough, 

Tender 
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Tender  Ivy-leaved  bell-flower.  Campanula  cym- 
■halar'ta  fol'ih^  Ger.  Park,  In  watry  places  abou 
Sheffield. 

Fair-flowered  nettle-hemp,  Cannabis  fptirla flor, 
luteo  amplo^  lahio  purpurea.  In  the  mountainou; 
parts  of  this  county,  among  the  corn,  plentifully 

Caraways,  Carumfeu  careum^  Ger.  Carum  vul- 
gare^  Park.  In  the  pafl:ures  about  Hull,  plenti- 
fully, fo  that  they  gather  the  feed  there  for  the  uft 
of  the  fhops. 

Purple-avens,  Caryophyllata  montana  purpurea, 
Ger.  emac.  In  the  mountains  near  the  rivuleti 
and  water-courfes  about  Settle,  Ingleborough. 
and  other  places  in  the  Weft  and  North-ridings, oi 
this  co'unty. 

Thrift,  or  fea  gllly-flower,  Cariophyllus  marl- 
nus  minimus,  Ger.  In  Bleaberry-gill,  at  the  head 
of  Stockdale  fields,  not  far  from  Settle. 

The  wild-clufter-cherry,  or  birds -cherry,  Cera- 
fus  avtu?7i  nigra  &  racemofa,  Ger.  In  the  moun- 
ialnous  parts  of  the  Weft-riding  of  this  county. 

Herb-chriftopher,  or  baneberrles,  Chrijiophori' 
ana,  Ger.  vulgaris.  Park.  In  Hafelwood,  alfd 
among  the  fhrubs  by  Malham  cave. 

The  great  Englifh  foftor  gentle  thiftle,  or  me- 
lancholy thiftIe,C/r/^«;72  Britannicum  repens  Cluftl^ 
J.  B.  aliud  Anglic anum.  Park.  In  the  mountains 
about  Ingleborough,  and  elfewhere  in  the  Wefl- 
riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

Common  round-leaved  fcurvy-grafs,  Cochlearia 
rotundifolia,  Ger.  folio  fubrotundo,  C.  B.  Upon 
Stanmore  near  the  Spittle,  and  upon  Penigentand 
fngleborough  hills. 

Jagged-leaved  fleabanc-mullet,  Conyza  helenitis 
foliis  laciniatis.  About  a  ftone's  caft  from  the  ea(fc 
end  of  Shirley-pool,  near  Rufliy-moor, 

Black' 
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Blackberried  heath,  crov/-berrles,  or  crake-ber- 
j-Ies,  Erica  baccifera  procianhens  jiigra^  C.  B.     Ou 
ihe  boggy  mountains,  or  moors,  plentifully. 

Diers-wreck,  Fircus  five  alga  titicloria^  P.  B, 
It  is  often  caft  on  the  fliore  near  Bridlington. 

Pepper  mufhroom,  with  a  milky  juice,  Fungus 
piper  at  us  albus,  la^eofucco  turgens,  C.  B.  Found 
in  Marton- woods,  under  Pinns-moor  in  Craven, 
plentifully. 

Baftard  hellebore,  with  long  narrow  fliarp  point- 
ed leaves,  Helleborine  foliis  lotigis  augujlus  acutiu 
IJnder  Bracken-brow,  near  Ingleton. 

Baftard  hellebore,  with  a  blaekifli  flower,  HeU- 
horine  altera  atro-riihente  flore^  C,  B.  In  the  fides 
©f  the  mountains  near  Malham. 

Succory-leaved  mountain  hawkweed,  Hieraci" 
wn  monianum  cichorci  folio  nojlras.  An  hieraciujn 
Britannicum^  CI  us.  In  moiil  and  boggy  places  ia 
feme  woods  about  Burnley. 

Winter  or  fquare  barley,  or  bear  barley,  called 
in  the  North  country  Big,  Hordeum  polyfiichouy 
J.  B.  This  endures  in  winter,  and  is  not  fo  ten- 
der as  the  common  barley,  and  is  therefore  fown 
inftead  of  it  in  the  mountainous  part  of  this  coun- 
try, and  all  the  north  over, 

Lilly-convalley,  or  May-lilly,  M^LiUian  convalli'' 
um^  Ger.     On  Ingleborough  and  other  hills. 

Rofe-bay,  or  willow-herb,  Lyfimachia  chamae^ 
nerion  di6ia  latifolia,  C.  B.  In  the  meadows  near 
Sheffield,  and  in  divers  other  places. 

Yellow  loofe-flrife,  with  a  globular  fpike,  or 
tuft  of  flowers,  Lyfimachia  lutea  flore  glohofo^  Ger, 
Park.     In  the  Ealt-riding  of  this  county. 

Club-mofs,  or  wolfs- claw,  M,  Mufcus  clava^- 
t  us  five  lycopodiu?n,  Ger.  Park. 

Cyprefs-mofs,  or  heath- cyprefs,  Mufcus  clava^. 
tus  foliis  cuprejft^  C.  B,  Geft  emac, 

Smailar 
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Smaller  creeping  club  mofs  with  cre<£l  head<, 
Miifcus  terrejlris  repens^  clavh  ftngidarihui  folioft, 
ereiils. 

Upright  fir-mofs,  Mufcus  ere^fus  ahietijonnh 
nobis*     'Terrejlris  rcSlus^  J*  B. 

Seeding  mountain- mofs,  Mufcus  terrejlris  rec- 
tus minor  polyfpermGS.  All  thele  forts  are  found 
upon  Ingleborough  hill.  The  laft  about  fprings 
and  watery  places.  The  firft  and  third  are  com- 
mon to  moft  of  the  moors  and  fells  in  the  north  oi 
England. 

Yellow  flar  of  Bethlehem,  Ornithogaliim  hiteum^ 
C.  B.  Park.  In  the  woods  in  the  northern  part 
of  Yorkfhire,  by  the  Tees  fide,  near  Greata-bridgc 
and  Bignall. 

Shrub  cinquefoil,  Pentaphylloides fruSficofa.  On. 
the  fouthbank  of  the  river  Tees,  below  a  village 
called  Thorp,  as  alfo  below  Egglefton-abbey. 

Small  rough  cinquefoil,  Pentaphyllmn  parvimi 
hirfuttim^  J.  B.  In  the  paftures  about  Kippax,  a 
village  three  miles  from.  Pontefradl:. 

Common  winter-green,  Pyrola^  Ger.  J.  B.  noj- 
tras  vulgaris^  Park.  Near  Halifax,  by  the  way- 
leading  to  Highley  ;  but  moft  plentifully  on  the 
moors  fouth  of  lleptenftal,  in  the  way  to  Burnly, 
for  near  a  mile's  riding. 

Sharp-pointed  winter  green,  with  ferrate  leaves, 
Tyr  da  folio  mucronato  ferrato^  C.  B.  In  Hafel- 
wood. 

Sweet-fmelling  Solomon's  feal,  with  flowers  on 
fmgle  foot  ftalks,  Folygonatum  floribus  ex  fingulari^ 
bus  pedicuUs^  J.  B.  On  the  hedges  of  clifFs  near 
Settle  and  Wharf. 

Bird's-eye,  Prumula  veris florerubro^  Ger.  Cluf. 
In  the  mountainous  meadows  about  Ingleborough, 
and  dfewhere  in  moift  and  v/atery  places^. 

Winter. 
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Winter-green  chickweed   of  Brazil,   Pyrola  aU 
finis fiore  Braf.liam^  C.  B.  Park.  Near  Gifborough 
. ,  Cleveland. 

The  globe-flower,  or  locker- gowlons,  Ramm^ 
cuius  globofus^  Ger.  Park,  parad.  In  the  moun- 
tainous meadows,  and  by  the  lides  of  the  moun- 
tains,  and  near  water-courfes,    plentifully. 

Red  currants,  Ribes  vulgaris  ft  uclu  ruhro^  Ger. 
In  the  woods  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
about  Greata-bridge,   &c. 

Sweet  mountain  currants,  Ribes  A;pinus  dulcisy 
J.  B.     Found  in  this  county  by  Mr.  Dodlworfh. 

Rofewort,  Rhodia  radix  om7iium  autorum.  Tele^ 
phium  rofeu?n  rectus.  On  the  rocks'on  the  north 
fide  of  Ingleborcugh  hill,  plentifully. 

The  greater  Englifh  apple- rofe,  Rofa  fylvefiris 
pomifera  majornojiras.   Rofa  pomifsra  major,  Fa.Tk, 
_  parad.     In  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  county  it 
is  very  frequent. 

Wild  rofemary,  or  marfli  holy-rofe,  Rfmari- 
mim  fylve fire  minus  nofr as y  Park.  On  moiTes  aiid 
moorifh  grounds. 

The  ftone  bramble,  or  rafpis,  Rubus  faxatilis^ 
Ger.  Alpinusfaxatilis,  Park.  On  the  fides  of  In- 
gleborough  hill,  and  other  hills  ii>  the  Weft- 
riding. 

Bay-leaved  fweet-willow,  Salix  folio  laureo  feu 
lato  globro  odorato.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Weft-riding,  by  the  rivers  and  rivulets. 

Round-leaved  mountainous  dwarf  willow,  Sa- 
lix  pumila  montana  folio  rotundo^  J.  B.  On  the 
jocks  upon  the  top  of  Ingleborough  hill,  on  the 
north  fide;  and  on  a  hill  called  V/hernfide,  over- 
^gainft  Ingleborough,  en  the  other  fide  of  thefub- 
terraneous  river. 

Mountain   fengreen,     with    heath-like   leaves, 

and  large  purple   flowers,  Sedum  Alpinum  ericoides 
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caeruleurriy  C.  B.  J.  B.     On  the  uppcrmofl:  rocks 
on  the  north  fide  of  Ingleborough. 

Small  yellow  mountain  fengreen,  Sedum  mintu 
Alpiniim  liiteum  nojlras.  On  the  fide  of  Inglebo- 
rough hill,  about  the  rivers  and  fpringing  watersj 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  hill,  plentifully. 

Small  mountain  fengreen,  with  jagged  leaveSj 
Sednfn  Alpinum  trifido  folio^  C.  B.  On  Inglebo- 
rough, and  many  other  hills  in  the  north  part  of 
this  county. 

Small  Marfh-fengreen,  Sedum  purpureu?n  pra^ 
tenfe^  J.  B.  On  the  moift  rocks  about  Inglebo- 
rough hill. 
^  --■^.£To?i^-\tz.vtd  rough-field  ironwort,  with  a  large 
flower*,' S^i/^r/V/i  arvenfis  latifolia  hirfuto  jiore  luteo. 
In  the  Weft-riding' of  Yoricfhire  about  SheiHeld, 
Darfield,Wakefield5&c.among^the  corn, plentifully. 

Giant  Throatwort,T7;;W;^//;^;7z  majus  Belgarum, 
Every  where  among  the  mountains. 

The  lefifer  Meadow-rue,  Thralit^rum  minus, 
Ger.  Park.  C.  B.  Common  on  the  rocks  about 
Mai  ham  and  Wharfe. 

Tolafpi  fol'iis  glohularide,  J*  B.  In  the  moun- 
tainous paftures,  going  from  Settle  to  Malham, 
plentifully. 

Lunar  Violet  with  an  oblong  wreathen  cod, 
Thlafpi  vel  potius  Leucoium  five  Lunaria  vafculo 
fuhkngo  intorto.  On  the  fides  of  the  mountains, 
Ingleborough  and  Hinckel-hough,  in  moift  places, 
and  where  waters  (pring. 

Cloud-berries,  Knot-berries,  or  Knout-berries, 
Vaccinia  nuhis^  Ger.  Plentifully  growing  and 
bearing  fruit  on  Hinckel-haugh,   near  Settle. 

Greek  Valerian,  which  the  vulgar  call  Ladder 
to  Heaven,  and  Jacob's  Ladder,  Valeriana  Graeca^ 
Ger.  Park.  \\\  Carleton-beck,  in  the  falling  of 
it  into  the  river  Are  :  but  more  plentifully  both 
with  a  blue  fiower  add  a  white  about  Malham- 
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Cove,  in  the  wood,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  water 
as  you  go  to  the  Cove,  plentifully. 

The  three  ridings  of  this  county  are  fubdivided 
in  twenty-fix  wapentakes,  of  which  the  North- 
riding  contains  twelve,  the  Eaft-riding  four,  and 
the  Weft-riding  ten.  The  county  is  fituated  in 
the  province  and  diocefe  of  York,  except  Rich- 
mondfhire,  which  belongs  to  the  diocefe  of  Chef- 
ter,  and  it  contains  five  hundred  and  fixty-three 
parifhes,  Yorkfhire  has  no  other  city  but  that 
of  York,  but  contains  fifty-four  market  towns, 
which  are  Afkrig,  Bedall,  Gifborough,  Helmef- 
ley,  Kirkby-Morefide,  JVlalton,  MaOiam,  Mid- 
lam,  North-Allerton,  Pickering,  Richmond,  Scar- 
borough, Stokefley,  Thirlk,  Whitby,  and  Yarum, 
in  the  North-Riding. 

Beverley,  Bridlington,  Headon,  Hornfey,  How- 
den,  Kilham,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  Patrington, 
Pocklington,  and  Wighton,  in  the  Eaft-Riding. 

Aberforth,  Aldborough,  Barncfley,  Bawtrcy, 
Bradforth,  Burrowbridge,  or  Boroughbridge, 
Doncafter,  Gifborn,  Halifax,  Hutherfield,  Knaref- 
borough,  Leeds,  Otley,  Pontefradi,  Ripley,  Rip- 
pon,  Rotheram,  Selby,  Settle,  Sheffield,  Sher- 
born,  Skipton,  Snaith,  Tadcafter,  Thorn,  Tick- 
hill,  Wakefield,  and  Weatherby,  in  the  Weft- 
Riding. 

Yorkfhire  fends  thirty  members  to  parliament, 
namely,  two  knights  of  the  fliire  for  the  county  j 
two  citizens  for  York,  and  two  burgeftes  for  each 
of  the  following  boroughs,  Aldborough,  Beverley, 
Burrowbridge,  Headon,  Kingfton  upon  Hull, 
Knarefborough,  Malton,  North-Allerton,  Pon- 
tefra(£l,  Richmond,  Rippon,  Scarborough,  and 
Thirfk, 

We  fhall  enter   this   county  by    the  London 

road  leading  through  Nottingham'fhire,  by  which 

we  come  to  Bautree,   or  Bawtrey,  which  is 
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feated  on  the  river  Idle,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ia{^ 
mentioned  county,  one  hundred  and  forty-feven 
miles  north  of  London,  and  being  the  poft-road 
from  London  to  Scotland,  is  well  provided  with 
inns.  This  town  has  a  confiderable  trade  in 
miil-iiones,  grind-ftones,  lead  and  iron,  which 
are  conveyed  hither  by  the  river  from  Derbyfliire, 
It  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on 
Holy  Thurfday,  and  the  twenty-fecond  of  No- 
vember, for  horned  cattle  and  horfes. 

About  three  miles  to  the  weft  of  Bautree  is 
TiCKiLL,  or  TiCKHiLL,  an  ancient  town  that 
gives  name  to  an  honour  of  a  very  extenfive  jurif- 
di6lion,  and  to  which  many  manors  owe  fuit  and 
fervice.  This  honour  has  been  vefted  in  the 
crown  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  is  now  leafed  out.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  had  a  caftle  ;  and  at  pre- 
fent  has  a  handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a 
charity-fchooi. 

Roche  Abbey,  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tick- 
hill,  was  founded  in  the  Year  1147,  t>y  Richard 
de  Builly,  and  Richard  Fox  Turgis,  for  monks 
of  the  Ciftercian  order.  Two  diftind  parts  which 
yet  remain,  (hew  that  it  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
lofty  Gothic  ftru6lure.  Its  fituation  is  remark- 
ably retired  and  plcafing  :  towards  the  fouth  it  is 
hid  by  a  ftcep  woody  cliff";  towards  the  north  and 
north-eafi:  by  large  rocks,  and  on.  the  north  and 
fouth-weft  by  extenfive  woods.  To  the  eaft  of  thefe 
ruins  is  a  large  piece  of  water,  fed  by  a  rivulet 
that  runs  from  the  ruins  ;  the  banks  of  this 
ftream  are  fteep,  and  covered  with  trees  of  various 
forts,  interfperfed  vvith  rocks"  and  ruins.  Under 
one  of  the  rocks  is  the  mouih  of  a  cavern,  faid  to 
have  formerly  had  a  communication  underground 
with  a  monallery  in  Tickhill-caftle  3  but  that  the 
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pafTage  is  flopped  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth. 
Theie  ruins,  among  which  large  trees  are  now 
grown  up,  with  the  objects  around  them  form  a 
picture  inexpreffibly  charming,  efpecially  when 
viewed  with  the  lights  and  fhadows  they  receive 
from  a  weftern  fun  ;  and  its  reclufe  fituation, 
free  from  every  noife,  except  the  fmgJng  of  the 
birds  and  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  together  wiih 
the  fragments  of  fepulchral  monumentSj,  and  the 
gloomy  fnades  of  ivy  and  yew,  which  creep  up, 
and  luxuriantly  branch  out  and  mix  with  the 
beautiful  whitenefs  of  the  rock?,  give  fuch  folem- 
nity  to  the  fcene,  as  fills  the  mind  with  a  pleafing 
melancholy. 

Laughton,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tickill-caftle,  is  admired  for  the  tower  and 
fpire  of  its  church,  which,  for  delicacy  and  jufr- 
nefs  of  proportirn,  is  faid  to  be  not  inferior  to 
any  other  Gothic  ftru£Vure  of  the  kind.  But 
how  fo elegant  and  ornamental  a  fteeple,  fo  greatly 
fuperior  to  all  the  others  around  it,  became  creel- 
ed in  a  village,  is  matter  of  fome  furprize.  The 
building  ftands  upon  a  very  high  hill,  and  beino- 
cne  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in  height,  is  by  its 
fituation,  the  moft  confpicuous  every  way  of  any 
perhaps  in  the  kingdom,  it  being  (qcu  from  many 
places  at  forty,  fifty,  and  fixty  miles  diftance. 
Il  has  a  peculiar  beauty,  when  viewed  in  the  dia- 
gonal line;  for  the  pinnacles  at  the  corners  of  the 
tower,  being  joined  by  arches  to  the  fpire,  as  are 
others  above  them,  they  break  its  out-lines,  and 
give  it  at  the  fame  time  a  beautiful  diminution. 

In  a  village  called  Cuckolds-Haven,  near 
Tickill,  there  grows  at  prefent,  or  did  very  lately, 
a  remarkable  yew-tree,  the  ftem  of  which  'is 
"ftrait  and  fmooth  for  about  ten  feet  high  ;  the 
branches  rife,  one  above  another,  in  circles  of 
fuch  exact  dimenfi-ons,  that  they  ieem  to  be  the 
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efFe6l  of  art.  The  flioots  of  each  ye.ar  are  {o  ex- 
actly conformable  to  each  other,  and  fo  thick, 
that  the  birds  can  fcarcely  enter  between  them, - 
Its  colour  is  remarkably  bright  and  vivid,  which, 
together  with  its  uncommon  figure,  gives  it,  when 
viewed  at  a  diflance,  the  appearance  of  a  fine  arti- 
ficial tuft  of  velvet. 

About  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tickhill  is 
KivETCN,  the  feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
which  is  richly  adorned  with  antique  ftatues  and 
pi61ures  of  the  greateil:  m afters. 

You  firft  enter  the  hall,  which  is  fifty  feet 
long  and  thirty  broad,  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill.  Around  it  are  fcveral  antique  fiatues, 
fome  of  which  are  finely  executed.  Thefe  are 
Diana,  Paris,  Venus,  Hercules,  Cupid,  and  Lu- 
cretia,  the  hair  of  whofe  head  is  beautiful,  and 
the  drapery  admirably  light  and  fine. 

in  the  anti-room,  among  other  pi£lures,  is  the 
Marquis  of  Montrofs,  inimitably  executed  ;  the 
features  and  countenance  are  noble,  and  the  atti- 
tude eafy  and  elegant,  by  Vandyke.  The  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  earl  of  Worcefler, 
by  Holbein. 

The  dining-room  is  thirty-fix  feet  long,  and 
twenty-five  broad  ;  it  contains  the  four  parts  of 
the  world,  by  Rubens,  who  did  the  figures,  which 
are  very  flefhy.  But  the  beafls  are  furprifingly 
fine,  particularly  the  panther  and  crocodile  ;  the 
four  Evangelifis,  by  I'itian  j  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  by  Paul  Veronefe  ;  David  and  Nathan,  the 
late  dutchefs  of  Leeds,  by  Reynolds,  &:c. 

The  drawing-room  is  twenty-five  feet  fquare, 
and  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
by  Vandyke  ;  fea-god defies,  by  Rubens  ;  Venus 
«nd  Cupid,  by  the  fame,  both  unpleafing  pic- 
tures ;  an  old  woman  with  a  candle,  by  Schalken  \ 
the  Creation  5  fome  fine  landfcapes,  the  Adoratioa 
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of  the  Shepherds  ;  Lucretia  and  Tarquin  ;  and 
an  old  hag  pulling  a  lecher  by  the  nofe,  all  by 
Baffan  ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Mar- 
ratt ;  the  Wife  Mens  Offerings  j  Erafmus  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  finely  done  by  Holbein  ;  a 
Man  reading  a  paper,  by  Gflend  ;  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  by  Vandyke. 

Five  miles  to  the  north  of  Tickhill  is  Doncas-- 
TER,  called  by  the  Saxons  Donacefter,  which  fig- 
nifies  a  caftle   upon  the  river  Don.     It  {lands  in 
the  road  from  London  to  York,  at  the  diftance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  north  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    About    the   year  759,  it   was  burnt  to 
the  ground   by   lightening,  and  did  not  recover 
itfclf  till  feveral   centuries  after.     The  plot  of.^a 
large  tower  or  caftle  is  ftill  vifible,  which  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed   by  the  fame 
fire.     Here  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  highway, 
and  fome  have  fuppofed  the  town  to  bs  the  Danum 
of  the  Romans,  mentioned  under  that  name  both 
in  the  Itenerary  and  the  Notitia  -,  and   that   here 
was   quartered    the   lieutenant  of  the  Crifpiniaii 
horfe,  under  the  governor  of  Britain.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  the    reign   of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
was  an  hofpital  for  fick  and  leprous  perfons,  dedi- 
cated, to   St.  James,  which,    before    the    general 
fiippreffion,  was    changed    into   a  free-chapel,  in 
which  was  a  chantry.     In  the  fame  reign  here  was 
alfo  a   chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.     In  this 
town  was  likewife  a  houfe  of  Grey  friars,  before 
the  year    1315,  and  a  houfe  of  Black  friars  ;  but 
when,  or  by  whom  founded,  does  not  appear. 

This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
and  a  common-council.  It  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous place,  clean  and  well  built,  the  ftreets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  the  town-hall  a  handfome 
building,  and  here  are  tv/o  fine  ftone  bridges  over 
the  river  Don  3  but  only  one  church,  which  is  a 
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neat  ftruiSture,  and  its  fteeple  is  greatly  admlrec! 
for  its  extraordinary  workmanfnip.  In  this  church 
is  the  following  remarkable  infcription. 

Howe.  Hovv'e.  Who  is  here,  I  Robin  of  Don- 
caftere,  and  Margaret  my  feare.  That  I  fpent 
that  I  had,  that  I  gave  that  1  have,  that  I  left 
that  I  loft.  A.  D.  1579.  Quoth  Robertus 
~  Bvrkes,  who  in  this  world  did  reign  three  fcore 
years  and  feven,  and  yet  lived  not  one. 

Atone  end  of  thetown  is  a  memorable  old  crof?, 
with  the  following  Norman  infcription  upon  it. 

-f  iCEST  :  est:  la:  crvice  :  ote  :  d, 
TiLLiAKi :  alme:  dev:  en:  face:  mer- 
ci :  AM  : 

Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  founded  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  Thomas  Ellis,  who  had  been  five  times 
mayor ;  and  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  a 
confiderable  fpace,  is  a  large  caufeway,  ere6led  to 
prevent  the  river  from  overflowing  ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  frequent  horfe- 
races.  Doncafter  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
four  fairs,  held  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  5th  of 
Auguft?  the  26th  of  November,  and  the  Monday 
before  Old  Candlemas-day,  for  horfes,  horned 
cattle,  flieep  and  pedlars  goods.  The  manufac- 
tures of  this  town  are  knit  waiftcoats  and  petti- 
coats, gloves  and  ftocking^\ 

Sir  Martin  Frobifher,  an  excellent  navigator, 
and  gallant  fea-oiEcer,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
was  born  near  Doncafter.  Being  bred  to  the  fea, 
and  fond  of  adventures,  he  undertook,  in  1576, 
partly  at  his  own-  and  his  friends  expence,  and 
partly  by  the  encouragement  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
a  voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paflage 
to  China  j   and  after  difcovering  the  Streights, 
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hncc  called  Frobifher's  Streighti=,  and  feveral  other 
places  formerly  unknown,  he  returned  to  England 
with  fonne  ore,  v/hich  was  faid  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  gold.  In  this  voyage  he  had  fome 
communication  with  the  natives  of  Burcher's 
ifland,  who  are  defcribed  as  refembling  the  Tar- 
tars, or  Samoeids,  with  long  black  hair,  broad 
faces,  fiat  nofes,  and  tawny  complexions.  En- 
couraged by  the  fuccefs  of  his  lirft  expedition,  he 
undertook  a  fecond,  and  afterwards  a  third  ;  but 
though  he  failed  to  a  very  great  latitude,  and  dif- 
covered  a  number  of  places,  to  which  he  gave 
names  at  pleafure,  he  was  not  able  to  find  out  the 
vvifhed  for  paflage  ;  and  indeed,  all  the  attempts 
that  h^ve  fmce  been  made  for  that  purpofe,  have  un- 
happily proved  abortiv^e.  In  1585,  heferved  under  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  WeR-Indies ;  and  in  1588, 
he  commanded  one  of  the  three  largeO:  fhips  of 
the  Englifh  fleet,  that  deftroyed  the  celebrated 
Spanifh  Armada.  For  his  gallantry  and  condu6l 
en  this  occafion,  he  was  rewarded  by  her  majefiy 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  a  diftincftion,  at 
that  time  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  v/as 
never  conferred  but  on  men  of  the  greatcft  merit. 
In  15Q4  he  was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  the  aflifrance  of 
king  Henry  IV,  of  France;  but  in  aflaulting  the 
fort  of  CroVzon,  near  Breft,  he  received  a  wound, 
which  turned  to  a  gangrene,  and  put  a  period  to 
his  \ifc^  foon  after  his  return   to  Portfmouth. 

At  Hampall,  near  Doncafter,  William  de 
Clarefai,  and  Avicia  de  Tany  his  wife,  built  a 
priory  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Ciftercian  nuns,  about 
the  year  i  I70,and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
At  the  diflblution  it  was  endowed  with  a  revenue 
valued  by  Dugdalc  at  63I.  5  s.  Hd.  a  year,  and 
by  Speed  at  about  85  1. 

Thorn,  a  town  feated  en   the  river  Don,  ten 

miles  norili-eall   of  Doncafler,  has  a  market  on 
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Wednefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  the  17th  of  Oclober,  for  horfes,  horn- 
ed cattle,  and  pedlars  goods. 

In  the  laft  century,  while  they  were  digging 
large  canals  for  draining  the  moorifli  lands  near 
this  town,  there  were  found  gates,  ladders^ 
hammers,  flioes,  and  the  like,  with  the  entire 
body  of  a  man,  at  the  bottom  of  a  turf  pit,  about 
four  yards  deep,  his  hair  and  nails  not  decayed* 
ilerewere  alfo  found  feveral  Roman  coins. 

At  Sprotborough,  a  village  about  two  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Doncafter,  was  an  hofpital  dedica- 
ted to  St.  Edmund,  before  the  year  1363,  but  its 
revenue  at  the  fuppreffion  was  only  valued  at  9  1. 
13s.   II  d.  per  annum. 

The  road  from  Doncafter  to  Rotherham  is  re- 
markably pleafant.  From  every  part  of  it,  vari- 
ous and  agreeable  profpe6ls  are  feen  ;  one  of  the 
principal  of  which  is  a  view  of  Conifborough  and 
the  caftle,  with  the  adjoining  lands.  In  the  front 
is  a  prodigious  fine  break,  between  two  large  hills, 
which  lets  in  a  noble  view  of  an  extenfive  tra£i:of 
fertile  fields,  bounded  by  diilant  hills,  and  over 
them^  a  very  extended  diftant  profpedl.  The 
hill  oji  the  right  hand  is  rough  and  uncultivated, 
and  forms  an  admirable  contraft  to  the  other, 
which  is  divided  into  beautiful  inclofures,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  wood,  hanging  on  bold  Hopes, 
down  to  the  valley  ;  the  caflle  riles  in  a  moft  pic- 
turefque  manner,  from  one  of  thefe  woods;  and 
in  another  part  of  them,  appears  the  town  upon 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  with  the  houfes,  one  above  ano- 
ther, which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landfcape.  A  broad  river  winds  through  the  val- 
ley, breaking  upon  the  eye  in  fo  pleahng  a  man- 
ner, that  it  is  impoiTibk  not  to  be  highly  delighted 
-with  the  view, 
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CoMSBOROUGH  vvas  called  by  the  Britons 
Caer-Conan,  on  account  of  its  cafile  feated  on  a 
rock,  to  which  Hengift,  the  Saxon  general,  is  faid 
to  have  retired  after  his  being  routed  by  Aurelius 
Ambrofius,  the  Briton.  The  caftle  has  been  a 
Jarge  and  ftrong  ftrufiure,  as  appears  from  fome 
of  the  walls  ftil!  -ftanding,  of  which  wc  have  given 
a  view.  In  the  church-yard  of  this  town,  is  a 
piece  of  black  marble,  engraved  with  antique 
figures,  one  of  which  reprefents  a  man  with  a 
target,  encountering  a  vaft  winged  ferpent ;  ano- 
ther, a  man  on  horfeback,  curioully  .cut  ;  and  a 
third,  another  man  bearing  a  target.  This  {tone 
is  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  and  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very 
ancient  monument. 

RoTHERHAM    is    eight    miles    fouth-weft   of 
Doncafter,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  near 
the  bank  of  the  Rolher,  and  its  confluence  with 
the-Don.     It  is  a. neat  town,  and  has  a  fine  (lone 
bridge  over  the  river  Don,  and  a  church  built  ia 
the  form  of  a  cathedral,  a  charity-fchool,  and  an 
alms-houfe.     It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  iron 
manufailory,  and  has  a  great  market  on  Mondays, 
for  provifions,  cattle,  and  corn;  with  two  fairs, 
held  on  V/hitfun- Monday,  for  horned  cattle  and 
iheep ;  and  the  firft  of  December,  for  horned  cat- 
tle and   horfes.      In   this   tov/n    Thomas    Scott, 
othervvife  Rotherham,  bifliop  of  York,  founded  a 
college,  dedicated    to   cur   Saviour,    in    the  year 
148],    confifting   of  a  provoft,    five   priefls,  fix 
choiriflers,  and  three  mailers  ;  one  for  grammar, 
one  for  writing,  and  another  for  mufick,  which, 
at  the  diflblution,  had  a  revenue  valued  at  881. 
12  s.  a  year. 

Robert  Sanderfon,  a  learned  cafuift  and  pious 
r  prelate  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  of 
V'  genteel  parents,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1587, 
t  in  this  town,  and  educated   at  Lincoln  college, 
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in  Oxford.  Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts  anJ 
divinity,  he  was  prefented  firft  to  the  reclory  of 
Wibcrton,  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  afteu^ards  to  that 
of  Boothby-Pannel,  in  the  fame  county.  In 
163T  he  vva3_made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  who,  about  eleven  years  after, 
appointed  him  regius  profefTor  of  divinity,  and 
canon  of  Chrift-Church,  in  Oxford.  He  fuffer- 
ed  very  much  during  the  civil  wars  ;  but  was  ftili 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  living  of  Eoothby.  After 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  he 
v/as  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Lincoln;  but 
this  dignity  he  poffcffed  not  above  tv/o  years  and 
a  quarter  ;  for  he  died  January  the  twenty-ninth^ 
1663,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  LogiCi8  Artis  Compendium  ;  Phyficce  Sciential 
Compendium  ;  De  yuramenti  ohUgatione  -,  De  obit' 
gatione  Confcientia; ;  Pax  Ecclefics ;  'Nine  Cafes  of 
Confcience  \  a  number  of  fermons,  and  other 
trails. 

V/entworth -House,  is  fituated  about  four 
miles  to  the  north  by  weft  of  Rotherham,  in  the 
midft  of  a  moft  beautiful  country,  and  in  one  of 
the  fineft  fpots  in  the  world.  This  feat,  which 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  confifts 
of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  inclofing  three  courts, 
and  has  twa  grand  fronts.  The  principal,  whicli 
faces  the  park,  extends  upwards  of  fix  hundred 
feet,  forming  a  center  and  two  wings.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  this  center,  which  has  a  range 
of  nineteen  windows,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  noble 
portico,  that  proje6ls  twenty  feet,  and  is  fixty  m 
length,  fupported  by  fix  magnificent  Corinthian 
columns  in  front,  and  one  at  each  end.  The 
bafes  of  the  columns  reft  on  pedeftals,  and  it  is 
encompaffed  with  a  baluftrade.  The  pediment  is 
excellently  proportioned,  and  the  cornice,  the 
arms,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  admirably 
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executed.  At  the  cornices  of  the  pediment  are 
three  very  light  ftatues  j  a  baluftrade  crovC'ns  the 
reft  of  the  front ;  at  each  end  is  a  ftatiie,  and 
between  them,  vafes,  the  whole  forming  a  center, 
in  which  lightnefs  vies  with  grandeur,  and  ele- 
gance with  limplicity.  The  ruitic  floor  confifts 
of  a  very  large  arcade,  and  two  fuites  of  rooms. 
In  the  arcade  is  a  fine  groupe  of  ftatuary,  con- 
taining three  figures,  in  which,  one  of  gigantic 
ftature,  is  ftruggiing  with  two  others,  all  done  by 
Foggini. 

You  firft  enter  the  grand  hall,  which  is 
efteemed  the  fineft  Room  in  England;  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  proportion  on  entering  it,  ftrikes  every 
one  with  furprife.  It  is  fixty  feet  fquare,  and 
forty  high  ;  a  gallery  ten  feet  wide  is  carried  round 
the  whole,  which  leaves  the  area  a  cube  of  forty 
feet.  The  gallery  is  fupported  by  eighteen  nob?e 
Ionic  fluted  columns,  incrufted  Vv^ith  a  pafte,  re- 
prefenting,  in  the  moft  natural  manner,  feveral 
kinds  of  marble:  the  fhafts  are  of  Sienna,  and  fo 
admirablv  imitated,  as  not  to  be  difi:in2;uifhed  from 
reality;  the  bafes,  pedeftals,  and  capitals  of  white 
marble,  and  the  fquare  of  the  bafes,  of  verd  an- 
tique. Between  the  columns  arc  eight  niches  in 
the  walls  for  ftatues,  which  are  ready  to  be  placed, 
when  the  columns,  walls,  and  niches,  are  ready 
for  receiving  them  ;  and  over  thefe  niches  are  very 
elegant  relievos  in  pannels,  from  the  defigns  of 
Mr.  Stewart.  Above  the  gallery  are  eighteen 
Corinthian  pilafters,  which  are  alfo  to  be  incrufted 
in  the  famiC  manner.  Between  the  fhafts  are  pan- 
nels in  ftucco,  and  between  the  capitals  feftoons 
of  the  fame.  The  cieling  is  in  compartments  in 
flucco,  admirably  executed. 

To  the  left  of  this  noble  hall,  is,  firft,  a 
fupping-room  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty  two 
brortd  3  the  compartments   of  the  cieling  are  \xi 
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ftucco  ;  the  chimney-piece  is  very  handfome,  the 
frieze  contains  the  Rockingham  fupporters,  with 
a  plain  fliield,  in  white  marble,  finely  poliftied, 
and  the  columns  feftooned  with  the  fame. 

The  fecond  is  a  drawing-room  thirty- five  feet 
long,  and  twenty-three  broad  ;  the  cieling  is  co- 
vered in  ftucco,  and  the  cornice,  frieze,  and  ar- 
chitrave of  the  wainfcot,  beautifully  carved. 
The  chimney-piece  is  fupported  by  figures  of 
captives,  all  of  white  marble;  and  on  the  frieze 
are  feftoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  a  vafe, 
adorned  with  relievo  on  each  fide. 

The  third  is  a  dining-room  forty  feet  fquare  ; 
the  cieling  is  of  ftucco,  in  a  very  elegant  tafte. 
The  chimney-piece  is  of  white  polifhed  marble, 
and  fupported  by  Corinthian  columns.  In  the 
walls  of  the  room  are  pannels  in  ftucco,  and  over 
the  doors,  are  fix  hiflorical  relievos.  In  the  cen- 
ter on  each  fide  is  a  large  frame-work  for  a  pic- 
ture, by  which  are  pannels  in  v/reatlis,  inclofing 
four  medallions. 

Returning  to  the  grand  hall,  you  enter  from 
the  other  fide  an  anti-room,  the  grand  drawing- 
room,  a  ftate  bed-chamber,  and  another  drefting- 
room,  all  of  them  adorned  with  ftucco. 

From  the  other  corner  of  the  hail,  on  the  right 
hand,  you  enter  by  a  large  pafiage,  the  gallery,  or 
common  rendezvous-room,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad,  and 
huny  vv'iih  India  paper.  This  opens  to  the  right 
into  the  new  damaik  apartment,  confifting  of  a 
bed-chamber  and  two  dreffing-rooms,  one  of 
them  tvv'enty-feven  feet  by  eighteen  ;  the  chimney- 
piece  is  furprizingly  elegant,  it  being  compofed 
of  a  border  of  Sienna  marble,  furrounded  by  corri- 
partrnents  of  a  black  marble  ground,  inlaid  with 
ilowers,  fruit  and  birds  of  marble  in  their  natural 
colours,  moft  exc][uifitaly  finiihed. 

On 
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On  the  other  fide  of  the  gallery,  you  enter  a 
blue  damafk  drelling-room,  which  is  twenty- five 
feet  by  twenty-four,  where  are  two  pictures  by 
Mr.  Weft,  in  his  happieft  manner,  Diana  and 
Endymion,  Cymon  and  Iphigene.  In  the  firft, 
the  light  all  iiluing  from  the  crefcent  of  Diana, 
is  finely  executed,  and  the  diffufion  fpirited  and 
natural.  The  turn  of  her  neck  and  naked  arm  is 
beautiful,  and  the  general  harmony  very  pleafing. 
In  the  other  piece,  the  naked  bofom  of  Iphigene 
is  fine,  and  the  turn  of  her  head  inimitable, 
Cymoa's  attitude  is  eafy  and  natural,  and  the  co- 
lours glowing.  Befides  thefe  pieces,  here  is  a 
large  portrait  of  the  late  king  on  horfeback,  well 
executed.  Here  is  alfo  a  fmall  relief  in  alabafter 
of  a  Cupid  in  a  car  drawn  by  panthers. 

After  this  you  enter  a  yellow  damafk  apartment, 
and  paiTmg  through  feveral  others,  enter  the  li- 
brary, which  is  Tixty  feet  by  twenty,  and  nobly 
furnifhed.  It  particularly  contains  a  vaft  number 
of  books  of  prints,  architecture,  and  medals. 

The  attic  ftory  confifts  of  complete  fets  of  bed- 
chambers and  drefling-rooms.  In  his  lordfhip's 
anti-room  hangs  the  famous  pi61ure  of  the  earl 
of  Strafi:brd  and  his  fecretary,  by  Vandyke  ;  and 
alfo  the  portrait  of  an  old  fervant,  by  Stubbs,  m 
which  the  ftrong  exprelTion  of  the  face  is  worthy 
the  pencil  of  Rembrandt.  The  rooms  of  this 
floor  are  all  fpacious,  well  proportioned,  the  fur- 
niture rich  and  elegant,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
much  fuperior  to  the  common  ftile  of  attic  apart- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  with  refpe6l  to  convenience, 
the  connection  of  the  rooms,  throughout  the 
houfe,  is  excellently  contrived. 

His  lordfhip  is  building  a  magnificent  pile  of 
ftabling,  which  is  to  form  a  large  quadrangle,  in- 
clofing  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
with  a  very  elegant  front  to  the  park.     It  is  to 
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contain  eighty-four  flails,  with  numerous  apart-* 
nients  for  the  fervants. 

The  park  and  environs  cf  Wentworth-houfe 
are,  if  poffible,  more  beautiful  than  the  edifice  itfelf, 
for  which  way  foever  you  approach  it,  noble 
woods,  fpreading  waters,  and  elegant  temples,  at 
every  angle,  break  upon  the  eye.  On  entering 
the  park  from  Rothcrham,  the  profpedt  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  In  front,  you  look  full  upon  a  no- 
ble range  of  hills,  dales,  lakes,  and  woods  3  the 
houfe  magnificently  feated  in  the  center  of  the 
whole.  The  eye  naturally  falls  into  the  valley 
before  you,  through  Vv'hich  the  water  winds  in  a 
pleafing  manner.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  vaft 
fweep  of  rifing  Hopes,  finely  fcattered  with  trees, 
up  to  the  houfe,  which  is  here  feen  diftindlly, 
and  feems  to  command  all  the  furrounding  coun- 
try. The  woods  ilretch  away,  above,  below, 
and  to  the  right  and  left,  with  inconceiveable 
magnificence.  In  one  place,  a  ruftic  temple 
crowns  the  point  of  a  waving  hill,  and  in  ano- 
ther, one  of  the  Ionic  order,  appears  with  a  light- 
nefs  that  decorates  the  furrounding  groves. 

On  defcending  towards  the  v*7ood  beneath  you, 
through  which  the  road  leads,  another  view  breaks 
upon  the  eye  :  on  one  fide  the  water  winding  thro' 
the  valley  ;  on  the  other,  a  fine  Hope  rifing  to  the 
ruftic  temple5behind  which  isadarkfpreadingwood. 
To  the  right,  a  vaft  range  of  plantations  cover  a 
whole  fweep  of  hills,  and  near  the  fummit,  a  py- 
ramid raifes  its  head  from  the  dark  bofom  of  a 
furrounding  grove.  In  the  center  of  the  view, 
the  houfe  appears  through  a  gradual  opening 
among  the  hills,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  left, 
fcvcral  woods,  which,  from  other  points  are  {^tix 
diftinct,  here  feem  to  join,  and  form  a  vaft  body 
of  large  oaks,  rifing  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  fummit  gf  the  trills,    from  which 
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appears  the  Ionic  temple,  on  a  fpot,  that  throws 
an  elegance  over  every  hindfcape. 

The  road  then  extends  through  the  wood,  which 
is  cut  into  winding  walks  ;  in  one  part  is  a  fmall 
hill,  upon  which  is  a  neat  houfe  for  repafts,  in 
hot  weather,  fitted  up  with  an  elegant  fimplicity. 
From  hence  a  walk  winds  to  the  aviary,  a  liiiht 
ChineCe  building,  ftocked  with  foreign  birds, 
with  open  net- work  in  the  front,  in  compart- 
ments. In  another  part  of  the  wood  is  an  oda- 
gon  temple,  in  a  fmall  lawn  :  and  the  walk  winds 
in  another  place,  over  a  bridge  of  rock-work, 
thrown  over  a  fmall  water,  furrounded  by  a  thick 
grove. 

Upon  leaving  this  wood  the  objects  are  all 
viewed  in  different  diredions.  The  road  winds 
over  the  hill,  and  takes  a  flanting  courfe  down  to 
a  part  of  the  water,  where  an  octagon  temple  is 
fituated.  This  is  an  elegant  little  ftructure,  delight- 
fully fituated  in  the  valley,  and  not  far  from  it,  a 
magnificent  bridge  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  water, 
and  a  road  is  to  be  then  traced  through  another 
wood,  full  of  an  immenfe  number  of  the  moft 
venerable  oaks  in  England.  The  trunk  of  one  of 
them  is  nineteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  many 
of  them  nearly  as  large.  There  are  feveral  other 
approaches  to  the  houfe,  in  which  this  delightful 
park  appears  to  great  advantage,  particularly  from 
the  fouth  point  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence 
you  look  down  upon  Rotherham,  and  all  the 
country  round  affording  an  immenfe  profpect  of 
vallies  fcattered  with  villages,  hills  elegantly  cul- 
tivated, rifmg  on  every  fide  to  the  clouds,  and 
the  houfe  in  the  center  of  nine  or  ten  woods,  that 
have  a  genuine  magnificence,  more  noble  than 
can  eafilv  be  conceived.  The  pyramid  and  tem- 
ples are  finely  fcattered  over  the  fcene,  and  enliven 
the  profpect. 

We 
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We  fhall  return  back  to  Doncafler,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence  twelve  miles  north  by  weft  to 
PoNTEF&ACT,  commonly  called  Pomfret.  This 
town  was  originally  named  Kirkby,  and  its  prefent 
appellation,  which  in  old  French  fignifies  a  broken 
bridge,  was  given  it  by  the  Normans,  from  a 
broken  bridge  near  it,  over  the  river  Are.  Tho- 
mas of  Caftleford  obferves,  that  this  was  caufed 
by  the  multitude  of  people  who  v/ent  to  meet 
William  archbifliop  of  York,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  when  crowding  on  the  bridge,  it  broke 
down  with  their  weight,  and  though  many  of 
them  fell  into  the  river,  none  of  them  were  drown- 
ed, their  prefervation  being  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
prayers  of  the  archbifhop  ;  but  others  rejecl  this 
liory  as  fabulous,  becaufe  it  had  its  name  fifty-twor 
years  before  William  was  archbifliop  of  this  fee^   , 

Pontefra(?i:  is  a  neat,  well  built  town,  in  a, 
pleafant  fituation,  and  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  feated  at  the  diftance  of  tv/enty-tv^a 
miles  fouth-wefl  of  York,  and  one  hundred 
and  fixty-nine  north  by  weft  of  London.  It 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Poulett,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  fortified 
by  the  anceftors  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancafler^ 
who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  king  Edward  the. 
Second.  Richard  the  Second,  after  being  depofed,. 
was  alfo  murdered  in  this  caftle.  Likewife  An- 
thony, earl  Rivers,  uncle  to  Edward  the  Fifth, 
and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  his  half  brother,  were  botU 
murdered  here  by  order  of  Richard  the  Thifd, 
We  have  caufed  a  view  of  this  caftle  to  be  en^-. 
graved,  from  a  drawing  taken  of  it  before  it  wa^ 
dcftroyed, 

Pontefra6l  was  incorporated  by  the  laft  men* 
tipned  prince,  and   is  at  prefent  governed  by  a 
mayor,  who  is  annually  chofen  by  the  burgefles^ 
and  twelve  aldermen,  who  are  all  in  the  commif-^ 
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fion  of  the  peace  ^  a  recorder  and  burgeflea.  It 
alio  fend^  two  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  who 
are  elected  by  the  burgeiFes,  and  returned  by  the 
mayor.  It  .had  formerly  two  churches,  but  it 
has  now  only  one  pariih  church  aad  a  chapel, 
with  feveral  meeting-houfes  for  Proteftant  difien- 
ters  ;  it  has  alfo  a  town-hall,  and  a  charity- 
fchool  for  twenty-four  boys  and  tv/elve  girls. 
Here  is  a  fpacious  market-place,  in  which  is  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  the  foUov/ing  fairs  : 
St.  Andrew's  fair,  on  the  firft  Saturday  in  De- 
cember J  Twenty-day  fair,  on  the  firft  Saturday 
after  the  twentieth  day  from  Chriftmas  ;  Candle- 
mas fair,  held  on  the  iirft  Saturday  after  the  thir- 
teenth of  February  j  St  Giles's  fair,  on  the  firft 
Saturday  after  the  tv/elfth  of  September  ;  and  all 
the  other  moveable  fairs,  namely,  Palm-Sunday, 
Low-Sunday,  and  Trinity-Sunday,  are  held  on, 
the  Saturday  before  each  of  thofe  days  refpe6live- 
ly.  The  fortnight  fairs  are  held  on  Saturday 
next  after  York  fortnight-fair  ;  and  the  {hew  for 
horfes,  formerly  called  Palm-Sunday-Shew,  be- 
gins on  the  fifth  of  February. 

In  this  town  was  a  college  and  hofpital  before 
the  Conqueft  ;  and  in  the  caftle,  Ilbert  de  Lacy, 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  founded  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  which  was  afterwards 
made  collegiate,  and  confided  of  a  dean  and  three 
prebendaries.  This,  at  the  time  of  the  difTolu-* 
tion,  was  confidered  as  a  royal  free  chapel.  Here 
was  alfo  a  Cluniac  priory,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  by  Robert  de  Lacy,  and  de- 
dicated t3  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  which  had  a 
revenue  valued  at  the  fuppreffion  at  337  1.  4s.  8  d. 
a  year.  The  fame  Robert  de  Lacy,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Firft,  founded  here  an  hofpi- 
tal, dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  in  which  were 
maintamed,  at  the  time  of  the  difiTolution,  a  chap- 
lain 
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Iain  and  thirteen  poor  perfons,  and  it  was  endowed 
with  a  revenue  valued  at  97 1.  13  s.  10  d.  per 
annum.  Edmund  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1257,  founded  here  a  priory  of  Carmelite 
or  Whjte  friars.  Before  the  year  1266,  here  was 
a  houfe  of  Black  friars,  faid  to  be  founded  by  one 
Simon  Piper.  In  1286  here  was  a  Lazer-houfe, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Here  was  like- 
wife  a  houfe  of  Grey  friars.  In  the  eighth  year 
yf  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  William  de 
Tabourere,  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  found 
an  hofpical  for  eight  poor  people,  which  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary  3  and  about  the  year 
1385,  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  and  his  wife  Con- 
fiance,  founded  here  a  college  or  chantry,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Trinity,  for  a  niafler,  two  chap- 
lains, and  thirteen  poor  men  and  women,  which 
at  the  difTolution  had  a  yearly  levenue  valued  at 
200  1.  5  s. 

Near  this  town  is  a  courfe  for  horfe-races,  and 
the  country  round  it  is  famous  for  lime  ftone  and 
fKirrets.  A  Nero  in  gold  was  found  in  Ponte- 
frad  'ti^X^^^  about  the  year  1753,  by  a  plough- 
man. It  weighed  about  j8s.  6d.  and  was  in. 
high  prefervation.  It  was  then  in  the  pofleffion" 
of  Mr.  Killingbeck,  a  portrait  painter  at  this 
town,  who  afterwards  difpofed  of  it. 

John  Bramhall,  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  in  the 
fevcnteenth  century,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient 
and  genteel  family,  and  born  at  Pontefra6l  about 
the  year  1593.  He  had  his  education  in  the  place" 
of  his  nativity,  and  in  Sidney-College,  Cambridge. 
Having  finifhed  his  ftudies  and  entered  into  orders, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  re6lory  of  Elvington,  or' 
Eterington,  and  afterwards  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  York.  In  1633  he  refigned  all  his 
livings  in  England,  and  went  over  to  Ireland, 
2C  the  invitation  of  the  lord  vifcount  Wentworth, 
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deputy  of  that  kingdom  j  by  whofe  intereft  he 
obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath,  and  foon 
after  the  bifliopric  of  Londonderry.  In  this  high 
ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  equal  prudence 
and  a6livity,  and  had  a  confiderable  hand  in 
bringing  the  church  of  Ireland  to  a  conformity 
with  that  of  England,  by  perfuading  the  former 
to  embrace  the  Thirty-nine  articles  of  Religion. 
His  zeal,  however,  in  this  and  other  matters,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  fome  fadious  fpi- 
rits,  who  preferred  againft  him  a  charge  of 
high  treafon  ;  and  though  his  conduct  feems  to 
have  been  altogether  irreproachable  ;  yet  was  he 
not  able  to  efcape  the  threatened  danger,  without 
the  interpofition  of  the  royal  authority  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  the  king  fent  over  a  letter  to  Ireland, 
to  flop  all  proceedings  againfl  him.  After  the 
ruin  of  king  Charles  the  Firft's  afFairs  in  1644, 
he  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  return- 
ing to  England  at  the  reftoration  was,  as  a  reward 
of  his  merit,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
and  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland, 
Tin's  dignity,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  ; 
for  he  died  of  the  palfy  about  the  latter  end 
of  June,  1663.  His  works  were  publifhed  in  1677, 
in  one  volume  folio. 

Castleford,  or  Castleforth,  is  fituated 
about  a  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Pontefrad,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Arun  and  Calder,  and  is  generally 
agreed,  to  have  been  the  Legeolium  or  Legitiuni 
oi  the  Romans.  There  are,  however,  little  vifible 
remains  of  the  ftation  at  prefent,  but  it  ftands 
upon  a  Roman  military  way,  that  runs  from 
Doncafter  to  Aberforth  -,  and  vaft  quantities  of 
Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  dug  up  here,  called  by  the 
Jieighbourin;?  inhabitants  Saracens  heads. 

At 
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At  Byrom,  near  Ferrybridge,  is  the  feat  of 
Sir  John  Ramfden,  which  contains  feveral  pic- 
tures, that  mufl  afford  a  high  entertainment  to 
thofe  who  are  fond  of  painting. 

The  dining-room  is  thirty-fix  feet  long,  and 
twenty-five  broad,  and  contains  the  following 
pidlures  :  Boys,  by  Rubens,  with  a  fefloon  of 
fruit,  by  Snyders  ;  this  is  a  capital  piece,  and 
the  groupe  is  (ketched  with  all  imaginable  ele- 
gance ;  fpaniels  on  the  fcentj  a  water-fall  with 
rocks,  a  noble  landfcape,  fuppofed  to  be  done  by 
Pouffin  ;  water-fowl  ;  Titian,  in  the  chara6^er 
of  a  mufician,  by  Titian  himfelf ;  and  a  hunting- 
piece,  in  which  the  fpirit  of  the  dogs  is  admirably 
touched. 

The  drawing- room  is  thirty  feet  by  fixteen, 
and  contains  a  large  landfcape,  in  which  cattle 
are  going  over  a  bridge,  incomparably  fine ;  a 
piece  of  dead  game;  another  fine  landfcape,  and 
two  beautiful  ones  over  the  door,  with  two  fmall 
landfcapes,  in  which  the  rocks  and  foreft  are  ex- 
ceeding grand  ;  a  large  battle-piece,  in  which  is 
great  fire  and  fpirit  ;  a  nativity,  a  very  graceful 
piece,  (uppofed  to  be  by  Parmegiano;  a  Venetian 
profpe61:,  in  the  manner  of  Canaletti;  two  pieces, 
companions,  one  of  fruit-women,  and  the  other, 
a  woman  milking  a  goat;  the  marchionefs  of 
Rockingham  over  the  chimney-piece,  in  which 
the  attitude  is  elegant,  with  feveral  other  paint- 
ings, which  we  have  not  room  to  mention, 
though  they  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-eafl  of, 
•  Pontefrac^  is  Ferrybridge,  fo  called  from  a 
handfome  fi:one  bridge  over  the  river  Are  ;  it  is 
famous  for  a  battle  fought  here,  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  is  a  poft-town, 
but  has  neither  market  nor  fair. 

Aboui 
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About  fix  miles  from  Pontefra£l  is  Methley, 
the  feat  of  lord  Mexborough,  which  is  fitted  up 
and  furnifhed  in  fo  rich  a  manner,  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  travellers.  The  ground-floor 
confifts  of  a  veftibule,  a  dining-room,  and  a  draw- 
ing-room. The  firft  is  thirty-feven  feet  by 
twenty-feven,  and  the  fecond  thirty-feven  by 
twenty-five,  hung  with  crimfon  damafic,  and  the 
ornaments  carved  and  gilt :  the  cieling  is  in 
compartments,  ornamented  in  green,  gold,  and 
white  ;  the  chimney-piece  is  of  v»'hite  marble, 
with  the  frieze  of  Sienna,  upon  which  are  fcrolls 
of  white,  and  it  is  fupported  by  Ionic  columns 
of  Sienna  marble,  l^he  door  and  window-cafes 
are  white  and  gold,  the  cornice  of  the  fame,  and 
the  frieze  green  and  gold. 

In  the  firft  floor  are  three  apartments  j  the 
green  velvet  bed-chamber,  which  is  nineteen  fee^ 
long,  and  eighteen  broad  ;  the  chimney-piece  is 
fupported  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  the  capitals  gilt.  The  crimfon  damafk  room 
is  twenty-three  feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad  ; 
the  cieling  is  white  and  gold  in  compartments, 
■•in  which  are  gilt  feftoons  in  a  light  and  elegant 
tafte.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  Sienna  marble,  and 
in  the  center  are  doves  in  bafs  relief,  finely  exe- 
cuted. The  ornaments  of  the  bed  are  gilt  car- 
ving; and  thofe  of  the  window-curtains  are  co- 
vered with  fcrolls  in  an  elegant  tafte.  Adjoining 
is  a  finall  drefling-room,  the  cieling  of  which  is 
adorned  with  gilt  fcrolls  on  a  lead  white,  in  a 
light  and  pleafing  tafte.  The  Chintz-room  is 
tv/enty-five  feet  by  eighteen;  the  cieling  is  in 
compartments,  with  flight  fcrolls  of  gilding* 
Here  are  two  large  and  fine  Indian  figures,  above 
a  yard  in  height,  placed  in  glafs-cafes.  Here  is 
alfo  a  dreffing-room  eighteen  feet  long  and  tv.'elve 
broad,  neatly,   as  well  as  richly  fitted  up.  , 

The 
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The  houfe  is  not  a  large  one,  but  is  much  bet- 
ter finifhed  than  mod:  of  its  fize  in  the  kingdom. 
The  articles  of  carving  and  gilding,  throughout 
the  houfe,  are  executed  with  much  elegance;  the 
doors,  door-cafes,  window-frames,  and  pannels, 
.  are  ornamented  in  this  manner,  and  the  furniture 
equally  well  chofen. 

Eight  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Pontefradl  is  Snaith, 
a  fmall  town  feated  on  the  river  Are,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Don.  It  has  a  good 
trade,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  thofe  rivers, 
and  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  with  three  fairs, 
held  on  the  firft  Friday  in  April,  and  the  tenth  of 
Auguft,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  pedlars 
goods ;  and  on  the  firft  Friday  in  September,  for 
horfes  and  horned  cattle.  Here  Girard,  archbifhop 
of  York,  about  the  year  1106,  founded  a  fmall 
Benedidtine  priory,  fubordinate  to  the  convent  of 
Selby. 

Marshland  is  a  fenny  tra£l  lying  to  the  eaft 
of  Snaith,  of  great  ufe  for  fattening  cattle.  It  is 
rendered  an  ifland  by  the  rivers  which  encompafs 
it  J  and  on  account  of  its  many  meers,  was  for- 
merly well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  wild-fowl,  but 
fince  its  being  drained,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  they  have  become  fcarce.  At 
the  depth  of  a  yard  or  two,  are  frequently  dug  up 
a  great  number  of  fir  and  other  trees,  particularly 
oaks  ;  and  fome  think  there  were  anciently  for- 
refts  here,  which  were  cut  down  by  the  Romans, 
on  account  of  their  affording  a  refuge  for  the  Bri- 
tons. Some  late  antiquaries  affirm,  that  they 
have  found  many  of  thefe  trees,  which  had  evi- 
dently the  marks  of  the  axe,  and  thefe  they  think, 
at  their  firft  falling,  ftopped  the  waters,  and  oc- 
cafioned  the  marfhes. 

lx\  the  above  tra6l  is  ThoRNE,  which  is  fitua- 
ted   fix   miles  fouth  by  eaft   of  Snaith,  but   is  a 

town 
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town  that  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice  ; 
it  has,  however,  a  market  on  "Wednefdays,  and 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  firft  Monday,  Tuefday, 
and  Wednefday  after  the  eleventh  of  June,  and 
on  the  fame  days  after  the  eleventh  of  October,  for 
horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  pedlars  goods. 

Three  miles  north-eaft  of  Snaith  is  Drax,  a 
fmall  village  famous  for  a  priory  of  Black  canons^ 
dedicated  to  St^  Nicholas,  founded  by  Sir  William 
Paynell,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Firflj 
which  was  valued  at  the  fuppreilion  at  104I.  14s* 
g  d.  a  year  by  Dugdale,  and  at  about  122  1.  a  year 
by  Speed. 

On  returning  back  to  Pontefract,  and  proceed- 
ing fix  miles  north  by  eai},  we  come  to  Sherburn, 
or  Sherborn,  which  lies  on  the  road  from  Don- 
cafter  to  York,  one  hundred  and  feventy-iix  miles 
north  by  weft  of  London.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  feated  at  the  head  of  a  brook, 
'which,  at  fix  miles  diftance*,  falls  into  the  river 
Oufe,  It  is  famous  for  its  cherry-orchards,  and 
alfo  for  its  hofpital  and  fchool,  founded  by  Robert 
Hungate  for  twenty-fcur  orphans,  each  of  whom 
are  allowed  5I.  a  year  for  their  maintenance  ia 
'lodging,  boarding,  and  cloathing,  from  fevea 
years  of  age  to  rifteen  ;  after  which,  there  is  a 
provifion  for  fending  them  to  the  univerfity,  or 
putting  them  out  apprentices  to  trades.  This 
town  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  a  fair  on  the 
fixth  of  October,  for  horfes  and  flax.  There  is 
faid  to  be  here  a  Roman  way,  which  is  raifed  very 
high,  and  runs  from  hence  to  Aberford,  at  four 
miles  diftance  ;  and  here  was  an  hofpital  in  the 
tyear  1311,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
Here  alfo  was  a  battle  fought  in  J645.,  between 
the  king's  forces,  and  thofe  of  the  parliament,  in 
which  feveral  men  of  note  were  flain  on  the  king's 
fide.  ^ 

Vol.  X.  H  At 
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At  Temple-Newsham,  near  Sherburn,  is  th« 
feat  of  the  lord  Irwin,  which  contains  a  colleiSlion 
of  pi6lures  that  is  not  only  capital,  but  very  nu- 
merous. In  the  breakfaft-room,  which  is  thirty- 
two  feet  long  and  twenty-feven  bread,  are  a  Bac- 
chanalian piece,  and  an  aflrologer,  extremely  well 
executed. 

In  the  crimfon  damaflc  bed-chamber  is  an  ex- 
quifite  portrait  of  the  prefent  duchefs  of  Grafton, 
and  a  landfcape  with  figures. 

In  the  drefEng-room  are  feveral  large  landfcapes, 
a  fine  fea-piece,  and  an  excellent  piece  of  dead 
game. 

In  the  green  dreffing-room,  a  florm,  finely  exe- 
cuted ;  three  battle  pieces,  ilrongly  exprefTed,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  done  by  Borgognone  j  a  groupe  of 
horfemen  with  rocks,  in  the  wild  manner  of  Sal- 
vator  Rofa  ;  Lot  and  his  daughter,  in  which  the 
colours  and  attitudes  are  very  fine  \  and  a  fleep- 
ing  woman  with  fatyrs,  &c.  in  the  flile  of 
Rubens. 

Ih  the  blue  damafk-room  is  Charity  and  her 
three  children,  in  which  the  brilliancy  of  the  co- 
lours is  exceeding  beautiful;  Cephalus  and  Procris 
very  fine;  with  two  round  battle-pieces,  amazing- 
ly fpirited  ;  a  very  beautiful  landfcape  ;  Judith 
and  Hoiiphernes,  a  fmall  piece,  exquifitely  per- 
formed on  capper;  two  groupes  of  horfemen,  in 
the  fpirited  manner  of  Salvator  and  Burgognone, 
&c. 

In  the  gallery,  which  is  a  very  fine  room,  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight 
broad,  are  two  exceeding  fine  and  large  battle 
pieces,  under  one  of  which  is  a  landfcape  in  a 
calm  evening,  excellently  performed,  as  is  alfo 
another  landfcape  its  companion  ;  a  groupe  of 
horfemen  on  a  bridge,  a  fpirited  performance, 
with  its  companion  ;   a  florin  among  rocks,  in 

which 
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which  is  furprifing  exprcffion  ;  a  defcent  from  the 
crofs,  in  the  ftils  of  Albert  Durer,  in  which  the 
minute  exprreffion  is  amazingly  fine ;  two  rocks 
with  figures  ;  a  battle  at  fea,  vtry  fine  ;  tv/o  large 
pieces,  a  ftorm  among  rocks,  and  a  raging  tor- 
rent, in  which  the  expreflion  is  wild  and  noble  ; 
the  holy  family,  in  the  ftile  of  Carlo  Maratti  j  a 
large  landfcape;  hunting  the  wild  boar,  in  which 
the  expreffion  is  ftrong ;  feveral  fine  pieces  of 
fruit  ;  two  landfcapes  in  the  fiile  ofPoufTin;  Jane 
Shore,  in  which  the  minute  expreffion  of  the 
naked,  and  the  gauze  drapery  are  aftoniHiingly 
fine  J  the  holy  family,  in  the  ilile  of  Rubens,  a 
large  and  very  capital  piece;  a  dead  Chrifl:,  ama- 
zingly fine,  and  many  others. 

Five  miles  to  the  eaft  by  fouth  of  Sherborn  is 
Selby,  which  is  a  populous  town,  fituated  on 
the  Oufe,  and  this  river  being  here  navigable  for 
large  vefi^els,  feveral  merchants  refide  in  the  town, 
and  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.  Here  was^ 
an  old  beautiful  church,  part  of  which  fell  dowri.- 
in  the  year  1690,  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt. 
In  this  town  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  noble 
abbey  of  Benedi6line  monks,  in  1069.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Germain,  and  its 
abbots  had  a  feat  in  parliam.ent.  At  the  fuppref- 
licn  its  revenues  were  valued  at  729  I.  12  s.  10  d. 
per  annum.  Selby  has  a  market  on  Mondays, 
and  three  fairs,  held  on  Eailer-Tuefday,  the  22d 
i;F  June,  and  the  loth  of  Od^ober,  for  cattle, 
wool,  linnen,  tin,  and  copper  ware. 

Cawooc,  a  vijlage  two  miles  north-v/eft  of 
St.] by,  has  a  fair  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  for  cattl^i 
and  wooden  ware. 

On  returning  back  to  Sherburn,  we  proceed 
three  miles  north-weft  to  Aeerforth,  or  Aber- 
FORD,  a  fmall  town,  indifterently  well-built,  ex- 
tending about  a  mile  in  length  on  the  road.     It 
H  2  is 
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is  feated  upon  a  Roman  way,  which  between 
Sherburn  and  this  place  is  raifed  very  high,  and 
has  been  famous  for  pin-making.  By  this  town 
T\ms  the  river  Cock ;  and  between  it  and  this 
place,  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  caftle,  called 
Caftle  Carey.  This  town  has  a  market  on  Wed- 
iiefdays,  and  four  fairs,  held  on  the  laft  Wed- 
nefday  in  April,  the  laft  Wednefday  in  May,  the 
laft  Wednefday  after  St.  Luke,  and  the  laft 
Wednefday  in  Odober,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle, 
and  (lieep. 

At  Hedley,  north  of  Aberforth,  Ypolitua-de 
Bram  founded  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Firft,  which  he 
made  a  cell  to  the  monafteiy  of  the  Trinity  at 
York. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Aberforth  is  Barwick,  or  Berwick,  where, 
during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  the  kings  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  a  granary.  The  church  was 
formerly  adorned  with  painted  glafs,  but  this  is 
now  almoft  all  defaced. 

Here  is  a  mount  called  Hall  Tower-hill,  from 
which  there  is  an  extenfive  profpCiSt  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  is  encompailed  by  two 
trenches,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  two  perches 
deep,  and  two  furlongs  three  perches  round  ;  and 
the  outer  trench  four  furlongs  in  compafs,  and 
the  mount  itfelf  is  fix- perches  high.  The  outer 
trench  is  four  furlongs  round.  On  the  north  fide 
of  the  town  is  a  Roman  aggar,  which  is  very 
high  and  fteep  on  both  fides  j  and  this,  fome 
take  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  way  from  Bram- 
ham-moor.  This  is  called  Wendel-hill,  a  name 
faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Vandals,  who  v^cre 
fent  by  the  emperor  Probus,  to  inhabit  this 
country. 

There 
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There  are  fcveral  villages  in  this  neighbour- 
hood famous  for  quarries,  the  ftone  of  which 
is  at  firft  Toft,  but  afterwards  hardens  in  the  air, 
Camden  afTirms,  that  moft  of  the  ftone  ufed  in 
building  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at  Weft- 
minfter,  was  dug  out  of  a  quarry  at  the  village  of 
Huddleftone  ;  and  at  Hafclvvood  is  another  quarry, 
out  of  which  the  ftone  was  obtained,  with  which 
the  two  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln  were 
built. 

About  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Aberford  is 
Tadcaster,  a  town  three  miles  in  length,  in 
the  road  from  Doncafter  to  York.  It  has  a  fine 
ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Wharfe,  and  is  feated 
near  a  Roman  confular  way,  nine  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  York,  and  is  well  provided  with 
inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  Here  is  a 
free-fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ;  an 
hofpital  for  twelve  poor  perfons ;  and  it  has  a 
market  on  Thurfdays,  but  no  fairs. 

This  town  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cal- 
caria  of  the  Romans,  for  many  Roman  coins, 
urns,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 
dug  up  here.  The  marks  of  a  trench  are  ftill 
vifible  all  round  the  town,  and  here  is  the  plat- 
form of  an  old  caftle.  Some,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  Newton  Kyme  was  the  Calcaria  of 
the  Romans.  Its  ancient  name  Calcaria  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  derived  from  the  lime-ftone  found 
in  its  neighbourhood,  called  by  the  Romans 
calx. 

Newton  Kyme,  a  village  near  Tadcafter, 
where,  as  has  has  been  already  mentioned,  fome 
antiquarians  place  the  Roman  ftation  called  Cal- 
caria. Many  Roman  coins  have  been  plowed  up 
here;  and  an  urn  of  alabafter,  in  which  were 
afhesj  melted  lead,  and  rings, 

H  3  Thre^ 
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^  Three  miles  fouth  of  Tadca{?er  is  Towtoni, 
a  village  remarkable  for  a  bloody  battle  fought 
here  between  the  forces  of  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter  on  Palm-Sunday,  1461.  Both  thefe 
armies  together  confifted  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
men,  and  they  fought  with  fijch  obftinacy,  that 
neither  would  give  quarter.  In  this  engagement 
thirty- fix  thoufand  were  killed,  among  whom  were 
nine  noblemen,  and  many  knights  and  efquirc?. 
The  vi<51ory  was  obtained  by  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  proved  fatal  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

At  Helagh  Park,  to  the  north  of  Tadcaf- 
ter,  was  an  herm,itage,  which  before  the  year 
1203,  was  converted  by  Bertram  Haget  into  a 
monadery  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelift.  At  about  the  time  of  the 
diflblution  it  had  fourteen  canons,  and  a  revenue 
vnlued  at  72I.  10  s.  70.  per  annum. 

To  the  weii:  of  Tadcafter,  near  the  road  from 
A'berforth  to  Wetherby,  is  Bramham,  a  noble 
feat  built  by  the  late  lord  Bingley,  and  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  prefent  lordfhip,  who  married  the 
]ord  Bingley's  daughter  and  heirefs.  This  beau- 
tiful feat  has  the  advantage  ^{  a  moft  agreeable 
fituation  in  a  fine  country,  over  which  it  com- 
mands a  very  extenfive  profpe6l,  embellifhed  with 
a  difiincS^  view  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  at 
York  from  the  hall  door.  The  gardens  are  curi- 
ous and  large,  and  have  a  great  number  of  viftas 
cut  through  the  woods,  and  are  adorned  with  a 
great  variety  of  water-works,  temples,  and  ftatues. 

Four  miles  north -weft  of  Tadcafter  is  We- 
therby, which  lies  on  the  road  from  Ferry- 
bridge to  Bernard  Caftle,  and  is  agreeably  fituated 
upon  the  river  Wharfe,  over  which  it  has  a  noble 
bridge,  and  above  it  the  river  forms  a  beautiful 
cafcade,  by  falling  in  a  grand  flieet  of  water, 
over  a  high   dam,  erecfied  for  the  convenience  of 

the 
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the  mills,  that  not  only  grind  corn,  but  prefs 
great  quantities  of  oil  from  rape  feed,  and  rafp  ' 
logwood  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  and  clothiers  ia 
the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  county.  it  is 
feated  feven  miles  north  of  Aberforth,  in  the  great 
road  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  trad- 
ing town,  that  contains  many  good  inns  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  It  has  a  charity- 
fehool,  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  three  fairs, 
held  on  Holy-Thurfday,  the  fifth  of  Auguft,  and 
the  twenty- fecond  of  November,  for  horfes,  (heep, 
and  hogs. 

Near  Wetherby  is  Gawthrop  Hall,  the 
feat  of  Ed  win  Lafcelles,  Efq;  This  is  a  very  grand 
and  beautiful  ftruclure.  The  hall  is  a  noble  and 
uniform  room,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  about  eighty  in  breadth,  and  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns. 

Near  Wetherby  is  Helage,  where  was  a 
priory  of  canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auftin,  founded  on  a  fpot  where  there  had 
formerly  been  an  hermitage.  It  belonged  to  the 
convent  of  Marton,  but  was  refigned  in  the  year 
1203.  The  lord  Jordan  de  Santa  Maria  after- 
wards became  a  fecond  founder  of  this  priory  ; 
and  at  its  diffolution,  its  revenue  was  valued  by 
Dugdale  at  about  73 1.  a  year,  and  by  Speed  at 
861, 

Six  miles  eafl-fouth-eail  of  Tadcafter  is  NuN" 
Appleton,  fo  called  from  a  Cifterfian  nunnery 
founded  there  by  Adeliz,  or  Alice  de  St.  Quin- 
tmo,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John 
the  Apoftle  and  Evangeliil.  Here  was  a  priorefs 
and  thirteen  or  fourteen  nuns,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  fuppreiiion,  were  poilefTed  of  revenues  valued 
a^73i.  g  s.  10  d.  a  year.  After  the  fupprefiioii 
this  houfe  became  the  feat  of  Thomas  lord  Fair- 
H  4  fax. 
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fax,  general  of  the  parliament's  army  againft  king 
Charles  the  Firfl:. 

At  SiNNINGSTHWAIT,  Or  SyNENTHWATE,  tO 

the  eaft  of  Wetherby,  was  a  convent  of  the  Cif- 
terfian  order,  founded  by  Bertram  Haget  in  1160, 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its  re- 
venues were  valued  at  the  fuppreffion  at  60  1.  9  s, 
2d.  per  annum. 

Seven  miles  north-eail:  of  Tadcafter  is  the  city 
of  York,  which  is  fituated  two  hundred  miles 
fouth-fouth-eafl:  of  Edinburgh,  one  hundred  and 
fix  north-eaft  of  Chefler,  and  by  one  of  the  roads 
from  London  one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and 
by  the  other  two  hundred  miles  from  London. 
As  it  ftands  on  a  point,  where  the  boundaries  of 
the  three  ridings  meet,  and  is  a  county  of  itfelf, 
it  belongs  to  neither  riding.  Its  prefent  name  is 
a  corruption  or  contra£tion  of  the  Saxon  name, 
Euor-wic,  and  Eofor-wic,  which  were  derived 
from  its  Roman  name  Eboracum,  which  is,  by. 
feme,  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  it  from  Ebrau- 
cus,  a  Britifh  king,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  its 
founder  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  river 
Ure,  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  rivers, 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  fouth.  That  it 
was  a  Roman  colony,  appears  from  the  tefti- 
mony,  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus  ;  and  we 
have  good  evidence,  that  the  fixth  legion  called 
Victrix,  fent  into  Britain  by  Adrian,was  in  garri- 
fon  here. 

The  emperor  Severus  refided  a  confiderable  tim^ 
in  this  city,  and  dying  here,  his  afhes  were  car- 
ried from  hence,  in  a  golden  urn  to  Rome.  Con- 
rtantine  Chlorus  alfo  died  at  York,  and  here  his 
fon  Conftantine  the  Great  was,  upon  his  father's 
deceafe,  declared  emperor.  Three  Roman  mili- 
tary ways  palTed  through  the  city,  and  in  it  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Bsli®3^^.     Several  altars  have 

like  wife 
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Ukewlfe  been  found  here,  one  of  them  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  the  place,  with  this  infcription; 

GENIO    LOCI    F£LICITER. 

Another  altar  was  difcovered  in  Trinity- Yard,  in 
Micklegate,  but  is  now  at  Ribftow  near  W  e- 
therby,  and  has  been  commanicated  to  the  pub* 
lie  by  I\Ir.  Thorefby  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
actions.  This  has  on  the  top  a  rude  figure  of  a 
foldier,  with  either  his  vexilium,  or  the  enfign  of 
a  cohort  in  one  hand,  and  fomething  like  a  bafket 
in  the  other.  Underneath  is  an  infcription,  which 
Mr.  Hordey  reads  thus  :  Lucius  Duccius,  Lucii 
Voltinia  [tribu]  filius  RuiinHS  Viennenfis  fignifer 
legionis  nonae  annorum  vigcnti  octo  hie  fitus  eft. 

There  was  another  curious  altar  found  in  this 
city,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  both  in 
the  PMiilofophical  Tranfactions  and  by  Camden, 
on  which  was  the  following  infcription  : 

I.  o.   M. 

DIS    DEAEVSQVE 

HOSPITALIEVS    PE 

NATIBVSQ.    OB.    CON 

SERVATAM    SALVTEM 

SVAM    SVORVMQ^ 

P.  AEL.    MARCIAN 

VS.    PRAEF.    COH. 

ARAM.   SAC.   F.    N  C  D. 

7  lie  Lift  line  Mr.  Horfley  reads,  Aram  facra  faci- 
endo  nuncupavit  dedicavit. 

There  have  been  alfo  found  in  this  city  feverat 
broken  imperfe<5t  infcriptions,  and  a  Roman  brick 
thus  infcribed  :  leg.  ix.  vie.  that  is,  legio  nona 
vi6lrix. 

Some     other     infcriptions,     and     remains    of 

Roman  antiquities,  have  at  different   times  been 

difcovered   in   this   city  ;    particularly   a  Roman 

arch,  in  the  bar  leading  to  Mickle-ftreet*  Several 

H  5  parts 
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parts  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  multangular 
tower   in    Coning- ftreet,     are   of  Roman    work. 
In   digging   the   foundation   of  a   large   houfe  in 
Mickle-ftreet,  the   workmen  went    much    below 
any  former  foundation  that  could  be  obferved  on 
the  fpot  \  and  at  tlie  depth  of  ten  feet  came  to  a 
ftone,  which,   upon  taking  up,  appeared  to  have 
figures   upon  it,   a  drawing  of  which  Mr.  Francis 
Drake,  of  York,  fent  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  who,  in 
return,  fent  a  defcription  of  it,  which  was  after- 
wards inferted   in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£tions. 
Among   thefe   figures  was  a  fculpture  of  Mithras 
facrificing  a  bull.     He  has  on  the  Perfian  mantle. 
"   He  reprefents,  fays    the  Doctor  in   his  letter, 
*'   the  Archimagus   performing  the  great   annual 
*'  facrifice,  at   the  fpring  equinox,  according  to 
"  the   patriarchal   ufage.      Thefe  ceremonies  to 
"  Mithras,  were  generally  celebrated  in  a  cave  of 
<'  a  rock  ;   thereiore,  this  fculpture  was  found  fo 
«'  deep   in    the    earth.       There    is   commonly   a 
'^  iigfrire  on  each  fide  of  him,  habited  in  the  fame 
"   manner,  ilanding  crofs  legged.     7  he  one  holds 
*'   a  torch  up,  the  other  down  :   here  is  only  the 
*'  latter  in  your  fculpture  ;  the  other  is  imperfech 
"  Underneath  is   the  figure  of  an  horfe,  intima- 
*'  ting  the  fun's  courfe  :  for  in  the  tim.e  when  the 
*'  old    patriarchal   cuftoms    became   piofane   and 
*'  defecrated  into  idolatry,  they  made  Mithras  to 
**   be  Apollo,  or   the   Sun  :   wi\ence  thefe   fculp- 
<«  tures  had  a  number  of  fymbols,  relating  to  ths 
♦'  folar  circuit   of  the  year,  through  the  twelve 
*'•  zodiacal  conftellations.     The  two   figures  at* 
**  tending  on  the  Archimagus,  are  inferior  ofHcers 
*'  to  him..     There  is  a  myitery   in   their  (landing 
*'  crofs-legged,  ]il<e  our  effigies  of  croifaders  \\\ 
*'  churches,  and   it  means   the  fame   thing  :   for 
*'  the  crofs  was  one  part  of  the  Mithriac  ceremo- 
*'  nies.     Thefe  two?  by  the  difFereiU  attitude  of 

"  their 
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•'  their  torches,  reprefent  day  and  night,  as 
**  Mithras  reprefents  the  Sun.  The  figure  im- 
*«  perfe6lly  drawn,  at  the  Tail  of  the  horfe,  is, 
"  I  believe,  a  genius,  twifted  round  with  a  fnake, 
"  which  means  the  vitality,  imparted  to  all 
*'  things,  by  the  folar  power."  A  little  without 
Botham-bar  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Ro- 
mans, where  there  have  been  found  great  numbers 
of  E  Oman  urns,  filled  with  burnt  afhes  and  bones,, 
particularly  an  earthen  vefiel  or  urn,  on  one  fide 
of  which  was  the  figure  of  a  woman's  head,  as 
large  as  the  life,  v/ith  fome  flrokes  of  a  pencil 
in  red  paint,  very  frefii  about  the  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  neck.  Here  were  alfo  found  two 
vcflels  of  red  clay,  the  largeft  of  which  is  a  foot 
long,  and  four  inches  broad,  and  had  a  fpiral 
thread  in  the  infide  like  the  nut  of  a  fcrew.  The 
(malleft  like  a  kind  of  lacrymatory,  into  which 
the  friends  of  thedeceafed  were  wont  tofhed  their 
tears.  This  veiTel  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  m.ada: 
of  Halifax  clay,  and  is  preferved  in  the  Afhmo-, 
lean  collection  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in 
a  vault  belonging  to  a  little  chapel  here,  in  which 
Conftantine  is  thought  to  have  beea  buried,  a 
lamp  was  found  burning,  at  about  the  time  of  tha 
difTolution. 

Here  was  likewife  difcovercd  a  vault  of  Rom.an 
brick.  It  v^as  arched  with  bricks,  each  about  two- 
feet  fquare,  and  proportionably  thick,  but  paved, 
with  bricks,  only  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and 
two  inches  in  thicknefs.  It  was  capable  of  holding 
two  bodies,  but  nothing  was  found  in  it,  except 
the  bottom  of  a  Roman  coffin,  confining  of  a  red- 
dilh  clay,  fomething  coarfer  than  that  of  which 
the  urns  were  ufuaily  made.  In  this  burying- 
ground  was  alfo  found  a  Roman  (buttle,  three 
inches  and  an  half  in  breadth.  It  is  obfcrved,  that 
the  woof  it  carried  mufl  have. been  very  fine,,  be- 
'H  6  caufe- 
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caufe  the  hoiiovv  into  which  the  quill  was  recelvea^ 
is  at  moft  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  lup- 
pofed  to  have  been  ufed  in  v^eaviug  the  afbefti- 
jium,  or  incoiTibu{i:ible  clothj  in  which  the  bodies 
were  vvrapped  before  they  were  burnt. 

After  the  Romans  were  called  home  from  Bri- 
tain, the  Saxons  were  invited,  to  defend  the  na- 
tives againft  the  Pi£ts  and  Scots,  and  foon  claim-- 
cd  the  country  they  came  to  fave.  During  the 
-wars  which  enfued,  this  city  was  fo  great  a  fuf- 
ferer,  that  it  was  almcft  reduced  to  nothino;. 
Cadwallader,  the  laft  king  of  the  Rritons,  inva- 
ding the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  obtained 
poffeffion  of  this  city  \  but  Ofriclc,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, raifed  a  body  of  undifciplined 
troops,  with  which  he  befieged  York  ;  when 
Cadwallader  fallying  out,  vanquiflied  his  forces, 
and  killed  Ofrick  on  the  fpot. 

The  Saxons  at  len2;th  becoming:  mafters  of 
this  country,  York  fiourilhed  greatly  till  the 
Danes  ravaging  England,  came  hither,  and  ruin- 
ed the  city.  This  they  did  a  fecond  time,  when 
York  wa«  involved  in  the  moft  dreadful  calami- 
ties. They  even  kept  pofTefiion  of  it  many  years, 
though  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northumberland  ex- 
erted all  their  power  to  drive  them  away,  and 
even  continued  there  till  king  Atbelftan  expelled 
the  Danes,  and  demolifhed  the  caftle  they  had 
fortified.  After  this,  York  continued  in  peace, 
and  had  time  to  recover  itfelf. 

William  the  Conqueror  placed  garrifons  in  the 
two  cafties  then  ftanding  ;  but  when  the  Danes 
again  invaded  England,  the  Normans  who  kept 
garrifon  here,  fearing  they  would  beilege  the 
city,  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  ;  but, 
contrary  to  their  defign,  the  wind  blew  the  flames 
into  the  city,  and  confumed  a  great  part  of  it. 
l^hi-s^  iiiiiflg  the  inhabitants  wi^^  ccnikrnacion,- 

the 
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the  Danes  got  pofTeflion  of  the  city  without  any" 
great  oppofition ;  but  the  following  year,  William 
himfelf  marched  againft  them  with  a  formidable 
army,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

In  the  two  following  reigns,  the  city  began 
again  to  flourifh  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Ste- 
phen, it  fuffered  greatly  by  an  accidental  fire, 
which  burnt  down,  among  other  buildings,  the 
cathedral,  the  monaftery  of  St.  Mary,  and  other 
religious  houfes,  together  with  an  excellent  li- 
brary. The  cathedral  was  not  rebuilt  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  when  the  citizens 
began  to  fortify  the  town  with  new  walls  *and 
towers. 

In  1298,  Edward  the  Firft  fummoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  York,  and  another  was  held 
there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  The 
king  frequently  came  hither  in  the  following 
reigns,  during  which  this  city  was  the  fcene  of 
very  important  events.  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
eftablifhed  a  council  or  fenate  here,  not  unlike 
the  parliaments  of  France,  which  took  cognizance 
of  all  caufes  in  the  north  of  England,  and  deter- 
mined them  according  to  the  laws  of  equity. 

The  city  of  York  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
large  plain,  in  a  fruitful  foil  and  healthy  air.  It 
has  four  large  well  built  gates,  and  five  pofterns  j 
but  the  houfes  are  generally  old  and  built  of  tim- 
ber. It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  ;  and  befides 
its  cathedral,  had  formerly  fixty-one  parifh, 
churches,  and  feventeen  chapels ;  but  the  pa- 
rifhes  are  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  there 
are  no  more  than  feventeen  parifh  churches  now 
in  ufe,  with  fome  meeting-houfes  of  difTenters. 
The  cathedral  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Some 
writers  have  afTerted  that  Lucius,  a  Britifh  king, 
founded  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop  in  this  city,  and 
that  there  was  a  fucceflion  of  three  or  four  arch- 

bifhops 
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bifhops  in  the  time  of  the  Britons :  but  this  ac- 
count is  generally  thought  to  be  fabulous.  It  is 
more  probable,  that  the  metropolitan  church  of 
this  city  owes  its  origin  to  Edwin,  king  of  the 
Northumbers,  who^  upon  his  converfion  to  chri- 
fiianity  in  627,  conflituted  Paulinus  an  archbi- 
fnop,  and  built  here  a  little  wooden  church, 
which,  fome  time  after,  he  began  to  rebuild  with 
fione.  The  tiril:  ftone  building  was  iinifhed  by 
king  Ofwald,  and  archbifhop  Wilfrid  j  but  that 
beinfr  burnt  down  in  741,  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 
It  was  again  burnt  down  in  ic6q,  and  rebuilt  by 
archbifhop  Thomas,  who  conftituted  the  feveral 
dignitaries,  and  made  it  a  regular  chapter.  In. 
1187  this  cathedral  was  a  third  time  deftroyed 
by  fire,  after  which  the  antient  part  of  the  pre« 
lent  ftruclure  was  ere^Sted.  This  is  eiteemed  one 
of  the  noblefl  Gothic  flruirtures  in  the  Vv'orld,  and 
in  it  are  faid  to  be  five  different  taftes  of  Gothic 
architecture,  the  fouth  crofs,  being  about  500 
years  old,  and  the  newcfl-,  which  is  the  eaft  q.\\^^ 
js  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  This  ilrudVure 
extends  five  hiindred  and  twenty-four  feet  ia 
leno-th,  one  hundred  and  ten  in  breadth,  and. 
ninety-nine  in  height.  •  7'he  length  of  the  crofs- 
iHes  is  two  hundred  and  tv/enty-two  feet,  and 
the  nave,  which  is  the  biggeft  of  any,  except 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  wider,  and  eleven  feet  higher  than  that  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  at  London.  At  the  wefl  end 
are  two  towers,  conne6ted  and  fupported  by  aa 
arch,  which  forms  the  wefl  entrance,  and  is  faid: 
to  be  the  laigeiT:  Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  In  the. 
fouth  tower,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  a  deep  peal  of 
twelve  bells,  the  tenor  weighing  fifty-nine  hun- 
dred weight.  At  the  fouth  end  of  the  church  is 
a  circular  window,  called  the  Marigold  window,, 
from  the  glafs  being  llained  of  the  colour  of  ma- 
rigold 
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rigold  flowers  ;  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  very- 
large  painted  window,  faid  to  have  been  ere6led 
at  the  expence  of  five  maiden  fifters.  Here  is 
mtjch  carving  in  ftone  that  is  extremely  light 
and  elegant,  particularly  the  canopy  of  a 
monument  by  the  fide  of  the  eaft  window, 
and  that  window  itfelf  is  amazingly  executed, 
both  in  painting  and  mafonry  ;  the  gallery  acrofs 
it,  and  the  projeding  frame -work  of  ftone,  are 
exceffively  light,  and  the  latter  imperceptible  at  a 
fmall  diftance.  The  ftone-work  of  the  weft  win- 
dow is  alio  traced  in  a  very  light  and  beautiful 
manner.  The  other  windows  are  exquifitely 
painted  with  fcripture  hiftory.  The  front  of  the 
choir  is  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  all  the  kings 
of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Henry  the  Sixth  ;  and  here  are  thirty-two  ftalls, 
?.ll  of  fine  marble,  adorned  with  pillars,  each  con- 
fifting  of  one  piece  of  alabafter. 

The  chapter-houfe  of  this  cathedral  is  thought 
to  be  otie  of  the  fineft  Gothic  ftruclures  in  the 
world,  for  elegance  and  proportion.  It  is  an  oc- 
tagon fixty -three  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixty-feven 
feet  in  height  to  the  center  of  the  dome,  without 
^ny  pillar  to  lupport  th-e  roof.  No  perfon  caa 
enter  this  room  without  being  ftruck  with  the 
juftnefs  and  harmony  of  the  proportion.  On 
feven  of  the  fides  are  large  windows  finely  painted, 
and  a  fmall  gallery  runs  round  the  whole,  the 
projedion  of  v/hich  is  fo  fkilfully  contrived,  as  not 
in  the  leaft  to  ofFend  the  eye.  Within  the  dome 
is  the  following  barbarous  verfe  in  gilt  letters. 

Ut  Rofa  Flos  Florum,  fie  eft  Domus  ifta  Domorum. 

In  the  times  of  popery  there  were  in  this  cathedral 
abundance  of  jewels,  filver  crofl^es,  images  of  o-old 
and  filver,  a  filver  table  gilt,  with  the  figur^  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  enameikd  upon  it,  richftirines, 

veftels 
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vefTels  of  gold  and  filver,  with  rich  veftments  and 
other  ornaments.  To  this  cathedral  at  prefent 
belong  an  archbifliop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  a 
chancellor,  a  Tub  dean,  four  arch-deacons,  twen- 
ty-eight prebendaries,  a  fub  chanter,  live  priefts 
vicars,  feven   lay-clerks,  fix  chorifters,  four  ver- 


gers 


with  other  officers  and  fervants. 


There  are  only  three  of  the  parifh  churches 
that  arc  remarkable.  Allhallows-church,  a  Go- 
thic ftru£lure,  is  faid  to  have  the  moft  magnificent 
ftceple  in  England  ;  St.  Mary's  church  has  a 
fteeple  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  that  is  much 
admired  ;  and  St.  Margaret's  church  has  a  fteeple 
like  St.  Mary's,  and  a  magnificent  porch,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  Crucifixion  cut  in  ftone. 

William  the  Conqueror  built  a  caflle  here, 
which  was  repaired  in  1701,  and  in  it  the  afTizes 
are  now  held,  and  a  part  of  it  is  ufed  for  a  pri- 
fon  :  it  has  a  handfome  chapel,  with  a  good  fti- 
pend  for  a  preacher,  and  a  gift  of  a  large  loaf  of 
fine  bread,  to  every  debtor  who  attends  the  fer- 
vice;  the  felons  are  allowed  beds,  and  there  is  an 
infirmary  feparated  from  the  common  prifon,  where 
the  fick  are  properly  attended. 

York  was  incorporated  by  king  Richard  the 
Second,  and  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  with  a  jurifdic-* 
tion  over  thirty-fix  villages  and  hamlets  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  the  Liberty  of  Anfty.  It 
is  the  only  city  in  England,  befides  London, 
that  IS  governed  by  a  lord  mayor  ;  it  has  twelve 
aldermen  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  a  re- 
corder, two  {heriffs,  eight  chamberlains,  twenty- 
four  prime  common-eouncil-men,  feventy-two 
common-council-men,  a  town-clerk,  a  fword- 
bearer,  and  a  common-ferjeant.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  four  wards ;  and  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  have  the  confervancy  of  the  rivers  Oufe, 
Wharfe,  Dcr went.  Are,  Don^  and  of  the  Hum- 
fa  cr. 
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ber,  within  certain  limits  ;  and  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  city  in  parliament,  have  a  right  to  fit  upon 
the  privy  counfellors  bench,  next  to  the  citizens 
of  London  ;  a  privilege,  which  the  reprefentatives 
of  both  cities  claim  on  the  firft  day  of  the  meet- 
ing of  every  new  parliament ;  and  this  city  has 
generally  the  honour  of  giving  the  title  of  duke 
to  the  king's  fecond  fon,  or  his  eldefl  brother. 

This  city  has  a  ftone  bridge  of  five  arches  over 
the  river  Oufe  :  the  center  arch  is  eighty-one  feet 
wide,  and  fifty-one  high  ;    and  the  bridge    has 
buildings  on  each  fide,  whence  the  pafiage  over 
it  refembles  a  ftreet.     Among  thefe  are  a  guild- 
hall,  or   council   chamber,    a   record   office,   an 
exchequer,  a  building  in  which  the  fherifFs  courts 
are  held,  and  two  city  prifons    for  debtors  and 
felons.     In  1728,  a  handfome  manfion-houfe  was 
erecled  for  the  lord  mayor ;    and  near   the   ca- 
thedral is  an  afTembly-room  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  which  was  defigned  by  the  late  earl  of 
Burlington,    and  erected  by  fubfcription.     The 
hall  of  this  afTembly-room   is   one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  forty  feet  broad,  and  forty  feet 
high  ;  and  is  furrounded  by  magnificent   Corin- 
thian columns,  that  have  a  fine  effe6l.     This  no- 
ble room  communicates  with  the  ball-room,  which, 
is  fixty-fix  feet  in  length,  twenty-two  in  breadth,, 
and  as  many  in  height.     The  city  has  likewife 
two  market-houfcs,    one  of  which  is  a  curious 
piece  of  architecture,  fupported  by  twelve  pillars 
of  the  Tufcan  order ;  and  the  other  is  built  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Exchange  at  Chefter, 
Here  are  two  charity- fchools,  one  for  fixty  boys, 
and   the  other   for  twenty  girls,  all  taught  and 
cloathed  ;  and  likewife  an  infirmary  erected  a  few" 
years  ago^ 

In  this  city  was  lately  eftabliflied  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  which  is  brought  to  very  great 
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perfection,  and  turns  to  good  account.  VefTelg 
of  about  feventy  tuns  burthen  come  to  the  city, 
which,  on  account  of  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs- 
of  provifions,  is  much  frequented  by  perfons  of 
fmall  fortunes,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  are  plays,  afTemblies,  balls,  and  concerts  of 
mufic,  almoft  every  night  ;  and  at  a  frnall  diftance 
from  the  city,  is  a  courfe,  in  v/hich  there  are  an- 
nual horfe-races. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Oufe  is  a  very  fine 
walk,  near  a  mile  long.  In  the  middle  it  winds 
through  a  little  grove  of  trees,  in  a  very  pleafmg 
manner,  the  river  appearing  through  them  in  a 
pidturefque  ftile^  from  this  walk  you  look  one 
way  up  the  river,  w^hich  extends  through  the 
meadow  grounds,  and  the  other,  up  to  the  bridge 
in  the  city,  the  center  arch  of  which  is  very  large^ 
and  forms  a  fine  object.  In  this  agreeable  walk, 
the  floops,  barges,  boats,  and  bufmefsof  the  river, 
are  very  lively  objedls. 

But  the  moft  curious  things  to  \st  feen  at  York, 
are  the  copies  of  feveral  capital  paintings,  worked 
by  Mifs  Morret,  a  lady  of  a  mofl  furprifing  ge- 
nius, which  it  is  impoinble  to  view,  without 
great  aftonifliment  ;  for  the  art  of  working  with 
the  needle  is  carried  by  her  to  the  higheft  point 
of  perfe6lion.  "  Exceeding  fine  tapeftries  ar& 
''  often  feen,  and  here  and  there,  fays  Mr. 
Young,  a  piece  of  flowers,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  done  in  a  moft  pleafing  manner;  but - 
to  copy  fine  paintings  containing  feveral  figures,, 
v/ith  a  grace,  a  brilliancy,  and  an  elegance  fu- 
"  perior  to  the  originals-,  was  referved  for  this 
''  moft  ingenious  lady."  The  principal  of  thefe 
pieces  are  the  following:  Two  land fcapes  from 
Zuccarelli.  The  nature  and  elegance  of  the  co- 
lours, the  glowing  brilliancy,  the  light  feen 
through  the  trees,  the  foam  of  the  water  in  the 
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cafcadcs,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  clear  ob- 
fcure,  are  here  imitated  in  the  happieft  manner. 
Four  landfcapes,  by  Gafper  PoUiTin  ;  the  defcenc 
of  St.  Ignatius,  by  P.  da  Cortona  ;  a  large  land- 
fcape  from  Bartolomeo ;  Democrates  in  a  con- 
templative pofture,  from  Salvator  Rofa  :  nothing 
can  be  more  nobly  defigned,  or  more  expreffively 
finifhed,  than  the  figure  of  Democrates  ;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  finer  than  the  expreflion  of  the  face, 
hands,  and  feet;  Diogenes,  with  his  cup  thrown 
'  from  him  ;  its  companion,  by  the  fame  mafter  ;  an 
old  gardener  balding  a  bafket  of  fruit  ;  Rem- 
brant,  fays  our  author,  in  his  happieft  manner, 
fcarcely  ever  exceeded  the  imitation  of  the  face  and 
hands,  where  the  mufcular  traces,  and  the  lines 
of  age,  are  hit  off  with  the  moft  peculiar  fpirit, 
Chrift  praying  in  the  garden,  from  Hannibal  Ca- 
racci,  moft  inimitably  executed,  &c. 

The  markets  of  this  city  are  held  on  Thurfdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  here  are  fairs,  held  on  Whit- 
fun  Monday,  the  tenth  of  July,  the  twelfth 
of  Auguft,  the  twenty-fecond  of  November, 
and  every  other  Thurfday  in  the  year.  The 
fummer-fnew  for  horfes  is  on  Monday  in  York- 
race  week  ;  and  the  winter-fhew  begins  on 
Monday,  and  lafts  the  whole  week  before 
Chriftmas. 

The  religious  foundations  in  this  city  were 
very  numerous.  In  the  weft  part  of  it  was  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  in  which  were 
canons  endowed  with  lands  ;  but  they  being  dif- 
perfed,  Ralph  Painell,  in  J 089,  gave  it  to  the  Be- 
nedictine monks  of  St.  Martin  Marmonftier,  at 
Tours  in  France,  upon  which  it  became  a  cell  to 
that  abbey  ;  but  it  v/as  afterwards  made  denifon, 
and  was  valued  at  the  diflblution  at  169  1.9s.  lod.. 
per  annum.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  fecular  canons  of  the  cathedral  found- 
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ed,  near  the  weft  end  of  that  ftru£lure,  an  hofpital 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  poor; 
but  William  Rufus  eredin^:  a  laro-er  and  more 
convenient  building  for  this  charity,  in  the  place 
called  the  Mint-yard,  and  encreafing  its  revenues^ 
he  is  generally  reckoned  the  founder.  This  hof- 
pital  was  called  St.  Peter's,  till  king  Stephen 
creeled  a  large  church  within  its  precincts,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  after  which  the  hof- 
pital  generally  went  by  the  name  of  that  Saint. 
At  the  time  of  the  dilTolution,  here  were  main- 
tained a  mafter,  thirteen  brethren,  four  fecular 
priefts,  eight  fitters,  thirty  chorifters,  two  fchool- 
mafters,  two  hundred  and  fix  headmen,  and  fix 
fervitors;  the  revenues  amounted  to  500 1.  1 1  s» 
I  d.  per  annum.  In  the  year  i2co,  Hugh  Mor- 
dac  founded  in  this  city  a  priory  for  twelve  canons 
of  the  Sempringham  order,  which  was  valued  at 
the  diffolution  at  57  1.  5  s.  9  d.  a  year.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Third,  a  convent  of  Black  friars  fettled  in  this 
city ;  and  near  the  caftle  was  a  houfe  of  Fran- 
cifcan  or  Grey  friars,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  by  the  king  and  the  city  of 
York.  Within  the  clofe  of  the  cathedral,  was 
a  college  of  thirty-fix  vicars  choral,  called  the 
Bcdern,  under  the  dire6tion  of  a  warden  or  keeper. 
This  was  given  them  by  William  de  Lanum, 
canon  of  this  church,  and  they  were  fixed  here 
by  archbifhop  Walter  Grey,  about  the  year  1552. 
They  had  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  their  houfe,  which  was  called  St.  Peter's 
College,  was  endowed  at  the  diffolution  with  a 
revenue  valued  at  236 1.  19  s.  4d.  per  annum, 
A  convent  of  White  friars  was  founded  here  in 
J255,  by  lord  Vefey  and  lord  Percy.  In  1274^ 
there  was  here  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  Giles  -^ 
and  in  1278,  a  hgufe  of  Grey  friars^  of  the  order 
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of  St.  Auguftin,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  lord  Scroop,  About  the  year  13 14,  Robert 
Pickering,  dean  of  York,  founded  here  a  chantry 
of  fix  priefts,  whicTi  he  afterwards  turned  into  an 
hofpital  for  a  mafter  and  brethren.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  and  valued  at  the  fuppreilion 
at  37  1.  per  annum.  In  1391,  here  was  an  hofpi- 
tal dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  In  the 
north-eaft  part  of  the  city,  Sir  John  Langton 
founded,  about  the  year  1440,  an  hofpital  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anthony.  In  1451,  here  was  a  fo- 
ciety,  called  the  Houfe  of  the  Priefts  of  Pefeholm. 
In  1460,  archbiftiop  George  Nevill,  and  his  bro- 
ther Richard  Nevill,  earl  of  Warwick,  founded  a 
college  for  twenty-three  chantry  priefls  belonging 
to  the  cathedral,  who  had  their  lodging  and  com- 
mons together.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  William, 
formerly  archbifhop  of  York,  and  its  yearly  reve* 
nues  were  valued  at  the  difTolution  at  22  1.  12  s. 
8d.  a  year.  Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital  before 
the  year  148 1,  called  the  Houfe  of  God  ;  and 
another  hofpital  near  Laithorp  gate,  founded  by 

Bygot. 

Befides  thefe,  were  feveral  religious  and  charita- 
ble foundations  near  the  city.  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Alan  earl  of  Richmond, 
gave  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Olave,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  city,  with  four  acres  of  land  to 
build  upon,  to  a  religious  fociety  that  had  been 
driven  hither  from  Whitby ;  but  that  church 
being  too  fmall,  king  William  Rufus,  about  the 
year  1085,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  and  endowed  the  monafiery 
with  pofTefTions,  which  being  encreafed  by  other 
benefadions,  were  valued  at  the  diilblution  at 
2085 1.  *  ^*  5^*  P^**  arinum.  About  two  fur- 
longs without  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  walls,  arch- 
bifhop Thurftan,  founded  a  Beneditline  nunnery 
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in  1130,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Clement, 
and  valued  at  the  diffolution  at  57  1.  7s.  gd.  a 
year  ;  and  in  or  near  the  city  was  an  hofpital  in 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Matilda,  which  confifted 
of  a  warden  and  feveral  brothers  and  fii-ters,  and 
had  a  revenue  valued  at  the  fuppreiTion  at  29 1. 
l8s.   8  d-  a  year. 

Matthew  Poole,  a  learned  divine,  and  eminent 
difTenting  minifter  in  the  lad  century,  was  the 
fon  of  Francis  Poole,  Efq;  of  York  ;  and  was 
born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1625.  He  had  his 
education  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  ofMafter  of  arts.  He  was 
prefented,  in  1648,  to  the  re(Slory  of  St.  Michael 
Le  Querne  in  London.  But,  in  1662,  refu- 
fing  to  comply  with  the  a6l  of  uniformity,  was 
ejeJled  from  his  living  ;  and  from  this  time  for- 
wards devoted  himfelfto  his  iludies,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  finishing  of  his  Synop^s  Criticorum  Bi- 
'hliorum^  in  five  vols,  folio,  which  met  with  a  good 
reception  from  all  parties.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life  he  became  fufpicious,  that  fome 
defigns  were  formed  againfl:  his  perfon,  efpecially 
as  his  name  was  in  the  lift  of  thofe,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  depofition  of  Titus  Oates,  were  to 
be  cut  off  by  the  Popifli  confpirators  ;  he 
therefore  retired  into  Holland,  where  he  died  in 
Odober,  1679.  Befides  his  Synopfis,  he  wrote 
Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  fome 
other  works. 

Six  miles  north-weft  of  York  is  Nun  Monk- 
ton,  a  village  where  William  de  Arches,  and 
Ivetta  his  wife,  founded  a  fmall  priory  of  Bene- 
dicline  nuns,  in  tne  reign  of  king  Stephen,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  a 
revenue  valued  at  the  diiTolution  at  75I.  I2s.  4d. 
a  year. 

About 
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About  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Nun  Monkton 
is  Aldborough,  the  Ifurium  Brigantuin  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  feated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
river  Ure,  and  was  a  confiderable  city,  and  a 
place  of  great  ftrength  ;  for  by  the  ruins  of  the 
walls  it  appears,  that  they  were  four  yards  thick, 
^nd  built  upon  a  foundation  of  large  pebble  ftones  : 
they  formed  a  complete  fquare,  and  included  fixty 
acres  of  land.  Few  places  have  afforded  a  greater 
variety  of  Roman  antiquities  ;  for  here  have  been 
difcovered  the  fragments  of  aquedu6ls,  cut  in  great 
flones,  and  covered  with  tiles  j  a  vault,  Vvhich 
it  is  thought  led  to  the  river,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
repofitory  for  the  dead.  Near  the  church  was 
dug  up  a  rough  ftone,  on  which  is  cut  the  figure 
of  the  God  Pan,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  wall  of 
the  veftry  room.  Vail:  quantities  of  Roman 
coins,  moft  of  which  were  brafs,  have  been 
found  here,  together  with  feveral  fignets,  vari- 
oufly  engraved,  with .  the  figures  of  men,  birds, 
and  beafts  :  urns  and  other  veflels  of  red  earth, 
wrought  with  a  variety  of  figures,  knots,  and 
flowers,  have  been  dug  up  :  alio  feveral  pave- 
ments of  Mofaic  v.'ork,  conhfting  of  fmall  ftones 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fquare,  with  a  border 
of  ftones,  of  about  four  times  that  fizc  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  camp,  containing  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  in  which  Roman  coins  have  been  fre- 
quently found.  It  is  generally,  believed,  that  this 
city  was  deftroyed  by  the-  Danes  j  and  from  the 
foil,  it  appears  to  have  been  burnt.  This  village 
has  a  good  church;  but,  except  the  above  re* 
mains  of  antiquity,  it  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  notice. 

About  a  mile   to  the  weftward  of  Aldborough 

is  BORCUGHBRIDGE,  or  BuRRO WBRIDGE,  which 

is  fo  called  from  a  handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the 

liver 
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river  Ure,  and  is  fituated  feventeen  miles  north 
of  York,  ayd  two  hundred  and  feventeen  north 
by  weft  of  London.  This  borough  is  governed 
by  a  bailiff,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia-» 
ment.  Its  chief  fupport  is  in  the  trade  of  the 
hardware  made  here.  The  arches  of  the  above 
bridge  are  wide  and  high  ;  and  there  are  lofty 
flone  caufeways  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  to  keep 
out  the  water,  and  yet  it  fometimes  overflows 
them.  This  town  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  with  three 
fairs,  held  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  April,  for 
horned  cattle  and  (beep  ;  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  June,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and 
hardware  ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
for  horned  cattle  and  fheep. 

Jn  three  fmall  fields^  to  the  weftward  of  the 
bridge,  ftand  four  great  ftones,  which  are  very 
rough  and  unpolifhed,  and  all  in  a  right-line. 
The  two  middle  ftones  almoft  touched  each  other, 
but  one  of  them  has  been  difplaced,  in  hopes  of 
finding  treafurfis  under  them.  Thefe  ftones  are 
vulgarly  called  the  Devil's  bolts  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  trophy, 
raifed  by  the  road  called  Ifurium,  which  runs 
along  here.  Others  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
placed  here  by  the  Britons,  in  memory  of  fome 
battle  fought  in  this  place  ;  and  others,  that  they 
were  Britifti  deities.  However,  Dr.  Gale  rcje6fs 
all  thefe  opinions-,  and  believes  them  to  be  the 
Mercuries  ufually  placed  by  the  antient  Romans, 
where  four  ways  meet  as  they  do  here,  and  that 
the  heads  and  infcriptions  have  been  worn  off  by 
time.  Near  Borou2:hbrid2:e  Edward  the  Second 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  barons. 

About  five  miles  to  the  weft  by  north  of  Bo- 
roughbridge  is  Rippon,  a  large,  pleafant,  well 
built,  and  populous  town,  fix  furlongs  in  length, 

fituated 
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fituated  between  the  river Ure,  and  a  fmal]  ftream 
called  the  Skell.  Here  is  a  venerable  Gothic 
ftruiSiure,  that  is  both  parochial  and  collegiate^ 
and  has  three  fpire-fteeples.  This  church  was 
originally  founded  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
when  it  was  collegiate,  and  kingAthelftan  grain- 
ed it  the  privilege  of  a  fanctuary  ;  thefe  privileges 
were  diilblved  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  the 
privilege  of  being  collegiate  was  reftored  by 
James  the  Firft,  who  endowed  it  for  a  dean  and 
feven  prebendaries,  befides  petty  canons,  finging- 
men.and  chorifters.  The  dean  has  no  place  iit 
the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York:  ;  but 
the  chapter  fends  a  pro£lor  to  it.  In  the  times  of 
popery,  this  church  was  famous  for  a  piece  of 
prieftcraft  pra6lifed  in  it,  by  which  much  money 
was  obtained  by  the  canons.  In  the  church  was 
a  ftrait  paflage  into  a  clofe  vaulted  room,  fo  con- 
trived, that  none  could  pafs  through  it  but  fuch 
as  were  favoured.  This  pafTage  was  called  St, 
Wilfrid's  needle,  and  was  ufed  to  prove  the  cha- 
fl^ity  of  any  woman  fufpedled  of  incontinence  ; 
we  are  told,  that  if  fhe  found  means  to  fatisfy  the 
prieil  by  a  proper  prefent,  ihe  paiTed  through  it; 
and  was  reputed  chafte ;  but  if  the  fum  was  net 
{.•aid,  (he  ftuck  in  the  paiTage. 

The  market  place  is  accounted  one  of  the  finefi 
fquares  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  Is  adorned 
with  an  obelilk,  erecled  by  John  Aiflabie,  Efq; 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reigK 
of  king  George  the  Firft.  This  town  lent  mem.- 
bers  to  parliament  very  early,  but  loft  that  privi- 
lege, and  was  reftored  to  it  in  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  It  was  incorporated  by 
king  James  the  Firft,  and  is,  at  prefent,  govern- 
ed under  a  charter  of  James  the  Second,  by  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  24  affiftants,  and  other 
officers.     This  tovvn  had  formerly  a  confiderable 
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trade  In  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  has 
loft,  but  ftill  continues  a  ftaple  for  wool,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  famous  for  making  the  beft  fpurs 
in  England.  There  is  a  common  near  the  town, 
on  which  are  annual  horfe  races.  The  market  is 
held  onThurfdays,  and  it  has  feven  fairs,  kept  on 
the  Thurfday  after  the  24th  of  January,  and  the 
Thurlday  after  the  21ft  of  March,  for  horfes, 
horned-cattle,  and  leather  ;  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  May,  for  horfes  and  fheep  \  on  the  firft  Thurf- 
day  in  June,  for  horned-cattle,  horfes,  leather, 
and  fheep  ;  on  Holy-Thurfday,  the  firft  Thurfday 
after  the  22d  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, for  horfes  and  fheep. 

In  the  year  1318,  this  town  was  plundered  by 
the  Scots,  at  which  time  a  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants retired  into  the  church,  and  agreed  to  give 
a  thoufand  marks  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the 
town.  Notwithftanding  this,  they  returned  the 
next  year,  and  becaufe  the  inhabitants  could  not 
raife  the  fum,  they  fet  fire  to  the  town  and 
church,  and  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  ife6o,  the  great  fteeple  of  the  church  being 
blown  down,  broke  into  the  chancel,  and  did 
great  damage  to  this  venerable  ftru(3.ure ;  and,  in 
the  year  1695,  a  great  number  of  Saxon  coins 
were  found  here. 

With  refpect  to  the  religious  foundations  at 
Rippon,  hero  was  an  hofpital  for  lepers,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  founded  by  archbifhop 
Thurfton,  who  died  in  the  year  1136.  It  had  a 
mader,  two  or  three  chaplains,  and  fome  bre- 
thren. Its  revenue  was  valued  at  the  fuppreflion 
at  27I.  5s.  6d.  a  year.  Here  was  another  hofpital, 
founded  by  one  of  the  archbifhops  of  York,  be- 
fore the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John., 
It  was  dedicated  to  St,  John  Baptift,  and  its  re- 
venues 
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venues  were  valued  at  the  fupprefTion  at  icl.  14s. 
4d.  per  annum. 

About  a  mile  from  Rippon  is  a  fine  feat,  called 
Newbie,  built  by  Sir  Edward  Blacket,  who 
fpared  no  coft  in  the  building.  The  defign  was 
laid  out  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  who  alfo  chofe 
the  fituation.  The  building  is  of  brick  j  the  a- 
venucs  to  it  are  very  fine,  and  the  gardens  well 
laid  out,  and  well  planted.  The  park  extends  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  Ure  ;  and  the  houfe  has  a 
fine  profpecSl  over  the  country,  almoft  to  York, 
with  the  river  in  view  the  greateit  part  of  the  wav, 

Studley-Park,  about  four  miles  ibuth-well. 
of  Rippon,  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  an  agreeable 
country.  The  houfe  is  a  vtry  good  one,  and  con- 
tains feveral  fpacious  apartments  ;  but  the  plea- 
fure  grounds  are  moil  admired.  The  firft  object 
obferved  here  is  a  banqueting  houfe,  which  forms 
a  handfome  apartment,  containing  a  v/ell-propor- 
tioned  dining-room,  in  which  is  a  ftatue  of  Venus 
of  Medicis,  and  a  deeping  room,  with  a  ibpha, 
within  a  fcreen  of  very  light  and  elegant  carving, 
At  one  corner  of  the  lawn,  in  the  front  of  this 
ftru£ture,  (lands  an  Ionic  temple,  covered  with  a 
jdome,  to  appearance  in  ruins.  Trom  thence  the 
^iews  are  various  and  pleafmg,  one  aiFording  a 
profpe^l  of  a  piece  of  water  furrounded  with 
wood  ;  another  up  to  a  Gothic  tower,  on  a  fine 
rifing  ground,  and  below  the  view  of  a  bafon  of 
water,  with  a  portico  on  the  banks.  Advancmg 
to  the  right  up  the  hill,  you  come  to  a  bench 
which  looks  down  uponva  double  cafcade,  one  fal- 
ling to  appearance,  out  of  a  cavern  of  rock  into  a 
canal,  which  a  little  below  forms  anQthcr  caf- 
cade, and  then  is  loil  behind  a  wood.  Winding 
yet  farther  to  the  right,  and  croffing  a  woody  vale, 
you  mount  a  fmall  hill,  with  a  tent  on  the  fum- 
mit,  in  a  very  piclurefque  and  agreeable  fituation  , 
I  2  for 
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for- you  look  down  on  a  fine  winding  lake,  encom- 
paffed  by  a  bold  llioar  of  wood  riling  from  its  ve- 
ry banks. 

From  this  hill  you  fee  Fountaine's  Abbey, 
an  exceeding  fine  ruin,  lately  purchafed  by  Mr. 
Aillabie.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year 
1 132,  by  archbifhop  Thurllon,  for  the  reception 
of  13  monks,  who,  for  the  fake  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  ufing  greater  aufterities,  retired  to 
this  place  from  St.  Mary's  at  York,  and  at  firft 
had  no  other  fhelter  but  an  elm-tree;  they  were, 
however,  foon  after  incorporated  by  St.  Bernard, 
into  the  Cifterfian  order,  and  in  this  abbey  they 
acquired  great  riches.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
V^irgin  Mary,  and  at  the  difTolution  its  revenues 
were  valued  at  998!.  6s.  8d.  per  annum.  Magni- 
ficent ruins  of  this  abbey  ftill  remain,  whicti 
fhew  that  the  extent  of  the  building  was  prodi- 
gioullv  great,  and  of  thefe  ruins  we  have  caufed  a 
view  to  be  engraved.  The  rubbifh  io,  at  prefent, 
clearing  away,  and  all  parts  of  it  undergoing  a 
fearch,  that  no  pavements,  or  other  remains  of  it,jj 
may  continue  hid.  ! 

Returning  fi^om  the  abbey,  you  wind  along  the 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tent-hiil,  a  very  beautiFul  fpot.  From  hence 
the  walk  uks  upon  the  edge  of  the  furrounding 
hills,  which  are  covered  with  wood,  and  through 
the  trees,  catch  many  delightful  views  :  through 
them,  to  the  right,  you  look  down  upon  the  lake, 
and  catch  a  beautiful  view  of  the  abbey.  After 
this  you  command  a  river  winding  round  the  tent- 
hill,  which  is  covered  with  trees,  and  encircled  by 
a  noble  amphitheatre  of  hanging  woods.  Your 
next  view  is  from  a  green  feat,  where  the  abbey 
appears  in  a  varied  fituation,  and  looks  down  on 
the  water  in  front  of  the  tent-hill. 

You 
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You  next  come  to  a  white  bench,  where  the 
Jandfcape  is  entirely  changed,  and  you  have  a  view 
of  a  fine  hollow  of  wood,  in  which  are  feen  two 
ilatues.  Farther  on,  from  a  bench  in  a  dark 
walk,  is  feen  an  obelifk  in  the  oppofite  w^ood,  and 
foon  after,  you  arrive  at  a  Gothic  tower,  a  neat 
ftru6lure,  that  commands  various  and  beautiful 
views.  You  look  full  upon  a  noble  bank  of  wood, 
iineiy  diverfified  with  objeds.  To  the  left  yea 
fee  a  tower  rifins:  out  of  han^ino;  woods :  next  to 
that  a  building  peeping  over  trees,  in  a  pleaung 
Hile  :  over  this  the  ruined  dome  temple,  in  the 
very  point  of  tafle.  In  another  part  of  the  wood, 
you  fee  the  obelifk,  with  a  fine  front,  and  back 
ground  of  wood.  Befides  thefe  obiedls,  you  fee 
the  houfe  and  the  plantations  adjoining  to  it  in  the 
park,  a  Roman  monument  and  Chinefe  temple, 
with  feveral  other  objects  that  throw  a  great  va- 
riety over  the  fcene. 

Proceeding  from  hence  through  the  park,  you 
pafs  by  the  edge  of  a  vaft  woody  precipice,  which 
bounds  a  winding  valley,  with  a  rapid  ftream,  and 
two  cafcades,  the  view  of  which,  among  the 
fleeps  of  woods  and  romantic  precipices,  have  a 
noble  eflpecl.  Upon  the  edge  of  this  bank  of 
wood  {lands  a  Roman  monument,  the  model  of 
that  eredcd  to  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  From 
thence  you  look  down  into  a  winding  valley,  at  a 
confiderable  depth,  through  which  the  riv^^^r  takes 
its  bending  courfe.  At  one  end  it  is  beautiful- 
ly loft  in  the  hanging  woods,  and  at  the  other, 
under  a  wall  of  rocks :  at  your  feet  it  forms  ano- 
ther cafcade,  which  has  a  noble  efleci  :  in  front, 
you  command  hanging  woods,  which  give  an  air 
of  rnajefty  to  the  whole  fcene,  and  through  them, 
in  one  place,  catch  a  view  of  the  Gothic  tower. 

Leaving  this  beautiful  fpot,  you  proceed  on  the 

edge  of  more  pricipices,  finely  romantic,  and  look 

I  3  down 
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down  on  the  river,  through  the  hanging-wood. 
The  next  point  of  view  in  the  Chinefe  temple, 
which  {lands  on  a  circular  projedion  of  the  high 
ground  into  the  valley,  which  is  here  feen  in  great 
perfection,  the  river  win.ding  through  it,  and  form- 
ing another  cafcade  :  but  the  principal  object  from 
hence,  is  the  glorious  range  of  wood,  which  co- 
vers the  oppcfite  hills,  and  prefents  a  magnificence 
to  the  eye  that  is  very  noble.  Melow's  tov/er  is 
lecn  upon  a  hill  at  a  diftaiice,  and  to  the  right, 
the  Gothic  tower,  Tituated  in  a  pi«5iurefque  man- 
ner, in  furrounding  woods.  Upon,  the  whole, 
the  fcene  from  this  fpot  is  equally  romantic,  fu- 
blime,  and  beautiful.  On  proceeding  from  hence 
towards  the  houfe,  the  fcenes  entirely  change; 
for  loftngthefe  rocky  fteeps,  and  hollows  of  wood, 
in  which  the  objedts  are  all  viewed  near,  in  the 
flile  of  a  bird's-eye  landfcape,  you  rife  to  the 
command  of  a  vafl:  profpe6t  of  diilant  country, 
and  the  town  of  Rippon,  with  its  minfter,  is  {ttw 
in  the  center  of  a  hnely  cultivated  and  well  peopled 
vale,  fcattercd  with  villages,  houfes,  and  other 
objects,  in  a  very  pleafing  manner. 

Hackfall,  is  fituated  feven  miles  from  Stud- 
ley,  and  alfo  belongs  to  Mr.  Aiflabie.  Here  en- 
tering the  woods  from  Swinton,  which  is  at  two 
miles  diftance,  the  firft  point  of  view  you  come 
to  is  a  white  building,  feated  on  the  point  of  a 
round  proje6ting  hill,  whence  you  look  down  up- 
on a  rapid  ftream,  through  fcattered  trees,  which 
fringe  the  Hope  :  to  the  right  is  an  opening 
among  the  trees,  that  lets  in  a  moft  beautiful 
view  of  a  fine  range  of  hanging  woods,  that  unite 
to  form  a  gloomy  hollow.  Behind,  through  ano- 
ther opening,  in  the  adjoining  trees,  you  look 
upon  a  line  bend  of  the  river  ;  Maflam  fteeple, 
and  par.t  of  the  town  appearing  over  fome  wood, 
which  hangs  to  the  watery  nothing,  fays  the  inge-* 

flious 
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iiiaus  Mr.  Young,  caa  be  more  fweetly  piclu- 
rcfque  ;  for  the  fpdt  whereon  the  building  ftands, 
being  fhaded  with  trees  and  dark,  the  brightnefs 
of  the  {beet  of  water,  has  the  efFect  of  an  ele- 
gantly natural  clear  obfcure,  and  the  building 
fceming  to  rife  frgm  branches  of  wood,  hanging 
on  the  ilream,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fcene,  which  is  improved  by  a  white  houfe,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  a  little  on  one  fide.  On 
the  left,  is  a  view  from  this  fpot,  of  a  fine  curve 
of  the  river,  under  a  bank  of  hanging  wood  and 
bare  rocks.  From  hence  the  riding  winds  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  palling  a  dropping  ipring, 
rifes  up  fome  flopes  to  an  open  octagon  bench, 
from  whence  the  views  are  truly  elegant.  On  the 
right,  you  fee  a  bold  fhrubby  hill,  that  has  a  ftri- 
king  air  of  grandeur  j  and  upon  it  is  erected  a 
ruin  almoft  hanging  over  a  dell  of  wood  :  the 
river  in  one  fpot  is  vifible,  and  you  hear  it  mur- 
muring over  the  rocks.  To  the  left,  a  bend  of  the 
river  is  feen  fringed  with  hanging  woods,  above 
which  appear  diftant  profpe6ts. 

From  hence,  winding  through  the  grove,  you 
next  come  to  a  ruftic  temple  of  flone,  built  by 
the  fide  of  a  baf  n,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
ftump  of  a  jet  d'  eau,  in  a  hollow  in  the  hanging 
woods.  A  little  o-ufhiu'j;  fall  of  water  from  the 
bank  into  the  bafon,  is  very  piclurefquc  j  and  an 
opening  in  the  front  of  this  fpot,  lets  in  a  view 
of  bare  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  bank  of 
wood.  Walking  round  an  opening  to  the  left, 
difplays  a  glorious  hollow  of  hanging  groves,  on 
one  fide  of  which  is  feen  the  white  building  firil: 
mentioned,  and  a  little  farther,  you  catch  a  view 
of  a  fine  round  hill  of  wood,  the  river  winding 
at  its  feet.  Now  advancing  through  a  winding 
walk,  you  come  to  a  grotto,  from  which  the 
fcene  is  beautifully  piclurefque.  You  look  a-flant 
I  4  upon 
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upon  a  cataract,  v/hich  falls  in  gradual  fheets^- 
above  40  feet.  It  is  quite  furrounded  by  the* 
trees,  and  feems  to  gufh  forth  by  inchantment : 
the  ciearnefs  and  tranrparency  of  the  water  in  this 
retired  fpot,  with  its  moving  luflre,  appear  inex- 
prelTibly  elegant.  On  leaving  this  delightful  fpot 
you  foon  come  to  another,  whence  you  fee  a  moft 
beautiful  natural  cafc^de,  which  feems  to  gufh 
out  of  a  cavern,  overhung  with  thick  wood,  and 
fall>,. from  one  clifF  to  another,  till  it  lofes  itfelf 
in  the  adjoining  groves.  From  hence  you  pro- 
ceed to  a  bench  where  you  again  fee  the  fame 
cafcadc,  in  a  different  diredtion,  with  the  addition 
of  itS  trickling  at  your  feet,  over  the  graf?,  beau- 
tifully fcattered  with  trees.  Through  them,  in 
front,  is  a  fine  opening  over  a  noble  hollow  of 
hanging  woods;  and  to  the  right  you  look  down 
through  another  opening  among  the  trees,  and 
catch  the  river  running  rapidly  over  the  rocks,  in 
a  manner  moft  exquifitely  picSlurefquc. 

The  winding  courfe  of  the  walk,  now  leads 
yoa  to  Fifher's  Hall,  a  fmall  odtagon  room,  built 
upon  a  little  fwelling  hill,  in  the  midft  of  a  fine 
romantic  hollow,  encompaffed  by  a  vaft  amphi- 
theatre of  hanging  woods.  This  little  hill  is 
covered  with  a  thicket  of  trees,  and  the  river 
gives  a  noble  bend  at  your  feet,  imbanked  by  the 
hanging  woods  and  the  ilone  building  juft  men- 
tioned, in  one  part  peeping  from  among  them» 
and  in  another,  a  fine  cliff  of  rocks.  Under  the 
feat,  the  flream  is  rapid,  raging  over  rocks,  and 
winding  away  under  walls  of  them,  covered  with 
hills  of  wood.  To  the  right,  other  hills  appear  in 
a  fine  ftile  ;  one  in  particular  covered  with  fhrub- 
by  wood,  projedis  in  a  magnificent  fweep,  and 
all  the  furrounding  hills  appear  in  fine  waves, 
rearing  their  woody  tops  one  beyond  another. 
Befides  thefe  objects,  which  partake  fo  greatly  of 

the 
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tlic  fLLbliine,  here  are  others  of  a  moft  genuine 
beauty.  From  one  fide  of  the  building  you  have 
a  view  of  two  cafcades,  divided  by  a  projecting 
grove.  That  to  the  right  pours  down  from  one 
clifFof  the  rock  to  the  other,  for  a  confiderable 
fpace,  mod  admirably  overhung  with  the  fpread- 
ins;  branches  of  the  adjoining  thick  wood,  which 
rifes  around  it  in  noble  fweeps,  and  being  em- 
brov/ned  by  the  (hades,  forms  an  exquifite  contrail 
to  the  tranfparent  brightnefs  of  the  water.  The 
other  cafcade  like  wife  falls  down  an  irreo-ular  bed 
of  rocks,  but  not  in  fuch  ftrong  breaks  as  the 
former.  It  is  feen  in  the  bofom  of  a  fine  wood, 
which  fringes  a  rifing  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  building. 

Proceeding  from  this  inimitable  fcene,  down  to 
the  fide  of  the  river,  and  following  its  courfc, 
you  conie  to  a  romantic  fpot,  under  a  fine  range 
of  impending  rocks,  with  fhrubby  wood  growing 
out  of  the  clifts,  and  a  few  goats  brouzing  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  fteep.  From  hence  you  look 
back  on  the  preceeding  fcenes,  and  fee  Fifher's 
Hall  elegantly  overhung  with  tufts  of  trees.  Pur- 
fuing  this  ro«id,  you  rife  with  the  bill,  and  have 
a  noble  view  of  the  river,  broken  into  three  (heets 
of  water,  divided  by  fcattered  woods,  and  the 
banks  ornamented  by  a  ftraggling  villag<i  bevoud, 
and  the  view  of  a  diflant  profpedt. 

On  returning  by  Fi/her's  H.^ll,  and  v/inding  up 
the  hill  to  the  left,  you  come  to  a  bench  over- 
hung with  trees,  from  which  you  lool^  down, 
"and  fee  un^er  your  fe^t.a  beautiful  cafcade  giiili 
out  of  a  rock,  under  a  thicket  of  trees;  and  to 
the  right  another  that  has  a  different'  appearance. 
This  fequeftcred  fcene  naturally  tempts  the  fpec- 
tator  to  {top,  in  order  to  view,  at  ieifure,  the  inild 
and  pleafing  beauties  of  this  fpot.  Hence  the 
walk  winds  up  the  hill,  by  the  fide  of  a  continiisd 
I  5  cilc-xdo;, 
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cafcade,  the  water  falling  in  fheets  from  rock  to 
rock  ;  on  one  fide  a  thick  wood,  and  on  the  other,  a 
rocky  bank  covered  with  fhrubs.  This  leads  to 
Kent's  feat,  an  alcove,  from  which  the  landfcape 
appears  \\\  the  pure  ftile  of  ornamented  nature. 
At  the  diftance  of  a  few  yards  in  front,  is  a  dou- 
ble cafcade,  in  which  the  water  gufhes  from  a 
dark  fpot,  half  rock,  half  wood;  and  falling  on 
2  bed  of  rock,  after  a  fhort  courfe,  falls  a  fecond 
time  into  the  rill  before  mentioned,  which  winds 
over  a  bed  of  ftone  at  your  feet  \  thefe  parts  of 
the  fcenery  are  furrounded  by  afmall  amphitheatre 
of  thick  wood,  and  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  rcoft 
beautiful  picture.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  calling 
your  eye  a  little  to  the  left,  you  catch,  through 
a  fmall,  and  to  appearance  natural  opening  in 
the  trees,  a  vievi^  of  a  fine  fcoop  of  hanging  woods, 
and  beyond  them  one  of  the  moft  complete  birds- 
eye  landfcapes  in  the  world. 

Continuing  this  walk,  you  mount  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  arrive  at .  a  fpot  called  Mowbray 
Point,  on  which  is  the  building  called  the  Ruin, 
v/hich  has  a  fmall  area  before  it,  from  whence 
you  command  a  prodigious   profpect.     You  look 


appearing  in  diiTerent  flieets  of  water,  and  though 
it  is  fo  far  beneath  you,  the  roar  of  its' rapi^ 
courfe  is  diflindly  heai'dl  This  valley  winds 
round  a  bold  projeding  promontory  of  high  land, 
the  hanging  banks  of  which  are  covered  v/ith 
thick  plantations,  forni'.ng,  upon  the  whole,  a 
moft  glorjous  hollow  of. pendant  woods.  At  the 
bottonri,  bVnjes  the  river'',  you' fee  Fifher's  ^aljih 
"a  vtrv  pi£iurefqueTituation  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
onpofite  projecting  hill, 'a  moft  beautiful  paftur.e, 
that  decorates  the  whole  fcene.  The  djftant  pidf- 
pe6l  has  a  noble  variety  5  to  the  right  it  is  un- 
bounded. 
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bounded,  except  by  the  horizon  ;  in  front,  you  fee 
I-]ambledon  hills,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  and  to  the  left,  inclofures  are  diciindily 
ieen^  for  many  iniles  diftance.  The  whole  vale 
before  you  is  finely  Scattered  with  towns,  villages, 
churches  and  gentlemens  feats.  York  minfter  is 
diftinclly  feen  at  the  diftance  of  40  miles ;  Rofe- 
bury  Topping  in  Cleveland,  as  far  another  way* 
In  front,  you  view  the  fear  in  Hambledon  hills, 
called  the  White  Mare,  the  town  of  Thirfkalmoft 
under  it,  and  North  AUerton  to  the  right. 

Wcfhall  now  crofs  the  river  Ure,  and  entering 
the  North-Riding,  fhall  proceed  five  miles  north- 
eaft  to  TopCLiFF,  a  thoroughfare  town  on  the 
road  to  Durham.  It  is  five  or  fix  furlongs  irt 
length,  and  is  principally  feated  on  the  north-caft 
fide  of  the  river  Swale.  It  had  formerly  a  market, 
and  has  ftill  a  fair,  held  on  the  17th  and  18th  of 
July,  for  horfes,    horned  cattle,  and  fheep. 

Three  miles  to  the  north-eafi:  of  TopclIfF  is 
Thirsk,  or  Thrusk,  an  ancient  borough  by 
prefcription,  224  miles  north  by  weft  of  London, 
that  had  once  a  very  ftrong  caflic,  which  was  de- 
molifhed  by  Henrv  the  Second.  This  town  is  go--* 
verned  by  a  bailiff,  and  between  40  and  50  bur- 
gage-holders.  The  bailiff  is  chofcn  by  the  latter, 
and  fworn  by  the  fteward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
for  whom  he  holds  a  court-lcet  tv/ice  a  year,  cii 
Lady  day,  and  Michaelmas-day.  The  reprefen- 
tatives  in  parliament  are  elected  by  the  burgage- 
holders,  and  returned  by  the  bailiff.  The  market 
is  held  on  Mondays,  and  here  are  five  fairs, 
namely,  on  Shrove- Monday,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  of  April,  and  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  Au- 
guft,  are  what  is  termed  a  fhew  of  horfes ;  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  October,  and  the  14th  of  De- 
I  6  cember. 
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cember,  is  a  fair  for  horned  cattle,  horfes^  fncep.^ 
and  leather. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  1 7 55,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  v/ere  greatly  terrified  by  the  fall  of  a 
large  clifF,  the  rubbifh  of  which  covered  feveral 
acres  of  land,  and  the  fliock  refembling  that  of 
an  earthquake. 

At  SwAiNBY,  near  Thirfk,  Helewifia,  the 
daughter  of  Ranulph  deGlanville,  lord  chief  juf- 
tice  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Second,  founded  a  monaflery  for  canons  of  the 
Premonftratenfian  order,  who,  in  the  14th  year  of 
king  John,  were  removed  to  Coverham,  near 
Midiam,  by  Ralph,  lord  of  Midlam,  the  fon  of 
the  foundrefs.  This  abbey  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  fuppreilion  had  an  annual 
revenue,  amounting  to  160I.   18 s.   3d. 

Seven  miles  eaft  of  Thirfk  is  Byland,  which 
js  pleafantly  feated  in  a  diftridi  called  the  valley  of 
Rhydale,  and  was  formerly  fairi-ous  for  a  convent 
of  Cifteician  monks,  founded  by  Roger  de  Mow- 
bray, who  gave  them  the  manor  of  Byland,  after 
"which  they  had  many  donations,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  diflblution,  their  revenues  were  valued  b)f 
Dugdale,  at  238  1.  9s.  4d.  and  by  Speed,  at  a- 
bout  295  1.  Part  of  the  houfe  is  ftill  (landing,  and 
particularly  a  tower  of  very  handfome  workman- 
ihip. 

Near  Byland  is  Cockswold,  formerly  a  place 
of  fomc  note,  and  has  a  free-fchool  founded  by  Sir 
John  Hart,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London.  It 
had  once  both  a  market  and  a  fair,  but  the  former 
has  been  long  difufed  ;  the  fair  is,  hov»'ever,  flill 
held  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  for  horned  cattle, 
Iheep,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  pewter,  and 
hard  ware. 

Seven  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Thirfk  is  North 
All £R- TON 5  To  called  to  diftinguiih  it  from  feve- 

fal 
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ral  other  towns  of  the  fame  name  in  this  county. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  a  fmall  river,  called 
the  Wifke,  in  the  road  from  London  to  Berwick, 
and  confifts  of  only  one  ftreet,  which  is  half  a 
mile  in  length  ;  but  is  well  built,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  an  ancient  borough, 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  deputed  and  authorifed  by 
the  bifhop  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being,  by  pa- 
tent for  life.  The  bifhop  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
iind  the  bailiff  or  deputy  prefides  in  the  ele£i:ion  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  who  are  chofen  by  a 
majority  of  the  burgage -holders,  they  being  about 
130  in  number. 

Here  was  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  between  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  archbifhop  Thurftan,  who  was  lieutenant  in 
thefe  parts.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  the 
Standard,  on  account  of  the  Standard  being  at  that 
time  never  ereded,  but  when  the  kingdom  was  in 
imminent  danger.  The  bifhop  prevailed,  and 
routed  the  Scots,  though  Henry,  king  David's 
fon,  kept  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  band  of  in- 
trepid foldiers,  after  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
fled  v/ith  their  king,  and  fought  with  great  brar 
very,  till  he  was  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  fol- 
low his  father.  The  field  of  battle  is  'ftill  called 
Standard- hill,  and  there  are  fome  cavities  in  it, 
where  the  Scots,  perhaps,  were  interred,  and 
thefe  are  ftill  called  Scots-pits.  In  the  fixteenth 
year  of  Edward  the  Second,  this  town  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Bruce,  their  king. 

North  Allerton  is  encompafTed  by  a  fmall  tra£l 
©f  rich  and  fruitful  ground,  called  Allertonfhire. 
The  town  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  for  cat- 
tle, corn,  and  provifions  3  and  three  fairs,  held 
©n  the  )  3th  of  February,  the  4th  of  May,  and  the 
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2d    of  0£iober,    for  horned  cattle,   horfes,    anJ 

fheep,  particularly  for  large,  fat  oxen. 

At  Lasenby  near  North  Allerton,  John  de- 
Lythegraynes,  and  Alice  his  wife,  ere<Sled  a  cha- 
pel, dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  iKth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  in  which  he- 
eftablifhed  a  chantry,  college  or  hofpital,  for  a 
mafter  and  fix  chaplains,  who,  at  the  difTolution, 
had  a  revenue  valued  only  at9l.  6s.  8d.  per  an- 
num. 

Five  miles  north-eafl  of  North  Allerton  is 
Harsley-Castle,  which  at  firft  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Hotham,  then  to  that  of  Strangeways, 
and  now  to  Mr.  Lawfon  of  Harfley.  Of  thrs 
ftru£i:ure  we  have  given  an  engraved  view. 

Six  miles  north-eaft  of  North- Allerton  is 
MounT'Grace,  where  Thomas  dc  Holland, 
duke  of  Surrey,  earl  of  Kent,  and  lord  Wake,  in 
the  year  1396,  founded  a  Carthafian  priory,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas.  Its 
revenue  was  valued  at  the  general  diilblution,  at 
382 1.   5s.   II  d.   a  year. 

About  feven  miles  eaft  by  North-AIlerton  is 
Arden,  a  village,  which  had  formerly  a  Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  founded  about  the  year  i  F50,  by 
Peter  de  Hoton,  who  dedicated  it  to  St.  Andrew, 
At  the  time  of  the  difiblution  it  had  nine  religi- 
ous, and  yet  its  revenue  was  valued  at  only  12I. 
OS.  6d.  a  year. 

From  North-Allerton,  a  road  extends  north  by 
eaft  to  Yarum,  which  is  feated  on  the  fouth  bank 
of  the  river  Tees,  and  divides  it  from  the  bi- 
iliopric  of  Durham.  Over  this  river  is  a  fine 
ilone  bridge,  ajid  by  its  navigation,  it  carries  on 
a  good  trade  to  London,  in  lead,  corn,  and  but- 
ler. Yarum  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and 
four  fairs,  held  on  the  Thurfd ay  before  the  3th  o£ 
April,   on  Holv-Tburfday,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft, 

and 
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and  on  the  9th  of  Oclober,  for  horfes,  horned- 
cattle,  and  fheep. 

Before  the  year  1185',  there  was  an  hofpital  in 
this  tov/n,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  alfo  a 
convent  of  Black  friars,  faid  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Peter  de  Brus,    who  died  in  127 1. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1753,  the  bank  of  the  river  Tees  was  broken 
down,  and  the  ftream  rufhed  into  the  town,  when 
the  water  continuing  to  rife  till  noon,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  inhabitants  got  the  horfes  out 
of  the  town,  to  foine  higher  ground.  When  the 
flood  was  at  the  height,  they  had  feven  feet  water 
in  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  and  the  current 
ran  through  it  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  many  hou- 
fes  were  wafhed  away.  Horfes,  cows,  dogs,  cats, 
and  all  forts  of  houfehold  furniture,  were  floating, 
and  none  able  to  fave  them.  Some  cattle,  indeed, 
were  faved  in  the  chambers,  but  moft  of  the 
bridges  were  broken  down,  and  many  lives  were 
loft.  This  dreadful  calamity  was  occafioned  by 
a  fudden  rain  melting  the  fnow  on  the  neighbour- 
ing hills. 

We  fhall  now  return  back  to  North-Allerton, 
and  proceed  from  thence  13  miles  north-weft  to 
Richmond,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  called,  from 
a  fmall  variation  of  Rich-Mount,  a  name  given  ta 
it  from  its  fituation  on  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
mount  or  hill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Sw.le,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome  ftone  bridge. 
The  river  encompaftes  near  half  the  town,  'and 
precipitating  itfeif  from  the  rocks,  forms  a  fine 
cataract.  It  is  inclofed  with  walls,  in  which  are 
three  gates,  leading  to  three  fuburbs,  and  had 
fof  i-i  rly  a  caftle  built  by  earl  Allan,  part  of  which 
is  fnll  ftanding.  This  nobleman,  who  was  earl 
of  Eretagnc,  was  created  by  his  uncle,  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  .firft  earl  of  .Richmond,  which. 
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title,  with  that  of  duke,  has  been  conferred  on 
the  branches  of  feveral  royal  families,  namely, 
the  Saxon  Plantagenets,  the  Dreux  of  France,  the 
Tudors  of  Wales,  and  the  Stewarts  of  Scotland 
row  on  his  prefent  grace  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of 
Kichmond  and  Lenox,  the  proprietor  of  thefe 
beautiful  rums,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graved view.  The  town  was  alfo  built  by  earl 
Allan,  and  gives  name  to  the  north-weft  part  of 
the  county  towards  Lancafliire.  In  the  year  17-22 
,Mr.  Wharton,  of  Newcaftle,  agent  to  his  gra^e 
the  late  duke  of  Richmond,  orderino-  feveral  pla- 
ces  here  to  be  dug  very  deep,  difco?cred  a  draw- 
bridge  and  moat  belonging  to  this  caftle,  which 
were  of  curious  workmanfhip. 

The  town  is  large,  well  built,  and  populous, feat- 
cd  at  the  diftance  of  262  miles  north-north-weft  of 
London.     The  ftreets  are  neat  and  well   paved 
and  many  of  the  houfes  built  of  free-ftone.     It  is 
a  borough  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  al- 
dermen, 24  common-council  men,  and  other  of- 
ficers, who   keep  courts   for  afll   forts  of  aftions. 
Here   are   13  free  companies  of  tradefmen,  who 
annually  chufe   the  mayor  on  Hilary-day  ;    and 
their  reprefentatives   in  parliament  are  eleaed  by 
the  burgage- holders,  and  returned  by  the  mayor. 
This  borough  has  been  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond.    Here  are  two  churches,   and   a  fpacious 
market   place.     The  chief  manufadures   of  the 
town  are  yarn  ftockings,  and  woollen  knit- caps 
for  feamen;    and   in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  are  annual  horfe-races.     There  is"  a  plen- 
tiful market  on  Saturdays  for  cattle,  and  all  forts 
of  provifions  j  and  there  are  three  fairs,  held  on  the 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  on  the  firft  Satur-     , 
day  In  July,  and  on  the  14th  of  Septcmbex,  fof-J 
horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  fbeep.  .        — 

Th^ 
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The  views  about  the  town  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  its  fituation  extremely  romantic.  Mr.  York's 
gardens  are  well  worth  feeing,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  fituation,  and  the  improvements 
they  have  received  from  art.  Upon  a  rifing  ground 
near  the  houfe  is  ere6led  a  tower,  which  com- 
mands a  delightful  view.  On  the  right  is  feen 
the  river,  under  a  noble  hanging-wood,  which, 
extending  towards  the  left,  forms  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre, terminated  by  the  town,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  old  caftle ;  and  beyond  it,  a  fine  diftant  pro- 
fpect.  From  the  tower,  a  terrace  fkirts  a  pafture, 
and  from  it  you  look  upon  a  pleafing  valley,  thro* 
which  the  river  winds,  with  fteep  rocky  woods  on 
^  one  fide,  and  waving  flopes  on  the  other.  Walk- 
ing (till  farther  on  the  terrace,  you  fee  through  the 
vale,  a  large  diftant  hill  J  the  fides  covered  with 
hanging-wood,  and  the  top  formed  into  corn  and 
grafs  inclofures.  Still  proceeding,  you  come  to 
an  alcove,  whence  the  view  is  extremely  pleafing  : 
to  the  right,  the  river  proceeds  in  a  moft  pi6lu- 
refque  manner,  out  of  a  tuft  of  hill  and  wood  ; 
and  giving  a  fine  curve,  bends  round  a  grafs  in- 
clofure,  with  a  cottage,  hay-ftacks,  and  the  like; 
then  winds  along  before  you,  under  the  noble  bank 
of  hanging-wood,  which  you  look  down  upon  from 
the  tower.  The  hills,  in  a  moft  beautiful  manner, 
bound  the  valley,  confining  the  view  to  a  fmall, 
but  pleafing  extent.  To  the  left,  fome  fcattered 
houfes  and  the  churches  terminate  the  view,  and 
vary  the  profpecl. 

Now  winding  down  the  dope  towards  the  ri- 
ver, you  perceive,  at  a  diftance  in  the  vale,  a  lit- 
tle temple  belonging  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  fituated  a- 
niong  hanging-woods.  The  walk  borders  the  ri- 
ver through  a  meadow,  and  leads  to  the  mouth  of 
a  cavern,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  Other  walks 
lead  from  hence  to  a  banqueting  room,  well  fitu- 
ated 
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ated  for  commanding  a  pleafing  view  of  various 
objects.  In  front,  and  to  the  right,  you  com- 
mand a  moft  noble  amphitheatre  ot  hanging- wood, 
and  the  river  winding  at  the  bottom.  To  the  left, 
the  town  fpreads  over  a  hill  \  in  one  part  the  ca- 
ftle  appears  ^  and  below,  the  bridge  over  the 
Swale.  In  fhort,  the  whole  is  extremely  pi6lu- 
refque  and  pleafing. 

In  Richmond  were  formerly  feveral  religious 
ftru^lures.  About  the  year  iioo,  Wymar,  ftew- 
ard  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  gave  a  chapel  in  this 
town,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  with  fome  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
at  York,  upon  which  nine  or  ten  Benedictine 
monks  were  fixed  in  this  chapel,  where  they  con- 
tinued fubordinate  to  St.  Mar/s  abbey,  till  the 
general  diiTolution,  when  their  revenues  were  va- 
lued 3147!.  j6s.  per  annum.  In  1151,  Roald, 
conftable  of  Richmond,  founded  here  a  Premon* 
ftratenfian  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Agatha,  irv 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  difiblution,  were  about 
17  canons,  and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  iioci, 
17  s.  II  d.  per  annum.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Second,  here  was  a  nunnery,  of  which 
no  particulars  are  known.  Here  was  at  the  fame 
time,  an  hofpital  founded  by  king  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  general  diiTolution,  when  its  reve- 
nues were  valued  at  13I.  12  s.  a  year.  In  1258, 
Ralph  Fitz-Randal,  lord  of  Middleham,  founded 
a  houfe  of  Grey  friars  ;  and  near  this  town  was  a 
houfe  of  Alien  monks,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey 
of  Begare  in  Britany,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Third. 

Hornby-Caltle,  about  five  miles  north  by 
eaft  of  Richmond,  is  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  HoU 
dernefs,  and  is  now  receiving  great  additions  and 
improvements.     This  will  be  an  excellent,  con-' 

venient 
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venient  and  agreeable  houfe.  It  commands  a 
noble  profpea  of  the  whole  country  m  front, 
and  Its  environs  abound  with  fcenes  that  may  be 
greatly  improved.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
by-roads  through  his  lordfhip's  eftate  are  admira- 
bly good,  and  rendereri  fuperior  to  moft  tnrnpike 
roadi,  at  his  own  expence. 

Three  miles  eaft  of  Hornby-Caftle  is  Kiplin, 
where  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Crowe,  who  has  acol- 
leaion  of  piaures,  fome  of  which  are  very  capi- 
tal pieces.  Among  thefe  are  the  adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Ballan,  in  which  the  exprefllon  is 
exceeding  fine,  and  the  colouring  excellent  :  a 
large  landfcape,  by  Horizonti  ;  a  Sacrifice,  by  the 
fame  ;  four  views  of  Rome,  by  Luca  Carlovajli  ; 
four  views  of  Venice  ;  the  xVlarriage  of  Jofeph 
before  the  high  prieft,  an  excellent  piece;  an 
Ecce  Homo,  and  a  Mater  Dolorofa,  companions  ; 
the  expreffion  of  the  countenance  is  very  great, 
and  the  finifhing  exquifite  ;  two  battle-pieces,  by 
Borgognone  ;  two  figures,  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
by  Bruahel,  which  lecm  abfolute  life.  An  old 
woman  fitting  in  a  chair,  and  reeling,  by  Hanni- 
bal Carrache,  &c. 

Cataract,  a  village  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Richmond,  feated  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Swale,  was  the  Caturaaonium  and  Cata- 
raaon  of  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus,  from  which  the 
prefent  name  was  undoubtedly  derived,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  have  received  Us 
name  from  a  cataraa  formed  by  the  river  Swale : 
but  as  there  is  no  fuch  cataraa  about  the  place, 
nearer  than  Richmond,  others  have,  with  greater 
propriety,  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place, or  at  leaft  the  refidence  of  Cataraaicus, 
fometimes  called  Caraaicus,  the  fon  of  Cunobe- 
line.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  was  a 
V  great  city,  through  which  Ftulemy,  in  an  aftro- 
'  jnomical 
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rhTl'l  "'°'■^',  ,"'!'''  ^^g"''  Conftruaio,  Jays 
the  24th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  makes  if 
57  degrees  d>ftant  from  the  equator.  Thse/v 
fw:LZZ%''°'"'"  f'S''"'^'  '"at  croffed"^ 
>n  and  around  the  village,  appears  to  have  been 
of  great  extent,  and  ftronglf'fortified      On   h" 

flron'.  walk     f  "Z"^'''^.  'he  foundations  of  very 
F  ri?^a  I,  '  '  'fS"  °f  ""'"g  Charles  the 

fo        wa  7    r.''  ""'P?^'^  °^  containing  24  gal- 
he  trrati^^.'r''  1'.'"°'^  ^""  °f  R°m«"  coins, 
vault  was  d.fcovered  near  this  place  in  i^o^,  in 

At  T„?J"^'  "■■"  ""^  '^°  ^"-"«r  ones.  ' 
efVhlc^  °.^°"°"'   '■"  tl^e  neighbourhood 

Vicu    iuxrcT""'^  ''  '■"P''"'"^'^  ">  "^-^^  h-="  'he 

W  ;Ke?rndrar"R'°"^'^ ''^•^"'°"'""> 

particuIarofgodhadTh  '^^  r°'^'"'°'"''  °"'  '" 
CAPSAP  An^  u  ^  'nfcription,  nero  imp. 
CAESAR.   And  on  the  reverfe,  jvpiter  cvstos 

and^'bTck'T""^  ""1"  ''"S  "P  baferof'?C 
perpendicularly  down  into  the  earth.  This  is 
fic"!oVh°  T  ''T'i  '  P'^"  ^-  performing  f  cri- 
the  v^^lVfr"''.''^''^^'  ^nd  that  the  Mood  of 
have  1^™  r  f""'^'''  '^'°"Sh  this  pipe.  Here 
man  i'r^'f'  ''"="  '^"""'^  '""^«'  ftones  with  Ro- 
Sed  aTSZ's  r°"^  ""'^'^  "=^^  ^"  «"-  -- 
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DUACOS. 

St.  Martin's  Abbey  near  Richmond,  wa^ 
founded  before  the  year  1146,  by  Wymar,  ftew- 
ard  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  for  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  rendered  a  cell  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  York.  It  had  feverai 
benefaiftors,  and  its  revenue  was  valued  by  Dug^ 
dale,  at  about  44.I,  a  year,  but  by  Speed  at  47  J» 
Same  part  of  the  walls  are  ftill  {landing,  and  (hcvf 
that  it  was  a  very  large  ftruclure. 

At  Marton,  a  village  near  Richmond,  was  a 
convent,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Second,  by  Bertram  de  BuU 
mer,  for  men  and  women,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  ;  but  the  nuns  were  foon  after  removed  to 
Melfonby,  a  village  to  the  north-eaft  of  Rich- 
mond ;  tho'  the  men,  who  were  canons  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftin,  continued  here  till  the  ge* 
ral  fuppreilion,  when  their  annual  revenues  were 
valued  at  154I.   5s.  4d. 

At  Melsonby,  a  Benedi£l:ine  nunnery,  dcdi-* 
tated  to  St.  John  the  Apoftle  and  Evangelift,  was 
founded  by  king  Henry  the  Second,  before  the 
year  1167.  At  its  fuppreilion  it  had  a  priorefs 
and  about  nine  religious,  though  its  revenue  was 
valued  at  no  more  than  26I.    2  s.  lod.  a  year. 

St.  Agathas,  an  abbey  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Richmond,  was  founded  for  Auguf- 
tin monks,  by  Rialdus  ;  and  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
Allen  Bigod,  and  others,  were  benefactors  to  it. 
At  the  difTolution  it  was  valued  at  about  112I.  a 
year.     A  fmall  part  of  the  walls  are  ftill  flanding. 

At 
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At  GiLLiNG,  about  three  miles  to  the  north- 
caft  of  Richmond,  queen  Eanfleda  built  a  mo- 
naftery  before  the  year  659,  which  was  afterwards 
deftroyed  by  the  Danes. 

At  Croke,  not  far  from  Richmond,  St.  Cuth- 
bert  founded  a  monaftery,  which  was  in  being 
200  years  afterwards. 

.  At  Marrick,  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rich- 
mond, Roger  de  Afc,  founded  a  Benedictine  nun- 
iiery,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Second, 
and  endowed  it  with  revenues,  which  were  valued 
at  the  difTolution,  at  48  1.  18s.  3d.  per  annum. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Rich- 
mond is  Bowes,  a  village  generally  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  Lavatrae,   or  Levatrac,  of  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  a  name  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  a  fmall  river  near  it,  called  the  Laver,  tho* 
according  to  Horfeley,  it  rather   ftands   on  the 
river  Greta.     Here  is  an  old  caftle,  which  for- 
merly belonged   to  the  earls  of  Richmond,  but 
now  to  Mr.  Pullen.      Horfeley  fays,   that  botb 
this  caftle  and  the  church   ftand  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  old  Roman  ftatio.n,  and  that  they  were  proba- 
bly built  out  of   its  ruins.     The  ramparts  are 
pretty  plain,  though  the  ditch  is  filled  .up.     The 
fouth  rampart  feems  to  have  been  about  fix  chains 
in  length,  and  the  gate  or  entry,  which  is  in  the 
middle,    is    ftill   difcernable.     The    ftation  ,  was 
chiefly   on   the    ground,    that    lies   fouth    of  the 
church  and   caftle,  now  called  Chapel-hill,  pro- 
bably,  from   an  old   chapel  alfo  built  out  of  the 
luins  of  the  ftation.     The  caftle  was  encompafied 
by  a  moat,  the  north  part  of  which  feems  to  have 
coincided  with   the   ditch  of  the  Roman  ftation. 
Here  was  garrifoned  the  firft  cohort  of  the  T.hra- 
cians,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus,  when 

Virius 
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Virius  Lupus  was  lieutenant  and  propraetor  of 
Britain,  as  appears  from  an  altar  dug  up  here, 
that  has  an  infcription  which  Mr.  Horfeley  reads 
thus.  Deae  Fortunae  Virius  Lupus  legatirs  Au- 
guftalis  propraetor  balineum  vi  ignis  exuftum  co- 
hors  prima  Thracum  reftituit,  curante  Valerio 
Frontone  praefeclo  equitum  alae  \' ettonum. 

Many  other  flones  have  been  dug  up  here  with 
Roman  infcriptions,  particularly  there  is  one  in 
the  church,  which  was  anciently  ufed  for  a  com- 
munion table,  on  which  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion, in   honour  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,   imp. 

CAESARI   DIVI  TRAIANI  PARTHICI  MAX.  FILIO 
DIVI     NERVAE      NEPOTI      TRAIANO     HADRIANO 

AVG.    PONT.     MAXM, COS.  I. P.  P.  CQH, 

IIII.    F. 10.    SEV. 

About  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Bowes  is 
Gret  ABRIDGE,  fcated  on  the  little  ri- 
ver Greta,  which  falls  into  the  Tees.  The  Ro- 
man way  is  here  very  large  and  ftrait.  Though 
the  river  is,  for  feme  miles,  hemmed  in  by  rocks 
and  high  banks,  yet  thefe  are  pleafantly  adorned 
with  trees.  Horfley  obferves,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  there  having  been  a  Roman  fort  and 
town  near  Gretabridge,  on  a  neck  of  land  neaD 
the  confluence  of  the  above  rivers.  The  fort,  he. 
fays,  is  yet  vifible,  and  the  ramparts  quite  round, 
with  the  four  entries,  are  very  confpicuous.  It 
contains  about  four  or  five  acres,  and  ftands  in 
a  field  called  Holme,  which  fignifies  an  ifland  in 
a  river.  Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
here,  and  alfo  a  flone  altar,  on  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing infcription  : 

DEAE    NVMERIAE    NVMINI    ERIC.    ET   IAN. 

At  RooKBY,  near  Gretabridge,  was  dug  up  a 
ftone  altar  in  1702,  upon  which  was  an  infcription 
which  Horfley  reads  thus,  Dae  Nymphae  Elau- 

nae 
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nae  Inebrlca  Januaria  filia  libentes  ex  voto  fol-' 

verunt. 

At  this  village  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Ro- 
binfon,  bart.  which  is  worth  the  view  of  travel- 
lers. In  a  back  arcade,  on  entering  the  houfe, 
are  the  bufts  of  Apollo,  a  fine  one  of  Diogenes, 
and  two  of  Roman  emperors  and  their  wives. 
Within  the  arcade  is  a  very  fine  one  of  Homer, 
and  thofe  of  Virgil  and  Demofthenes,  with  feveral 
bafs  reliefs,  as  Petrarch  and  Laura,  Mercury 
and  Jupiter,  three  boys  blowing  bubbles,  a  fine 
one  of  the  deftru6tion  of  Niobe's  children;  the 
Virgin  and  child  j  Cupid  ;  a  group  of  boys,  and 
another  of  five  virgins,  in  which  the  attitudes  and 
drapery  are  very  fine ;  and  a  fmall  ftatue  of  Her- 
cules. 

In  the  yellow  bed-chamber  are  the  piilures  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  in  the  ftile  of  Rubens ;  a  very 
fine  one  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  with  the  portraits 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Peter  the  Great,  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  of  Sv/eden,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  Prince  Eugene,  the  duke  of 
Schomberg,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
■  In  the  library  are  feveral  bufts,  particularly 
very  excellent  ones  of  Paulina  and  Julia,  with  a 
piece  of  antique  Mofaic  in  the  chimney-piece,  and 
feveral  pifture?;  among  which  are,  Apollo  re- 
warding merit,  and  punifhing  arrogance  ;  'Euro- 
pa,  the  ruins  of  Rome,  Hercules,  iMercury,  A- 
pollo  and  Ceres. 

In  the  crimfon  drawing-rooiti  is  a  bafs  relief  of 
Diana,  in  which  the  attitude  and  drapery  are  very 
fine;  two  antique  bronzes  j  two  Tufcan  vafes, 
and  a  model  of  the  equeftrian  ftatue  at  Charing- 
Crofs ;  and  in  this  room  is  a  pidure  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules. 

In  one  of  the  wings  of  the  houfe  is  a  Mufeum, 
in  which  are  treafured  up  many  antiquities,  as 

king 
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kfng  Athelftan's    tomb,    feveral   antique   ftatucs, 
bufts,  and  bafs  reliefs,  &c. 

The  pleafure  ground  is  romantic  ;  the  tea-room 
is  fituated  on  the  rocky  bank  of  the  Greta,  which 
here  rages  like  a  torrent  ;  rolling  over  the  rocks 
under  the  windows,  and  a  little  below,  it  joins 
the  Tees  under  noble  rocks  of  free-ftone,  over- 
hung with, wood.  The  terrace  here  aiFords  feve- 
ral wild  and  romantic  views. 

Eggleston,  near  Gretabridge,  is  a  village  in 
a  romantic  fituation,  among  rocks,  fteeps  of  wood, 
raging  torrents,  and  beautiful  cafcades.  Here  was 
an  abbey  of  Premonftratenfian  canons,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Richard  the  Firft,  by  Ralph  de 
Multon.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
John  Baptift,  and  its  revenue  was  valued  at  the 
diifolution  at  65I.   5s.  6d.   per  annum. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  Richmond,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence,  about  feven  miles  eaft,  to 
Reeth,  a  village  which  has  fairs,  held  on  the 
Friday  before  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  Friday  feven- 
night  before  the  12th  of  A4ay  ;  on  the  Friday  be- 
fore Sr.  Bartholomev/ ;  and  the  Friday  before  the 
2 2d  of  November,  for  brafs,  pewter,  hawkers 
and  pedlars  goods. 

Eight  miles  to  the  fouth-eafl  of  Reeth  is  AsK- 
RiG,  a  fmall  obfcure  town.  It  has  a  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  three  fairs,  held  on  the  nth  of 
May,  and  the  firft  Thurfday  in  June,  for  wollen- 
cloth,  pewter,  brafs,  and  milliners  goods  ;  and 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  October,  for  horned 
cattle,  woollen-cloth,  pewter,  and  milliners 
goods. 

AsGARTH-FORCE  Is  fituatcd  to  the  fouth-eafl 
of  Afkrig,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ure,  which 
here  falls  in  feveral  places  over  rocks,  in  a  very 
xomantic  manner.  The  firft  fall  is  of  feveral 
-..Vol.  X.  K  fteps. 
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fleps,  near  the  bridge,  and  though  not  very 
flecp,  is  beautifully  pi^lurefque.  It  is  in  a 
fine  hollow,  inclofed  by  hills,  and  fcattered  by 
trees  :  the  bridge  is  of  one  arch  of  great  extent, 
through  which  the  water  foams  down  feveral  fteps, 
in  its  rocky  bed  ;  and  through  this  arch  the  view 
is  moft  elegantly  pleafing.  You  firft  fee  fome 
fnrubby  itraggling  undervv^ood,  which  hangs  juft 
under  the  brick-work  ;  then  the  fheet  of  water 
falling  fome  feet  among  the  rocks,  particularly 
interfered  by  three  large  loofe  pieces  :  next 
is  feen  another  level  fheet,  nearer  to  you  thari 
the  former  ;  and  then  a  fecond  torrent,  dafhing 
among  ftraggling  rocks,  and  throwing  up  the 
foam.  The  top  of  the  bridge  is  thick  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  the  whole  view  bounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  fleep  hills,  fcattered  with  trees.  Lower 
down  the  river,  below  the  bridge,  are  three  falls 
more,  which  are  rendered  not  a  little  flriking, 
from  the  romantic  fpot  in  which  they  are  fituated. 
The  river  being  walled  in  with  rocks  of  a  confi- 
derable  height,  with  their  tops  fringed  with- 
ihrubby  wood.  The  loweft  of  thefe  falls  is  the 
principal,  for  the  water  rufhing  between  the  vaft 
rocks,  has  a  double  fall  of  12  or  15  feet  in  the 
whole,   and  forms  a  very  noble  object. 

Four  miles  to  the  eaft  by  fouth  of  Alkrig  is 
Ha.W^-s,  a  village,  that  has  a  fair  on  Whitfun- 
Monday,  for  horned  cattle  and  fheep. 

Nine  miles  to  the  caft  of  Afkrig  is  Leyeurn, 
a  confiderable  village,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Middleham,  which  has  four  fairs,  held  on  the 
2d  Friday  in  February,  the  /d  Friday  in  May^ 
the  2d  Friday  in  Odober,  and  the  2d  Friday  ij| 
December,  for  horned   cattle  and  (beep. 

Middleham,  or  Midlam,  is  a  town  whicb 
had  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle  built  by  Allen,  carl 
of  Britany   and  Richmond,    in    which  Edward, 

prince 
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frince  of  Wales,  the  only  Ton  of  king  Richard  the 
'J  hird,  was  born.  This  town  is  famous  for  its 
woollen  manufacbures,  and  its  horfe-races.  It 
has  a,  market  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  on  the  6th 
and  7  th  of  November,  for  fbeep. 

At  CovERHAM,  a  village  a  mile  and  a  half 
fouth  weft  of  Middlcham,  was  a  priory,  founded 
firft  at  Swainby,  by  Helawife,  the  daughter  of 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1 190,  after  whicli  it  was  tranf- 
lated  to  Coverham,  by  Ralph,  lord  of  Middlcham 
'her  Ton,  and  the  lands  and  rents  given  to  this 
houfe  by  the  founder  and  others,  were  confirmed 
"by  Edward  the  Third.  Its  revenues  were  valued, 
at  the  difTolution,  at  160I.    i8s.   3d.  a  year. 

Three  miles  north-weft  of  Middleham  is  BoL* 
TOK,  a  village,  that  has  a  fair  on  the  28th  of  June^ 
for  horned  cattle  and  pedlars  goods.  In  this  vil- 
lage was  anciently  a  monaftery  of  canons  regular, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  founded  in  11 20,  by 
Robert  deRomeli,  lord  of  Shipton  in  Craven,  and 
Cecilia  his  wife,  it  had  afterwards  fevcral  other 
benefaclors ;  and,  at  the  diflblution,  had  a  revct- 
nue  valued  by  Dugdale  at  212 1.  a  year.  In  thq 
room  of  this  monaftery  there  is  a  free-fchool, 
founded  by  Robert  Boyle,  Efq; 

Henry  Jenkins,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
great  age,  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  place.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  15CO,  and  died  in  1670,  be- 
ing then  169  years  of  age.  There  were  four  or 
five  people  of  the  fame  pariili  at  th?t  time,  who 
.were  about  100  years  old,  that  declared  they  ne- 
ver knew  him  to  be  any  other  than  an  old  man. 
fie  frequently  went  to  the  afiizes  on  foot,  and  was 
ufed  as  a  witnefs  in  other  courts ;  and  in  the  chan- 
cery, he  w^as  fworn  to  the  remembrance  of  above 
140  years.  During  the  laft  part  of  his  life,  he 
Vras  a  filherman,  and  ufed  to  wade  and  fvvim  in 
K  2  the 
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the  rivers,  even  after  he  was  lOo  years  of  age, 
and  lived  upon  very  coarfe  diet.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  being  unable  to  u'ork,  he 
went  to  gentlemen's  houfes,  where  he  was  chear- 
fully  relieved,  and  two  years  before  his  death,  he 
was  able  to  bind  {heaves  after  the  reapers,  and 
had  his  fight  and  hearing  to  the  lafl:. 

Seven  milesfouth-eaiiof  MiddlehamisMASHAM, 
which  has  a  woollen  manufactory ;  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  frequent  horfe- races.  It  has 
a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  a  fair,  held  on  the 
17th  and  18th  of  September,  for  horned  cattle, 
llieep,   and  pedlars  goods. 

At  Jervase,  or  jEiiVALL,  to  the  north-weft 
of  Mafham,  was  an  abbey  of  Cifterfian  monks,  at 
£rft  founded  by  Akarius  Fitzbardolph,  at  Fors, 
but  they  removed  hither  in  J 156,  and  fettled  in  a 
pleafaat  valley  afligned  them  by  Conan,  duke  of 
Britany,  and  earl  of  Richmond,  who  built  for 
them  a  church  and  offices.  Before  this  time, 
there  were  only  three  monks,  who  were  obliged 
to  maintain  themfelves  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands  •,  but  having  now  feveral  benefactors,  they 
became  rich  and  numerous,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
dilTolution  had  an  annual  revenue,  valued  at 
234I.   i8s.   5d. 

At  SwiNToN,  which  (lands  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  fouth-weft  of  Malham,  is  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Danby,  who  has  furrounded  his  houfe  with  a 
moft  beautiful  park,  finely  wooded  and  watered; 
and  has  fhewn  great  taft^  and  propriety  in  his 
plantations  and  pleafure  grounds.  With  much 
expence,  he  has  brought  feveral  miles  a  fmall 
but  elegant  dream  through  his  park  and  gardens, 
where  it  in  fome  places  breaks  into  fine  lakes, 
and  in  others  contrails  itfelf  into  the  fize  of  a  lit- 
tle rill,  which  winds  through  the  woods,  here  fal- 
ling in  cafcades,  and  there  with  drawing  from  the 

eye, 
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eye,  hides  itfelf  in  the  tufted  groves.  The  houfe 
Is  a  convenient  ftrufture,  elegantly  fiirnifhed,  and 
contains  many  good  pictures,  particularly  feveral 
fine  latidfcapes  by  Claud  Lorrain,  Poufin,  and 
feveral  others.  The  delivery  of  the  keys,  by  the 
fchool  of  Raphael  ;  a  Jevvifli  rabbi,  copied  from 
the  famous  pi<flure  of  Rembrandt  ;  an  arch-duke 
of  Auftria,  a  capital  piece,  by  Rubens  ;  his  arch- 
dutchefs  by  the  fame  mafrer  ;  three  family  portraits, 
by  Lely,  and  feveral  others. 

it  is  remarkable,  that  the  roads  which  branch 
every  way  round  Swinton  are  admirable,  which 
is  entirely  ov/ing  to  the  generofity  and  fpirit  of 
this  excellent  gentleman.  Through  his  own 
lands,  which  are  very  extcnfive,  he  makes  them 
at  his  own  expence,  and  has  them  formed  in  (o 
excellent  a  manner,  as  to  be  fuperior  to  moft  turn- 
pikes ;  and  to  the  neighbouring  roads  he  largely 
contributes,  and,  in  a  manner,  bribes  the  parifhes 
to  feek  their  own  good,  and  by  this  uncommon 
fpirit,  he  has  either  made  or  greatly  improved  a- 
bove  20  miles  of  road. 

Five  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Mafham  is  Bed- 
ALI-,  which  is  fituated  on  an  inconiiderable  river 
that  runs  into  the  Swale.  This  is  a  fmall  place, 
ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Richmond,  but  the 
living  is  worth  5C0I.  per  annum.  It  has  a  chari- 
ty-fchool,  and  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  five 
fairs,  held  on  Eafter-Tuefday,  Whitfun-'I^uefday, 
and  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  for  horned  cattle, 
fhecp,  horfcs,  leather,  pewter,  brafs,  tin,  and 
milliners  goods;  on  the  10th  and  nth  of  Octo- 
ber, for  horned  cattle,  fiieep,  hogs,  and  leather  ; 
and  on  the  Tuefday  fe'nnight  before  Chriftmas, 
for  horned  cattle  and  fheep. 

At  Welle,  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Bedall, 
Sir  Ralph  dc  Neville,  lord  of  Middleham,    found- 
ed, in  the  year  1342,  an  hofpital  for  a  mailer,  two 
K  3  pricfls, 
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prieils,  and  24  brothers  and  fifters.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  and  endowed 
with  a  revenue,  valued  at  the  diflblution  at  42l» 
12  s.   3d.   per  annum. 

Four  miles  weft  by  north  of  Bedal  is  Newton% 
a  village,  in  vfhich  William  Grofs,  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, who  died  in  1199,  founded  an  hofpital 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  en- 
dov/ed  at  the  diflblution  with  40  1.  a  year.  Here 
was  alfo  a  monaftery  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry, and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Crofs.  This  mo- 
nailery  was  firft  founded  at  Cottingham,  by  Tho- 
mas, lord  Wake,  of  Lyddel,  in  the  15th  year  of 
Edward  the  Second,  for  Auguftin  canons,  but  the 
fame  year  was  removed  hither.  At  the  time  of  the 
diflblution,  it  had  a  prior  and  11  or  12  Black 
canons,  and  was  endowed  with  a  revenue,  valued 
at  the  diflblution  at  icol.  os.   3d.  a  year. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  Middleham,  and  pro- 
ceed II  mil'^s  fouth  by  weft:  to  Kettlewell, 
which  is  feated  in  the  Weft-Riding,  and  is  a  vil- 
lage ©n  the  river  Wharfe,  that  has  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  6th  of  July,  and  the  2d  of  September,  for 
fhecp. 

Nine  miles  to  the'  outh-weft  of  Kettlewell  Is 
Settle,  a  pretty  good  town,  feated  in  the  road 
from  York  to  Lancafter,  by  the  flde  of  the  river 
Kibble,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge.  It  has 
a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  the  following  fairs  ^ 
on  Tuefday  before  Palm-Sunday;  on  Thurfday 
before  Good-Friday  ;  and  every  other  Friday  till 
Whit-Sunday,  for  horned  cattle  ;  on  the  26th  of 
April,  for  fheep  ;  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft  till  the 
2!ft  ;  and  on  the  iirft  Tuefday  after  the  27th  of 
0<^ober,  for  horned  cattle,  leather,  wood,  fheep, 
jambs,  hz. 

ASTWICK> 
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AsTWicK,  a  village  five  miles  north-weft  of 
Settle,  has  a  fair,  held  on  the  1  hurfday  before 
Whit-Sunday, 

Six  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Settle  is  Clap- 
ham,  a  village,  that  has  a  fair  on  the  21ft  of  Sep- 
tember, for  {heep. 

Three  miles  north-weft  of  Clapham  is  In^gle- 
TON",  which  has  a  fair  on  the  17th  of  November, 
for  leather  and  oat-meal. 

Sedbergh,  14  miles  north  of  Ingleton,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Lune,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Weftmoriand,  is  improperly  marked  in 
moft  of  our  maps  as  a  market  town;  but  it  has 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  the  29th 
of  October,  for  horned  cattle. 

Four  miles  fouth  of  Ingleton  Is  Ben*tham,  a 
village,  that  has  a  fair  on  the  24th  of  June,  for 
horned  cattle. 

Three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Settle  is  Long 
Preston,  a  village  that  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
l8th  of  February,  and  the  third  of  September, 
for  horned  cattle. 

Six  miles  to  the  eaft  by  fouth  of  Long  Prefton 
IsGargrave,  a  village,  that  has  a  fair  on  the 
Xlth  of  December,  for  horned  cattle  and  toys. 

Three  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Gargrave  is 
Skipton  in  Craven,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a 
mountainous  rocky  tra£l  of  country,  called  Cra- 
ven, from  the  Britifti  wood  Crage,  which  Tigni- 
fies  a  rock  ;  the  land  being  covered  with  rocks,  and 
great  ftones,  and  the  roads  extremely  rough.  It 
is  feated  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  Are,  and 
is  a  confiderale  place,  feven  furlongs  in  length, 
on  the  road  from  York  to  Lancafter^  It  had  an- 
ciently a  beautiful  and  ftrong  caftle,  which  fell  to 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  tht  Second, 
who  granted  it  to  Robert  lord  Clifford  ;  and  he 
and  his  fucceilbrs  had  a  feat  her-e  for  many  gene- 
K  4.  rations. 
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rations.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  coiifideri'ng 
the  fituation  of  the  place,  and  the  church  is  a 
large  aii^l  hiuiJfome  ftruiture,  in  which  is  a  good 
library.  Here  is  alfo  a  grammar- fchool.  The 
market  is  hf.ld  on  Saturdays,  and  it  has  ten  fairs, 
held  on  the  '23d  of  March,  for  horned  cattle  and 
fheep;  on  Palrn-SunHay-Eve,  for  horfes;  on  Eafter- 
Eve,  {^c  horned  cattle  and  fheep  ;  on  the  firft, 
fcconjv  -^nd  t:nrci  Tuefdays  after  Eafter,  for 
horned  catile ;  on  Whitfon-Eve,  for  linen-cloth 
and  mercery;  ^w  the  fifth  of  x^uguft,  for  horfes 
and  cloth  ;  on  the  loth  of  November,  for  horned 
cattle  ;  and  on  the  2'^d  of  November,  for  horfes, 
broad- cloth,  and  pedlary. 

At  Salley,  or  Sawley,  not  far  from  Skipton, 
was  a  Cifterfian  monaftery,  founded  by  William 
de  Percy  in  1147  ;  but  Matilda,  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, was  fo  confiderable  a  benefa<Srefs  to  it,  that 
fhe  was  confidered  as  its  fecond  founder.  It  had 
feveral  other  donations,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
diilolution,  this  houfe  was  endowed  with  revenues, 
valued  by  Dugdale  at  147  1.  3  s.  10  d.  a  year,  and 
by  Speed,  at  above  220  I.  Some  of  the  walls  are 
ftill  (landing,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  ftrudure. 

Eight  miles  to  the  eaft  by  fouth  of  Skipton  is 
GisBoRN,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Ribble,  irr 
the  weftern  part  of  the  county.  Here  Robert  de 
Brus,  in  the  year  1129,  founded  a  priory  of  ca- 
nons, of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  which  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  a  revenue,, 
valued  at  the  difTolution  at  628 1.  3s.  4d.  per 
annum.  This  town  has  a  market  on  Mondays, 
and  fix  fairs,  held  on  Eafler-Monday,  the  Mon- 
day fortni2;ht  after  Eafter,  the  Monday  month  af- 
ter Eafler,  and  the  Saturday  after,  for  horned  cat- 
tle \  on  the  Monday  five  weeks  after  Eafter,    for 
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pedlars  goods  ;  and  on  the  i8th  and  19th  of  Sep- 
tember,  for  horned  cattle  and  pedlars  goods. 

At  Emmsey  near  Skiptofi,  William  viefchineg, 
and  Cecilia  de  Romeli  his  wife,  founded  a  mo- 
nallery  for  canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gultin,  cledicatcd  to  the  V'irgin  Mary,  and  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  the  year  i  r.io  ;  but  about  30  years 
after,  their  daughter,  Alice  de  Romeli,  tranflatcd 
the  relio^ious  to  Bolton,  which  is  to  the  fouth- 
well:  of  G^lborn,  where  th^y  continued  till  the  ge- 
neral diflolution,  when  their  revenues  were  valued 
at  2  12  1.   3  s.  4  d.  per  annum. 

Six  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  Skipton  is  Apple- 
TREWICK,  a  village,  that  has  a  fair  on  the  fecond 
of  October,  for  horned  cattle  and  horfes. 

About  12  miles  eaft  by  fouth  of  Skipton  is 
Otley,  a  fm?.ll  town,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river  Wharfe,  under  a  cra^-^v  clifF  called 
Chevin,  in  one  of  the  moll:  deli-^htful  fpots  in 
England.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two 
fairs,  held  on  the  firil  of  Auguft,  and  the  i5thot 
November,  for  horned  cattle  and  houfhold  goods. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  there  was  an 
hofpital  in  this  towi  for  lepers. 

At  Ap.thington,  fix  miles  eail  of  Otley, 
Irter  de  Arthington,  about  the  beginning  of  ths 
r.ign  of  king  Henry  the  Second,  founded  a  fmall 
priory  of  Cluniac  or  Benedictine  monks,  which 
h:  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  fuppreffion,  its  revenue  was  valued  at  only 
1 1  1.  8  s    4d.  per  annum. 

Ilkeley,  about  i'evQW  miles  weft  bv  north  of 
Orley,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Olicana  of  Ptolemy, 
I  fern  Its  fituation^and  from  the  Ro.Tkan  roads  which 
lead  to  and  from  it,  and  the  engraved  pillars  of 
Roman  work  lying  in  the  church-yard.  It  alfo 
appears  from  an  infcription  found  there,  to  have 
beea  rebuilt  in  the  time  cA  the  emperor  i^everus, 
K  5  by 
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by  Varlus  Lupus,  legate  and  propraetor  of  Bri^^ 
tain  ;  and  that  the  fecond  cohort  of  the  Lin^^ones 
was  quartered  here,  Is  likewife  attefted  by  an  altar 
difcoyered  in  this  place  in  the  year  1^08,  of 
which  a  copy  was  taken  by  the  order  of  William 
Middleton  Efq,  The  firft  of  thefe  infcriptions 
IS  iuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  which  Sir 
Kobert  Cotton  and  Mr.  Camden  carried  ofF,  and 
has  been  fince  loft  ;  but  the  copy  of  k,  according 
to  Camden,  is  as  follows  : 

IM.    SEVER VS 
AVG.     ET    ANTONINYS 

CAES.  DESTINATVS 

RESTITVERVNT,    CV- 

I?ANTE    VIRIO    LVPO. 

I-EG.    EORVM    PR.    PR. 

Four  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  ofOtley  is  Bing* 
lEY,  a  village  that  has  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
25th  of  January,  for  horned  cattle,  and  on  thr 
25th,  lOth,  and  27th  of  Auguft,  for  horned  cat^ 
tJe,  ineep,  and  linen. 

.;  Nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Otley  is  Knaresbo- 
ROUGH,  a  tov/n  in  the  road  from  York  to  Lan- 
cafrer,  feated  on  a  rough,  rugeed  rock,  and  al- 
Rioft  furrounded  by  the  river^Nidd.  It  is  an 
ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a 
bailiff,  and  lends  two  members  to  parliament, 
it  has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  near  the  end  of 
which  xs  a  cell  ^evn  out  of  the  rock,  and  called 
5>t.  Robert's  chapel.  Part  of  the  rock  is  farmed 
into  an  altar,  in  'which  are  cut  the  figures  of 
tiiree  heads,  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  as  an  embtcirt 
Gt  the  IVinity.  This  cell  was  the  hermitage  of 
Robert,  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  called 
the  Robertines,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1216. 
Round  the  town  is  a  kind  of  yellow,  foft  marie, 

e;itremely 
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extremely  good  for  manuring  land.  There  is  alfo 
plenty  of  liquorice  about  the  town. 

Here  was  a  caftie  feated  on  the  fummit  of  the 

,  rock,  the  foot  of  which  is  waflied  by  the  river.  It 

is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,   and 

was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Eflotevils.      Of  flie 

ruins  of  tliis  ftruclure  we  have  given  a  view.. 

This  town  is  famous  for  its  medicinal  fprings, 
and  particularly  its  dropping-well,  of  which  we 
have  given  fome  account,  in  treating  of  the  mi- 
neral waters  of  this  county.  It  has  a  market  on 
Wcdnefdays,  and  fix  fairs,  held  on  the  Wednef- 
<3ay  after  the  24th  of  January  ;  on  the  Wednef- 
day  after  the  12th  of  iV'Jarch  ;  on  the  6th  of  May  j; 
on  the  Wednefday  after  the  12th  of  Augufl ;  on 
the  AlorwJay  after  the  icth  of  October ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  December,  for  horned  cattle,  hogSy. 
and  {heep. 

In  this  town  Robert  Flower  founded  a  priory^ 
for  the  friars  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  Third,  which,  at  the  diffolution, 
was  endowed  with  a  revenue  valued  at  35 1.  los.. 
II  d.   a  year. 

In  Knarefborough  foreft  was»  found,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  a  large  medaly 
©n  one  fide  of  which  was  infcribed,  10.  kendal- 
RHoDi  TVRCVPELLERivs  J   and    on   the  reverfe,, 

TEMPORE  OBSIDIONIS  TVRCHORVM.  MCCCCLXXX^ 

At  Ai^LERTON  Mauleverer,  two  miles  eaft 
By  north  of  Knarefborough,  Richard- Mauleverer 
founded  an  alien  priory,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey 
at  Marmonftier,  at  Tours  in  France,  the  revenues^ 
of  which,  upon  the  diflbl-ution  of  the  al^en  pri- 
ories^ were  given  by  king  Henry  the  Second  t€> 
King's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ac  RiBSTANE  near  Knarefboroughy.  Robert^ 
lord  Rofs,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
king  Jobuy  founded  a  commandery  ©f  Knights 
^  K  6  Templars, 
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Templars,  which,  upon  the  ruppreilion  of  that 
order,  became  part  of  thepofifefEons  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  was  endowed,  at 
the  general  iuppreiTion,  with  a  revenue  valued  at 
207I.  9s.   7d.  per  annum. 

Three  miles  weft  by  north  of  Knarefborough  is 
Ripley,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Nidd,  ovei: 
which  it  has  a  bridge.  It  is  a  fmaJl  place,  chiefly 
confifting  of  one  ftreet,  about  three  furlongs  ir^ 
length  ;  and  its  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for 
the  produdlion  of  liquorice.  It  has  a  market  oiv 
Mondays,  and  a  fair  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
efAuguil,  for  horned  cattle,  fheep,  and  linen. 

On  returning  to  Knarefborough,  and  proceed- 
ing 13  miles  fouth,  we  come  to  Leeds,  a  confi- 
derable  town,  a  mile  in  length,   upon  the   road 
from  York  to  Chcfter,   25   miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  York,   42  north- eaft  of  JManchefter,  and    192 
north  by  weft  of  London.     It  is  faid  tohcwe  been, 
fo  populous  in  the  Saxon  times,   that   its  inhabit 
tants  were   efteemed   a    kind    of   nation.     Jn  the 
weft  end  of  the  town,  fdsmerly  ftord  a  caftle,   ia 
which  king  Richard  the  Second   was  imprifoned, 
before  he  was  carried  to  FontefracSl  ;  on  the  fite 
of  which  now  ftands  the  ancient  manor  houfe  and 
park,  lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  Sykes.  Leeds 
was  firft  incorporated  by  letters  patent  granted  in 
the  year   1622,  by  king  Charles  the  Firft,  who 
placed  it  under  the  government  of  a  principal  al- 
derman, nine  burgefles,  and  24  aftiftants  ;    but  it 
is  now  governed  under  a  charter  of  king  Charles 
the  Second,  by   a  mayor,    12  aldermen,   and    24 
alliftants.     This  is  one   of  the  largeft  and   moft 
fitturiiliing  towns   in  the  county,  and  ^y^t   it   has 
only  three  churches,  and  but  one  of  them   paro- 
chial ;    this  is  dedicated  to  Si.  Peter,  and  is  a  ve- 
licrabie  old  pile,  built  of  free-ftone,  in  the  man.- 
lACi"  sii  a  tuthedral  ^  and  oa  the  cieling  i^  the  giv- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  Law,  finely  painted  in  frefco,  by  Par- 
mantier,  in  gratitude  for  the  encouragement  he 
met  with  here.  St.  John's,  was  ereded  in  1634, 
at  the  expence  of  John  Harrifon,  Efq;  a  native 
of  this  town,  who  likewife  endowed  it  with  Sol, 
a  year,  and  10 1.  to  keep  it  in  repair;  and  near 
it  erected  a  houfe  for  the  minifter.  The  third 
church  was  built  here  a  few  years  a2;o,  and  is  an 
elegant  ftrudure  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
with  a  fpire  fteeple.  Here  is  a  very  handfome 
Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe,  erecfed  in  1691,  and^ 
called  the  New  Chapel  ;  and  in  the  town  and  fu- 
burbs  are  feveral  other  meeting-houfes. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  a  guild- 
hall, the  front  of  which  is  built  on  arches,  with 
ruftic  columns  and  tabling;  in  a  niche  is  placed  a  fine 
marble  ftatue  of  queen  Anne.  Here  is  a  magnifi- 
cent hall,  which,  as  well  as  the  former,  was 
built  about  the  year  1714,  for  the  fale  of  white 
cloths,  and  is  fupported  by  pillars  and  arches, 
which  form  a  quadrangle  like  theRoyal  Exchange, 
crowned  with  a  handfome  cupola  and  bell,  to- 
give  notice  when  the  market  for  thefe  forts  of 
goods  begins;  and  a  houfe  called  Red-hall,  fron> 
its  being  the  firft  brick  building  in  the  town, 
eredted  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  an  alderman  of  Leeds,  in 
which  king  Charles  the  Firft  had  an  apartment, 
which  is  ftill  called  the  king's  chamber.  A  good 
ftcne  bridge  over  the  river  Are  ;  a  market  crofs  ; 
and  a  free-fchool,  with  a  library,  founded  by  Mr* 
Karr ifon,  the  founder  of  St.  John's  church,  who 
alfo  creeled  here  an  hofpital  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  which  he  endowed  with  80I.  a  year,  befides 
lol.  for  a  jnaftjr  to  read  prayers.  In  ibg^,  al- 
derman Sykes,  of  this  town,  !)uilt  a  workhoufe 
«f  free-ftone,  in  which  poor  children  are  taught 
to  mix  wool,  and  perform  other  eafy  parts  of  that 
manufadurc  3  and  a  part  of  the  buiidiug  is  ufed 

as 
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as  an  hofpital  for  the  aged  poor.  Here  are  alfo 
three  alms-houfes,  built  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Ivefon, 
who  was  mayor  of  the  town  in  the  year  1695  ;. 
and  two  charity-fchools  of  blue-coat  boys,  about 
100  of  whom  are  taught  and  cloathed.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family 
of  Ofborne.. 

Leeds  has  been  long  famous  for  the  woollerj 
manufa6lure,  which  its  merchants,  and  thofe  of 
York  and  Hull,  fhip  ofF  for  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
and  the  north.  Its  cloth-market  is  admired  as  a. 
prodigy  of  its  kind,  perhaps,  not  to  be  equalled 
in  the  world,  and  is  kept  every  Tuefday  and  Sa- 
turday. Early  in  the  morning  treffcis  are  placed 
in  two  rows  in  the  ftreet,  and  fometimes  two  rows 
©n  a  fide,  acfofs  which  boards  are  laid  that 
form  a  kind  of  temporary  counter  on  each  fide,, 
from  one  end  of  the  ftreet  to  the  otb^r.  At  about 
fix  o'clock  in  the  fumraer,  and  about  feven  in  the 
winter,  the  clothiers  being  all  come,  the  market- 
bell  rings,  upon  which  a  Itranger  would  be  fur- 
prized  to  fee,  in  a  few  minutes,  without  the  leaffc 
hurry,  noife,  or  diforder,  the  whole  marked  fill- 
ed, and  the  boards  upon  the  trelFels  covered  with 
cloth,  each  proprietor  ftanding  behind  his  own 
piece,  few  bringing  more  than  one.  The  bell 
has  no  fiDoner  ceafed  ringings  than  the  fadtors 
and  buyers  of  all  forts  enter  the  market,  and 
walk  up  and  down  between  the  rows,  fome  with- 
foreign  letters  of  orders,  with  patterns  fealed  on 
them  in  their  hands,  the  colours  of  which  they- 
match,  and  when  they  have  fixed  upon  what  they 
want,  they  lean  over  to  the  clothier,  and  by  a 
whifper,  in  the  feweft  words  imaginable,  the 
price  is  flated  ;  one  afks,  and  the  other  bids,, 
and  they  agree  or  difagree  in  a  moment.  The 
buyers  generally  walk  up  and  down  twice,  on 
each  fwie  of  the  rows,  and  in  little  more  than  arv 

hour 
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hour  all  the   bufmefs  is  done  :    in  lefs  than  half 
an  hour,  you  perceive  the  cloth  to  move  oiF,   the 
clothier  taking  it  upon  his  fhoulder,   to  carry  it  to 
the  merchant's  houfe.     At  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eight,  the  market-bell  rings  again,  upon  which 
the  buyers  immediately  difappear,   the  cloth  is  all 
fold  i  or^  if  any  remains,  it  is  carried  back  to  the 
inn.     By  nine  o'clock,  the  boards  and  treflels  are 
removed,  and  the  ftreet  left  at  liberty  to  make 
room  for  the   linen-drapers,  hardware-men,  and 
the  like.     Thus  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
worth   of  cloth,  and  fometimes   much   more,  is 
bought   and  fold  in  about   an   hour's  time,    the 
laws  of  the  market  being  more  ftricl:ly  obferved  here 
than  in  other  markets.     After  this,  the  fhambles 
are  well  provided  with  flefh  and  fifh ;   and  fuch 
quantities  of  fruit,   in    particular,  are   fold,  that 
500  horle  loads  of  apples,  have  been  bou2;ht  up 
here  in  a  day.     Leeds  has  tv/o  fairs^  held  on  the 
loth  of  July,  for  horfes  and  hardware  ;  and  on 
the  8th   of  November,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
and   hardware.       This  place  is  alfo  famous   for 
ibme  medicinal  fprings,  one  of  which,  called  Eve- 
bright,  has  been  found  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
eye  ;  and  another  called  St.  Peter's  v/ell,  is  a  bath, 
remarkably  cold,  and  has   proved  very  beneficial 
ift  rheumatifms,  rickets,  and  other  complaints. 

There  are  feveral  hamlets  in  this  neighbourhood 
remarkable  for  the  antiquities  they  contain,  par- 
ticularly a  place  called  Street-lane,  and  Street- 
houfes,  through  which  pafTes  the  vicinal  way 
from  the  great  m.ilitary  Roman  road,  to  Adel 
which  is  fuppofed  by  fomc  to  have  been  a  Roman 
Nation. 

Hawkcf.sterrig  near  Leeds  is  a  place  full  o( 
Roman  works,  there  having  been  a  caftle  feated 
on  a  haw  or  hill,  for  a  v/atch- tower,  and  on  the 
kwer  ground,  a  Roman  pottery. 

Si« 
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Six  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Leeds  is  Harwood, 
a  pretty  village,  that  has  a  coflly  {lone  bridge  of 
four  arches  over  the  river  Wharfe.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  caftle,  v^'hich,  in  Camden's  time,  was 
a  ftrong  ftruaure,  that  had  fuccceffively  a  variety 
of  mafters,  one  of  whom  named  John  de  Lifle,. 
gave  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  place,  with  the  ad- 
vowfon  of  the  church,  to  a  certain  chantry  he 
founded  in  it,  for  the  good  eftate  of  himfelf,  and 
the  fouls  of  all  his  anceftors.  In  this  church  v/as 
interred  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  lord  chief  juflice, 
who  had  the  courage  to  commit  prince  Henry,  af- 
terwards king^  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  the  King's- 
Bench,  for  affronting  him  while  in  the  feat^  of 
juftice,  which  the  prince,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  not  only  forgave,  but  applauded. 

Harlow-Hill,  or  the  hill  of  the  army,  is  (o 
called,  from  its  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  place 
where  Ofway  pitched  his  camp  before  the  famous 
battle  of  Winmore. 

Three  miles  north-weft  of  Leeds  is  Kirk- 
stall,  where  Henry  Lacy  built  an  abbey  of  the 
Cifterfian  order,  in  which  he  placed  an  abbot  and' 
12  monks,  with  io  lay-brothers,  who  had  been 
removed  by  him  from  Fountain's  abbey,  to  Ber- 
noldfwick,  and  now  removed  hither.  '  This  ab- 
bey afterwards  found  many  benefactors,  and  be- 
came richly  endowed.  However,  through  mif- 
jnanagement,  they  at  length  became  indebted  for 
the  fum  of  5048I.  an  immenfe  fum  at  that  time^. 
and  this  obliged  them  to  beg  the  protedtion  of 
feveral  princes,  and  to  retrench  their  expences,  by 
which  means  they,  in  the  year  1 301,  reduced 
their  debt  to  160I.  At  the  time  of  the  difibluti- 
on,  the  revenue  of  this  abbey  was  valued  by  Dug- 
dale  at  about  329  1.  a"  year,  and  by  Speed  at  502  L 
A  great  part  of  the  walls  are  ftill  ftanding,  "^from 
which  it  appt^ars  to  have  been  a  very  fpacious  and 

beautiful 
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beautiful  ftru6lure.  There  are  the  remains  of  fix 
chapels  on  the  iides  of  the  great  altar,  at  the  eaft 
end  cf  the  church  ;  and  the  tower,  built  of  free- 
flone,  is  ftill  found  and  good.  The  roof  has  been 
taken  down  ever  fince  the  difTolution,  but  the 
dormitory,  and  fome  other  parts  that  are  converted 
into  private  dwellings,  are  in  tolerable  repair. 
Of  the  remains  of  this  abbey  we  have  caufed  a 
view  to  be  engraved. 

At  Kirkftali  are  mills  for  grinding  corn  and 
fulling  cloth  i  an  iron  forge  with  a  flitting  mill, 
and  a  large  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Are  ;  fome 
Danifli  works,  and  a  well,  from  which  the  abbey 
was  fupplied  with  water. 

About  the  year  1751,  there  was  taken  out  of 
the  river  Are,  near  this  abbey,  an  oak  perfe6lly 
found,  but  black  throughout.  Its  trunk  was  (o 
large,  that  when  it  was  cut  tranfverfely,  and  lay 
on  the  ground,  a  tall  man  could  but  juft  reach 
the  upper  part  of  its  diameter. 
•  CooKRiDGE,  a  village  four  miles  from  Leeds, 
has  a  Roman  vicinal  way  pafHng  through  it ;  and 
liere  have  been  difcovered  the  foundations  of  a 
Roman  town,  with  a  Rom.an  camp,  pretty  entire.  > 
There  have  likewife  been  dug  up  Roman  vefTels, 
fragments  of  ftatues,  urns,  columns  and  infcrip- 
tions.  Among  thefe  ruins  was  found  the  ftatue  of 
a  Roman  officer,  with  an  infcription,  and  two  fmall 
mill-ftones,  for  the  hand-mills,  with  which  the 
Roman  flaves  ground  the  corn.  Some  would 
have  the  nanic  of  this  ftation  to  have  been  Campo 
Caria,  but  Mr.  Thorefby  calls  it  Adelocum,  which 
is  generally  allowed  to  belong  to  Adel,  about  a 
mile  dillant. 

Adwalton,  a  village  five  miles  fouth-wefl  of 

Leeds,  has  fix  fairs,  held  on  the  26th  of  January, 

the  26th  of  February,  I'hurfday  in  Kafter-Week, 

the  Thurfday  fortnight  after  Eafler,  the  Thurfday 

.    '  -  month 
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month  after  Eafter,  Whitfun-Thurfday,  and  eve- 
ry Thurfday  fortnight  after  till  Chriftmas. 

Dewsbury,  a  village  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Leeds,  has  two  fairs,  the  firft  held  on  the  Wed- 
nefday  before  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  laft  on  the 
Wednefday  before  the  loth  of  0£lober,  for  horn- 
ed cattle  and  fheep. 

Three  miles  north  of  Leeds  Is  Adel,  or  Addle, 
which  is  feated  in  a  moor,  where,  in  1702,  were 
difcovered  the  foot-fteps  of  a  Roman  town,  with 
many  fragments  of  urns,  and  the  like.  Some* 
have  fuppofed  its  ancient  name  to  have  been  Bur- 
go-dunum.  At  a  little  diftance  from  it  is  a  Ro- 
man camp,  pretty  entire,  furrounded  with  a  fingle 
vallum.  Befides  thefe  marks  of  antiquity,  feveral 
infcriptions  have  been  met  with,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  a  funeral  monument. 

F  ive  miles  to  the  weft  of  Leeds  is  Bradford^ 
or  Bradforth,  a  town  feated  en  a  branch  of* 
the   river  Are,    183   miles    north-north- weft  of.| 
liOndon,     The  houfes  are  built  with  ftone,   and  ■ 
it  has  a  church,  in  which   a  led^ure  was  founded 
and  endowed  with  40 1,  a  year,  by  Mr.  Peter  Sun- 
derland.    It  has  a  manufacture  of  cloth,   a  mar- 
ket on  Thurfdays,  and  three  fairs,  held   on  the 
14th   and    15th   of  March,  and  the  28th,  29th,. 
and  30th  of  Jiine,  for  houfehold  furniture,    and 
horned  cattle  ;   the  other  is  on  the  20th,   21ft,  and 
22d  of  December,  and  is  very  large,    for  hogs. 

Eight  miles  fouth  of  Leeds  is  Wakefield, 
a  large,  well-built  town,  fituated  in  a  fruitful 
foil,  25  miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of  York,  and  171 
north-v/eft  of  London.  It  chiefly  confifts  of  three 
great  ftreets,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  river  Cal- 
der,  which  was  m'ade  navigable  as  far  as  this 
town  in  the  year  i6<^  ;  and  in  1740,  its  naviga- 
tion was  continued  by  2i^  of  parliament,^  as  far  as. 
Eland  arid  Halifax;    upon  th.is   bridge   ftands  a 
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handfome   chapel,   built  by  Edward   the  Fourth, 
in  memory  of  thofe  who  were  ilain  in  battle  here, 
among  whom  was  his   father,  Richard   duke  of 
^York.     This  ftruclure  is  about  10  yards  long  and 
fix    broad,      and   v/as     adorned     with    beautiful 
carving,     which   is   greatly  defaced ;    it  is    now 
ufed  as  a  warehoufe   for  goods.     A   little   above 
the  bridge  is  a  wafh  or  dam,  over  which  the  water 
forms    an    admirable  cafcade    of    great    length. 
From  the  bridge  you   have  an  agreeable  view  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  where,  by  the  fide  of  the  river, 
rifes  a  hill  covered   with  wood,  at  about  a  mile 
diftance.     This  joins  to  an  open  moor  or  com- 
mon, upon  which  are  feveral   gentlemens   feats, 
very  pleafantly  fituated.    The  church,  which  was- 
repaired  in  1724,  is   a  large,  handfome,  Gothic 
ftru6lure,  and   the  fpire  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
higheft  in  the  county.     This  church  is  endowed 
with  Sol.  a  year  for  a  weekly  ledure.     In  May 
1756,   there  were  difcovered,    in  the  roof  of  a 
fmall  chapel   of  this  town,  a  number  of  figures, 
fome  of  them  in  alabafter,  and  fome  in  wood, 
richly   ornamented   with   painting    and    gilding. 
One  of  thefe  was  the  effigy  of  St.  William,  arch- 
biftiop   of  York,  the   nephew   of  king   Stephen, 
The   other  figures  were   equally  beautiful,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  alabafter,  ons  of  which   was  very 
large,  and  reprefented   St.   Anne,  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Alary,  teaching  the  young  virgin  to- 
read.     There  was  alfo  a  groupe  of  15  figures  in 
alto  relievo,  and  in  all,  no  lefs  than  25  different 
pieces,  taken  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
They  had  all  lain  concealed   ever  fmce  the  reign- 
cf  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  are  doubtlefs  much 
older  than  that  period. 

Though  this  town  has  ito  corporation,  it  is 
faid  to  contain  even  more  inhabitants  than  the 
city  of  York,     It  has  a  market  place,  m  which. 
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is  a  beautiful  croff^,  that  has  an  open  colonade  of 
the  Doric  order,  fupporting  a  room,  in  which 
the  public  bufinefs  is  tranfaded,  and  on  the  top 
is  a  dome  with  a  lanthorn.  This  town  has  been 
long  famous  for  the  woollen  manufa6lure,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  by  the  Calder,  by 
which  large  quantities  of  coals  are  brought  almoft 
through  the  county. 

In  a  field  near  Wakefield  was  found,  in  the  lad 
century,  a  large  antique  gold  ring,  engraved  upon 
the  outfide  with  the  figures  of  three  faints,  and 
on  the  infide,  in  ancient  characters,  were  the 
words  Pour  hon  amour.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  the  father  of 
king  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  was  flain  here, 
fighting  againft  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

Wakefield  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays  and 
Fridays,  with  two  fairs,  held  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  July  ;  the  firft  day  for  horfes  and  hard- 
ware, and  the  fecond  for  pleafure,  toys,  &c.  and 
on  the  nth  and  nth  of  November,  the  firft  for 
horfes  and  horned  cattle,  and  the  laft  for  plea- 
fure ;  but  if  either  of  thefe  days  fall  on  a  Sunday, 
the  fair  is  held  on  the  Saturday  before. 

John  RadclifFe,  an  eminent  phyiician  and 
founder  of  the  Radclivian  library  at  Oxford,  was 
defcended  of  reputable  parents,  and  born  at  W^ake- 
field  in  the  year  1650.  He  fludied  at  Univerfity 
College,  Oxford,  and  having  finifhed,  with  much 
applaufe,  his  courfe  of  philofophy,  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic  ;  took  the  degree  of 
batchelor  in  that  faculty,  and  after  pradtifmg  phy- 
fic for  fome  time  at  Oxford,  removed  to  London, 
and  procured  in  lefs  than  a  year  fuch  a  number 
of  patients,  that,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
Mr,  Dandridge,  his  apothecary,  he  cleared,  at  a 
medium,  above  Twenty  Guineas  a  day.  In  16H6, 
he  was  appointed  principal  phyfician  to  the  prln- 
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■cefs  Anne  of  Denmark  ;  but   this   place  he  for- 
feited about  eight  years  after,  by  that  blunt  be- 
haviour, for   which   he   was  fo  remarkable  ;  for    , 
having  been  once   fent  for  to  attend   her  Royal 
Highnefs,  who  was  at  that  time  indifpofed,  the 
dodor,  who  was  then  taking  his  bottle,  to  which 
indeed  he  was  too  much  addi6led,  fwore  by  his 
maker,  that  her   highnefs's  dijhmper  was   nothirig 
'  but   the  vapours^  av.d  that   fie  was   in   as  good   a 
Jiate   of  health  as   any  woman  breathings   could  Jhe 
but  believe  it.   He  had  alfo  the  misfortune,  by  a  like 
rude  reply,  to  lofe  the  good  graces  of  kingWilliam, 
who  had  always   entertained  for  him  the  higheit 
regard,    and  had  offered  to  appoint  him  one  of  his 
phyficians ;  and   yet,  upon  his  refufing  that  polf, 
had  confulted  him  fo  frequently,  that,  for  the  firft 
II    years   of  his  reign,   the  do6lor  had   received 
from  him  above   6co  guineas  a  year.     The  king 
fent  for  the  do6lor  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  and,  fhewing  him  his  fvv/oln  legs,  afked  him 
what  he  thought  of  them,  Why  truly ^  replied  the 
doctor,   /  would  not  have  your  majejly  s  two  legs  for 
your  three  kingdoms.     The   doclor  was   no  more 
lufFered  to  approach  the  royal   prefence.     Never- 
thelefs  fo  extenfive  was  his  practice,  and  fo  great 
were  his  {t^s^  that,  notwithrtanding  his  genteel 
manner  of  living,  the  large  fums  he  diftributed  in 
private  charities,  and  a  lofs  he  fuftained  of  5000 1 . 
in  a  naval  adventure,  he  had,  by  the  year   1707, 
amafTed  a  fortune  of  80,000 1.     He  died  on  the 
firft  of  November,   1714,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
^Mary's  church  in  Oxford.      The  greateft    part  of 
his  fortune  he  left  to  the  founding  of  the  Radcli« 
vian  Library,    and   the   ferving  of  other  literary 
purpofes,  in  that  univerfity.     He  was  fome  time 
member  of  parliament  for  the  town  of  Bucking- 
bam. 

John 
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John  Potter,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xviiith  century,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  linen-draper,  at  Wakefield, 
and  was  born  there  about  the  year  1674.    He  had 
his  education  at  Univerfity-CoJlege,  Oxford  ;  and 
in  1693,  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  Lincoln-College 
in  the   fame  univerfity.     In   1697,  he   publifli?d 
his   beautiful    edition  of  Lycophron's   Alexandra^ 
and  in  the  courfe  of  that,  and  the  following  year, 
he  produced  Wis  Arch^ologia  Gra:ccs -,  or.   The  An- 
tiquities of  Greece.     In  1706,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  hermajefly  queen  Anne;  who, 
about  two  years  after,  appointed  him  regius  pro- 
felTor  of  divinity,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.    In 
1715,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifliopric   of  Ox- 
ford  ;  and  in  1737,  was  raifed  to  the  archiepifco- 
pal  fee  of  Canterbury.     This  high  dignity  he  en- 
joyed about  ten  years,  when  falling  into  a  linger- 
ing diforder,   he  breathed   his  lad  in  1747.     Be- 
fides   the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed 
elegant   editions  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  2,vi^  q{ 
Plutarch  de   audiendis    Poetis.      His  Theological 
works  were  printed  after  his  death,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, 8vo, 

At  Newland,  near  Wakefield,  king  John 
founded  a  precep!;ory  of  the  knights  hofpitallers, 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  which  had  a  revenue, 
valued  at  the  dilfolution  at  223 1.   19  s.  7  d. 

Bretton,  a  village,  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Wakefield  ;  it  is  fituated  four  miles  from  its  pa- 
rifh  church,  on  which  account  Sir  William 
Wentworth,  Bart,  a  few  years  ago,  generouH/ 
built  there  a  moft  elegant  chapel  of  eafe,  and 
maintained,  at  his  own  expence,  an  officiating 
miniftcr  of  the  church  of  England.  "^ 

At  NosTEL,  to  the  fouth-caft  of  Wakefield, 
were  a  church  and  houfe  of  poor  hermits,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James;  and  here  was  alfg  a  priory  of 
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canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine, 
founded  by  the  family  of  the  Lacey's  ;  for  Ilbert 
Lacey  began  to  found  it,  and  P.obert,  his  fon  and  , 
heir,  brought  it  to  perfedion  in  the  reign  of 
I  William  Rufus,  endowed  it  with  various  lands 
i  and  revenues,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Ofwald,  and 
granted  the  canons  the  liberty  of  elefting  their 
own  prior.  Its  revenue  was  valued  at  the  diflo- 
lution  at  492 1.  18s.  2d.  a  year  by  Dugdalc,  and 
by  Speed  at  about  606L 

Sandal  Castle,    about    two   miles    to  the 

fouth  by  eaft  of  Wakefield,  was  built  by  John 

Plantaganet,  earl   of  Warren  and  Surry,  in  the 

reign   of  king  Edward  the  Second,  and   near  it 

.was  fought  a  battle  between  the  families  of  York 

.and  Lancailer,  on  the  31  ft  of  December,   1460, 

;when  Richard  duke  of  York,  to  whom  this  caftle 

;then   belonged,  with   his   fon    Edmund,    earl   of 

Rutland,  were  llain.     This  caftle  was  demoliflied 

in  the  year  1648,  and  of  its  ruins  we  have  given 

an  engraved  view, 

.;     Seven    miles   weft    by    fouth   of  Wakefield    Is 
;Almondbury,  fuppofed  by  fome  antiquaries  to 
have  been  the  Campodunum  of  the  Romans.     It 
was  a  royal  feat  of  the  Englifh  Saxons,  and  was 
defended  by  a  fort  and  caftle,  now  in  ruins.     It 
had  alfo  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  from 
•which  it  was  called  Albanbury,  whence,   by  ccr- 
.  ruption,   it   obtained    the   name   of  Almondbury. 
It   is,  however,    at    prefent   only    a   village,  the 
houfes  of  which  are  moftly  built'of  wood,  lEhoufTh 
there  are  fome  of  ftone,  which  they  obtain  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry  ;  and  thefe  being  fomewhat 
black  on  the  edges,  fome  have  imagined  that  the 
town  was  formely  burn  down,  though,  it  is   cer- 
tain they  come  out  thus  tinged  from  the  quarry. 

Near  this  village  is  a  fteep  hill,  only  acceffible 
by  the  way  which  leads  from  the  plain  j  and  upon 
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it  are  the  marks  of  an  old  rampart,  and  fome 
ruins  of  a  wail  and  caftle,  furrounded  with  a  tri- 
ple .fortification, 

Eleven  miles  weft  by  north   of  Wakefield   is 
Halifax,  fo  called   from  its  ancient  name  Ha- 
ligfax,    which   fignifies   holy   hair.     Its    original 
name  was  Horton,  which  was  changed  to  Halig- 
fax    by   the   following    circimiftance  :    a    fecular 
prieft   of    the    village    being   enamoured    with    a 
young  woman,  his  pafTion    at   length   turned   his 
brain,  when  happening   to   meet  her  in  a  retired 
place,  he   murdered    her,    horridly   mangled    her 
body,  and  cut    off  her   head.     The   head    being 
afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  appear,  hung 
upon   a  yew-tree,  was   foon   regarded   with  a  fu- 
perftitious   veneration,    and   frequently   vifited   in 
pilgrimage;  but  at  length  rotting  away,  the  dcj- 
votion  of  the  vulgar  was   tranferred  to  the  tree, 
fo  many  branches  of  which  were  torn  off  and  car- 
ried away,  as  relics,  that  it  was  at  laft  reduced  to 
a  bare  trunk  :  this  trunk  fucceeded  to  the  honours 
of  the  tree,  as  the  tree  had  fucceeded  to  thofe  of  the 
head  ;  and  the  devotees,  who  ftill  vifited  it,  con- 
ceived an   opinion,   that  the  fmall  fibres  in  the 
rind,  between   the  bark  and  the  body  of  the  tree, 
were  the  very  hairs  of  the  young  woman's  head. 
This  opinion   giving   the  idea  of  a   miracle,  the 
refort  of  pilgrims  became  greater  than  ever,  and 
in  a  (hort   time,  this    place,  from   being  a  fmall 
village,  rofe   to  be  a  confiderable  town,  and  ob- 
tained the  new  name  of  Haligfax. 

Halifax  is  now  a  large  populous  town,  feated 
near  the  river  Calder,  on  the  gentle  afcent  of  the 
hill,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Montagu.  The  panfti  Is  the  moft  popu- 
lous, if  not  the  largeft  in  England  ;  for  it  is  30 
miles  in  circumference,  and  befides  the  church, 
which  is  a  venerable  old  ftru(5ture,  has  I2  chapels, 

and 
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and  contains  16  meeting-houfes,  mcft  of  which 
have  bells  and  burial  grounds.  In  the  year  1443, 
the  parifh  contained  but  30  houfes,  but  in  the 
next  century,  they  were  (o  much  encreafed,  that: 
the  inhabitants  petitioning  queen  Elizabeth,  to 
grant  them  certain  privileges,  they  fet  forth  as  an 
inftance  of  their  loyalty,  that  no  lefs  than  12,000 
young  men  went  out  armed  from  this  one  pa- 
rifh, and  at  her  majefty's  call  joined  her  troops, 
to  fight  the  army  then  in  rebellion,  under  the  earl 
of  Weftmoreland. 

The  extraordinary  induflry  and  fpirit  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  manuFaclure  of  cloth,   particu- 
larly kerfeys  and  fhalloons,  is  fo  remarkable,   that 
it  has  been  computed  that  ioo,oco  pieces  of  fnal- 
loon  are  made  in  a  year,  in  this  town  alone  ;  and  a 
lingle  dealer  has  traded  by  commiflion,  for  60,000 1. 
per    annum,    to    Holland    and     Hamburgh,    in 
the  article  of  kerfeys  alone.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  parifh  are  fo  employed   in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  that  they  fcarce  fow  more  corn  than 
will  keep  the  poultry,  and  feecifew  oxen  or  fheep. 
Provifions  are  therefore  brought  to  this   market, 
from  a  confiderable   diftance;    and   the   market, 
which  is  on  Saturdays,  is  thronged  v/ith  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  people;  multitudes  coming  to  fell 
provifions,  and  an  amazing  number,  from  all  the 
parts  of  this  extenfive  parifh,  to  purchafe  provi- 
fions,   and   fell   their  manufactures.     It   has   but 
one  fair,  which  is  held  on  the  24th  of  June,  for 
horfes. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  befides  the 
'  church,  chapels,  and  meeting-houles,  are  a  free- 
fchool,  called  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  fchool,  a  good 
hofpital,  founded  in  1642,  by  Nathaniel  Water- 
houfe,  Efq;  for  12  old  people,  and  a  workhoufe 
tor  20  children. 

Vol.  X.  L  Thefts, 
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Thefts,  particularly  the  practice  of  fleallng 
cloth  in  the  night  from  the  tenters,  were  formerlv 
fo  common,  in  and  iibout  Halifax,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  a  by-law,  called  the 
Halifax  law,  was  made  to  prevent  them.  By  this 
law,  the  magiflrates  of  Halifax  were  impowered 
to  pafs  and  execute  fentence  of  death  on  all  fuch 
criminals,  as  were  convidted  of  theft,  within  a 
certain  difl:ri6l  round  the  town,  called  the  liber- 
tics  of  the  foreft  of  Hardwiclc,  provided  the  value 
of  the  thing  ffolen  amounted  to  above  13  pence 
half-penny.  On  a  perfon  being  charged  with 
this  crime,  he  was  carried  before  the  bailiff  of 
Halifax,  who  fummoned  the  frith-burghers  of  the 
feveral  towns  in  the  liberties  of  Hardwick,  and  by 
thefe,  he  was  either  acquitted  or  condemned  ; 
and  if  the  latter,  he  was  executed  by  fevering  his. 
head  from  his  body,  in  the  following  manner. 
Near  the  town  was  an  engine  in  the  form  of  a 
very  high  gallows;  in  each  of  the  two  perpendi- 
cular pofts  was  a  groove,  in  which  was  a  heavy 
piece  of  timber,  with  a  fharp  axe  fixed  in  it, 
which  was  made  to  fiide  eafily  up  and  down,  by 
means  of  a  pulley  and  cord.  On  the  day  of  exe- 
cution, the  convict  was  carried  to  this  engine,  and 
his  neck  laid  upon  'a  block,  diredlly  under  the 
axe,  which  Was  drawn  up  to  the  top,  and  fixed, 
by  faftening  one  end  of  the  rope,  by  which  it  was 
iufpended  to  a  pin  in  one  of  the  perpendicular 
pofls.  Upon  the  fignal  for  execution,  the  rope 
was  flipped  olF  the  pin,  and  the  axe,  falling  with 
great  velocity  and  force,  cut  ofF  the  criminal's 
head  in  a  moment. 

This  engine  was  ufed  at  Halifax  till  the  year 
1620,  when  it  was  removed  ;  but  the  bafis  upoft 
which  it  flood,  is  flill  to  be  feen.  This  law  i3 
laid  to  have  given  occafion  to  a  phrafe  in  the  form 
of  a  litany,  ufed  by  the  beggars  and  vagrants  in 

thefe 
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thefe  parts,  who  frequently  fay.  From  Hell^ 
Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  Lord  deli'/er  us.  Ihe 
reafon  why  Hull  is  included,  is,  the  rigid  difci- 
pline  beggars  met  with  in  that  town,  where  all 
foreign  poor  are  whipped  out,  and  the  poor  of  the 
town  fet  to  work. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the 
Firft,  the  earl  of  Morton,  regent  of  Scotland, 
pafling  through  Halifax,  faw  one  of  thefe  execu- 
tions, on  which  he  caufed  a  model  of  the  engine 
to  be  taken,  and  carried  into  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  one  erected  upon  the  fame  plan  ; 
but  that  nobleman's  head  was  the  firft  that  was 
cut  off  with  it :  however,  it  being  many  years  be- 
fore that  happened,  the  engine  got  the  name  of 
the  Maiden,  which  it  dill  retains,  though  it  has  cut 
off  many  heads  fince,  and  is  ftill  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

All  the  country  contained  within  this  parf/h 
feems  a  continued  village,  the  houfes  being  feat- 
tered  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  at 
every  houfe  is  a  fmall  tenter-ground  ;  and  through 
the  fields  run  a  number  of  ftreams,  guided  to  every 
houfe,  to  anfwer  the  various  purpofes  of  fulling, 
dying,  drefiing  and  fcowering  the  cloth. 

At  CliftOxV,  a  village  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Halifax,  in  the  year  1705,  fome  gallons  of  Ro- 
man copper  coins  were  dug  up,  among  which  were 
fOmeof  the  emperor  Quintillus,  who  reigned  bur  17 
days.  There  were  many  other  coins  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  a  confiderable  number  of  which 
were  afterv/ards  depofited  in  Mr.  Thorefby's  mu- 
(cum  at  Leeds. 

Eland,  or  Ealand,  a  village,  three  miles 
fouth  by  eaft  of  Halifax,  is  feated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Calder,  where  its  ftream  is  encreafed  by  the 
confluence  of  feveral  rivulets  ;  on  which  account 
there  is  a  handfome  bridge  built  over  it.  Here 
L  2  Roman 
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Roman  bricks  have  been  dug  up,  with  an  Infcrip- 
tion,  which  ftiews,  that  the  fourth  cohort  of  the 
Britons  v/as  (lationed  in  this  place;  that  there  was 
f'uch  a  cohort,  appears  from  the  Notitia. 

At  KiRKLEY,  or  KiRKLEES,  a  village  five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Halifax,  Reynerus  Flandrenfis 
founded  a  Cifterfian  nunnery  in  the  reign  of 
Pienry  the  Firft,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  James  ;  but  at  the  revolution 
its  revenue  was  valued  at  only  19!.  8  s.  i  d.  a 
year.  Near  this  village  is  the  funeral  mor>ument 
of  that  famous  outlaw  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  the  Firft,  upon  which  is 
the  following  infcription  : 

Here  underned  dis  laid  flean 

Lais  Robert  earl  of  Huntingtun. 

Nea  arier  az  hie  fa  geud, 

An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud. 

Sic  utiavvz  hi  an  is  men 

Vii  England  niver  fee  agen. 

Obiit  24  Kal..  Decembris,   1247. 

At  Gretland,  a  village  three  miles  fouth  of 
Halifax,  was  found  a  votive  altar,  which  feems 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  god  of  the 
Bri<'-antes.  On  one  fide  is  an  infcription  which 
Horlley  reads  thus,  Dui  civltas  Brigantum  et  nu- 
minibus  Auguftorum  Titus  Aurelius  Aurelianus, 
dedicat  pro  I'e  et  fuis :  and  on  the  reverfe  is,  An- 
tonino  tertium  et  Geta  confulibus. 

We  fliall  now  return  back  to  Wakefield,  feven 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  which  is  Barnesley,  alfo 
called  BLACK-BARNEs.LEYjwhichisfituated on  the 
fideof  ahill,53  miles  north  by  weft  of  Nottingham, 
and  175  on  the  fame  point  from  London,     it  is\ 
about  five  furlongs   in   length,  and   is  a  thriving |, 
place,  well  built  with  ftone,  it  having  a  confide- ;. 
rable  trade  in  wire,  fteel,  and  iron-ware.     It  has 

a  market 
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a  market  on  Wednefdays,  for  provifions,  and  all 
forts  of  corn  ;  and  the  following  fairs,  the  laft 
Wednefday  in  February,  preceding  the  28th,  but 
if  Wednefday  be  the  28th,  it  is  held  on  the  Wed- 
Befday  before,  fo  that  it  can  never  be  later  than 
the  27th,  nor  fooner  than  the  21ft.  This  is  a 
great  fair  for  horned  cattle  and  fwine  ;  on  May 
the  I  2th  for  the  fame  ;  and  on  the  loth  of  O£lo- 
bcr,  for  horned  cattle,  fwine,  cheefe,  and  goofe- 
pies. 

Near  Barnefley  is  Wentworth  Castle,  the 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The  new  front  to 
the  lawn  is  one  of  the  finefl  in  the  world,  it  be- 
ing furprizingly  light  and  elegant,  and  the  por- 
tico is  fupported  by  fix  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  This  ftru£lure  is  crowned  with  a 
baluftrade,  and  is  exceeded  by  few  in  lightnefs, 
unity  of  parts,  and  a  pieafing  fimplicity,  that 
{lrik.es  every  beholder. 

The  hall  is  forty  feet  fquare,  and  the  cieling 
fupported  by  Corinihian  columns,  and  divided 
into  compartments,  by  very  beautiful  gilt  corni- 
ces;  the  divifions  painted  in  a  very  pieafing  man- 
ner. On  the  left  hand  you  enter  an  anti-cham- 
ber, 20  feet  fquare,  then  a  bed-chamber  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  afterwards  a  drawing-room  of  the 
like  dimenfions. 

The  other  fide  of  the  hall  opens  into  a  drav/ing- 
room  40  feet  by  25.  The  door-cafes  are  finely 
carved  and  gilt,  and  the  chimney-piece  extremely 
elegant  :  the  cornice  furrounds  a  plate  of  Sienna 
marble,  upon  v/hich  is  a  beautiful  feftoon  of  flowers 
in  white  j  it  is  fupported  by  two  pillars  of  Sienna 
marble  wreathed  with  white,  which  have  a  fine 
effect.  Here  is  a  flab  of  Egyptian  granite  ;  and 
two  of  Sienna.  The  room  is  alio  adorned  with 
feveral  pi6tures,  particularly  David  with  Goliah's 
head,  a  fine  piece,  by  Carlo  Maratt ;  two  beau- 
L  3  tiful 
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tiful   cattle-pieces,    by    Salvator    Rofa :    Diana> 

copied   from    Guido ;    and   Abraham,    by    Paul 

Mattea. 

The  drawing-room  is  25  feet  by  30,  and  has  a 
beautiful  pidure  of  the  great  earl  of  Strafford,  by 
Vandyke. 

On  afcending  the  flairs,  you  enter  the  gal]ery5 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  rooms  in 
England.  It  is  180  feet  long,  24  broad,  and  30 
high,  formed  into  three  divifions,  a  large  one  in 
the  center,  and  a  fmail  one  at  each  end,  by  mag- 
nificent marble  columns,  with  gilt  capitals,  and 
in  the  fpaces,  between  thefe  columns  and  the 
wall,  are  the  ftatues  of  Apollo,  an  Egyptian 
prieftefs,  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  This  noble  gallery 
has  one  end  of  it  furnifned  for  mufic,  and  the 
other  with  a  billiard-table.  At  each  end,  is  a 
very  elegant  Venetian  window,  and  the  cornices 
of  the  end  divifions  are  of  marble,  richly  orna- 
inented.  This  gallery  is  adorned  with  the  fol- 
lov/ing  pictures  :  two  Oiarpers  cheating  a  gentle- 
man at  cards,  very  fine,  by  Michael  Angelo: 
two  battle-pieces,  by  Borgognone  :  Chrifl  curing 
the  ilTue  of  blood,  very  fine,  by  Carlo  Marratt  : 
A  Miracle  performed  by  St.  Paul,  the  groupe  and 
colouring  very  fine  :  Carlo  Marratt  himfelf,  and  a 
Turkifli  lady  kept  by  him,  both  by  that  mafler  : 
The  Wife  Mens  OlFering,  by  BafTan  :  Charles 
the  Firfr,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  very  fine,  by 
Vandyke. 

The  lady  StraiTord's  drefTmgroom  is  extremely 
elegant  :  it  is  about  25  feet  fquare,  hung  with 
blue  India  paper  ;  the  cornice,  cieling,  and  orna- 
ments are  all  extremely  pretty  ;  and  on  the  toilet 
are  fine  gold  boxes. 

Her  ladyfhip's  reading-clofet  is  exceffively  ele- 
e;ant.  It  is  hung  with  painted  fattin  ;  the 
cieling  is  in  Mofaic  work,  in  f^ftoons  of  honey- 
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fuckles ;  and  the  cornice  is  of  glafs,  painted  with 
flowers. 

Wentworth  Caftle  is,  however,  lefs  famous  for 
Its  houfe,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  ornamented 
environs,  which  are  laid  out  with  great  tafte.  A 
canal  extends  through  the  park  in  a  meandring 
courfe,  and  wherever  it  is  viewed,  the  termina- 
tions are  concealed  ;  whence  it  has  every  where 
the  effect  of  a  beautiful  river  :  groves  of  oak  fill 
up  the  bends  of  the  ftream,  here  advancing  thick 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  water,  there  appearing 
at  a  didance,  in  fome  fpots,  as  a  few  fcattered 
trees,  and  in  others,  joining  their  branches,  and 
forming  a  thick  fhade.  In  many  places,  the  wa- 
ter is  feen  from  the  houfc,  between  clumps  of 
trees,  in  a  moil:  piclurefque  manner  ;  and  in  others 
It  is  loft  behind  the  hills,  and  then  breaks  upon 
the  view,  in  a  flile  that  cannot  be  too  much 
admired. 

Adjoining  to  the  houfe  is  a  fhrubbery,  where 
waving  ilopes  are  intermixed  with  firs  and  pines  ; 
and  a  temple  rifes  in  a  fpot  that  commands  the 
delightful  landfcape  of  the  park,  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent cultivated  country. 

Winding  among  the  woods  and  plantations  up 
the  hill,  you  come  to  the  bov/ling-green,  which 
is  encompafled  with  a  thick  grove  of  ever-greens ; 
and  on  one  fide  of  it  is  a  light  Chineie  temple. 
From  thence,  crofiing  a  dark  walk,  you  catch  a 
beautiful  view  of  a  bank  of  diftant  wood.  In  a 
retired,  fpot  is  a  ftatue  of  Ceres,  and  through  three 
divifions  a  diftant  profpecl  appears.  From  the 
platform  of  grafs  within  the  caftle-walls,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  the  late  earl,  you 
behold  a  furprizing  profpect  on  every  fide  ;  and 
from  the  entrance,  you  look  down  upon  an  ex- 
tenfive  valley,  finely  bounded  by  rifing  cultivated 
L  4  hills, 
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hills,  commanded  at  a  fingle  view,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  variety  of  the  proJpt(Sl. 

Within  the  managery,  at  the  bottbm  of  the 
park,  is  a  (hrubbery,  extremely  fequeflcred,  cool, 
jfhady,  and  agreeably  contrafled  to  that  by  the 
houfe.  The  managcry  \z  flocked  with  pheafants, 
&c.  and  through  it  you  proceed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fhrubbery,  which  is  fpread  over  two  fine 
flopes  :  the  valley  betv/een  them  is  a  long,  wind- 
ing, hollow  dale,  exquifitely  beautiful :  the  banks 
are  thickly  covered  with  fine  oaks,  whofe  noble 
branches,  in  fome  places,  almoft  join  over  the 
grafs  lawn,  which  winds  through  this  elegant  val- 
ley. At  the  upper  end  is  a  Gothic  temple,  over 
a  fmall  grotto,  that  forms  an  arch,  and  both  to- 
gether have  a  moft  pleafing  efFe(5l.  On  a  near 
view,  this  temple  is  found  to  be  a  light,  airy, 
elegant  building  ;  behind  it  is  a  piece  of  water, 
I'jiTounded  by  hanging  woods,  in  a  beautiful 
manner  ;  an  ifland  in  it,  is  prettily  planted,  and 
the  bank  on  the  left  fide,  rifing  from  the  water 
i>  fcartered  with  fine  oaks. 

Ten  miles  fouth  of  Barnefiey  is  Sheffield, 
which  is  feated  upon  the  river  Don,  145  miles 
north- north -v/eft  of  London,  and  is  the  moft  re- 
markable town  in  England,  next  to  Birmingham, 
for  the  making  of  hardware,  and  was  fo  early  as 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer  famous  for  its  knives 
for  in  one  of  his  tales,  fpeaking  of  a  man  that 
had  a  whittle  or  knife  by  his  fide,  he  fays, 

A  Sheffield  whittle  bore  he  in,  his  hofe. 

This  is  the  chief  town  of  a  diftri6l  called  Hal- 
lamfnire,  which  contains  about  fix  hundred  cut- 
lers, incorporated  by  the  ftile  of  the  cutlers  of 
Hallamfliire,  who  are  faid  to  employ  no  lefs  than 
4O3COO  men  in  the  iron  manufadure,  and  the 

town 
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town  Itfelf  is  faid  to  contain  about  30,000  inha- 
bitants. The  great  branches  of  trade  are  the 
cutlery,  plating- work,  the  lead-works,  and  the 
filk-mill.  In  the  cutlery  branch  are  feveral  fub- 
divifions,  as  the  making  of  knives,  razors,  fcif- 
fars,  lancets,  flems,  &c.  Many  grind-ftones  axe 
here  turned  by  a  fet  of  wheels,  all  of  which  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  one  water-wheel,  increaf- 
ing  in  velocity  from  the  firfl:  movem.ent  to  the  laft, 
which  turns  round  with  fuch  fvvir'tnefs,  that  not 
the  leaff:  motion  can  be  perceived.  Among  the 
other  engines  is  the  tilting-mill,  in  which  an  im- 
mcnfe  hammer  is  kept  in  conftant  motion  on  an 
anvil,  worked  by  a  water-v.'heel,  and  by  the  fame 
pawer  the  bellows  of  a  forge  adjoining  is  kept 
.regularly  blowing.  The  plating-work  employs 
fom.e  hundreds  of  hands,  and  in  it  many  boys 
and  girls,  as  well  as  men,  are  employed.  The 
filk-mill  was  copied  from  the  famous  one  at  Der- 
by, and  employs  152  hands.  All  the  motions  of 
this  complicated  piece  of  mechanifm,  are  fet  at 
work  by  one  water-wheel,  which  communicates 
motion  to  others,  till  many  thoufand  wheels  and 
powers  are  fet  to  work.  This  mill  twifts  150 
pounds  of  raw  filk  a  week,  all  the  year  round,  or 
78001b.  per  annum.  The  ere(f^ion  of  the  whole 
building,  with  all  the  mechanifm  it  contains,  coft 
about  ycool. 

Sheffield  Is  a  large,  thriving,  and  popu- 
lous town,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the 
boufes  black,  occafioned  by  the  perpetual  fmoke 
cf  the  forge?.  licre  is  a  church,  eredted  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Finl,  which  is  a  large 
. ftructure  in  the  form  of  a  ^rofs  ;  and  has  a  fine 
high  fpire.  Upon  a  petition  to  queen  Mary,  re- 
prefenting  that  the  parifti  was  too  large  and  popu- 
lous to  ferve  it,  without  affiftants,  jfhe  incorpo- 
rated 12  of  ihe  principal  inhabitants  and  their  fuc- 
L  5      -  cefTors 
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cefTors  for  ever,  by  the  ftile  of  the  12  capital 
burgefles  of  SheiTield,  impowering  them  to  elect 
three  priefts  to  aflift  the  vicar,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  gave  them  certain  lands  and  rents  belonging 
to  the  crown.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,. 
Avas  lately  built  here,  and  there  are  two  other 
chapels,  one  at  AtterclifFe,  and  the  other  at  Ec- 
clefale,  two  hamlets  in  this  parifh.  This  town 
has  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes  belonging  to  the 
diflenters. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  prifon  here,  and 
holds  a  court  every  three  weeks.  The  town  has 
a  £ne  ftone  bridge  over  the  Don,  a  free  grammar- 
I'chool,  founded  by  king  James  the  Firfl-,  who 
appointed  13  fchool-burgeffes  to  manage  the  re- 
venue, and  nominate  the  mafter  and  ufher.  Here 
are  likewife  two  charity-fchools,  one  for  30  boys^ 
and  the  other  for  30  girls  ;  and  in  the  year  1673,. 
an  hofpital  was  erected  here,  and  endowed  with 
200I.  perannumjby  Gilbert Tolbot,  earlof  Shrcwf- 
bury,  and  the  great  grandfather  to  the  lafi:  menti- 
oned nobleman,  left  20cl.  a  year  to  the  poor  of 
this  parifh  for  ever.  This  town  has  a  large  mar- 
ket on  Tuefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
Tuefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  on  the  28th 
of  November,  for  horfes,  and  horned  cattle. 

This  town  had  formerly  a  fine  caftle,  and  a 
noble  manfion-houfe,  the  feat  of  the  dukes 'of 
Norfolk.  The  former  continued  till  after  _.the 
death  of  Charles  theFirft,  when  it  was  demolifli- 
ed,  in  purfuance  of  an  order  of  parliament  3  and 
the  latter  is  now  decayed,  thoiigh  the  manor  ftill 
remains  in  his  grace's  family. 

Between  this  town  and  Rotherham,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  fortification,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  ftill  vifible  ;  there  is  alfo  a  famous 
trench,  five  miles  in  length,  by  fome  called  the 
Devil's  bank,  and  by  others  the  Danes  bank. 

At 
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At  EcKLESFiELD,  near  Sheffield,  was  an  alien 
•priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  fubordinate  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Wandragifilius,  in  the  diocefe  of 
•Roan  in  Normandy. 

We  (hail  now  enter  the  Eafl-Riding  from  Bur- 
ton in  Lincolnfliire,  and  croffing  the  Oufe,  fliall 
proceed  to  Howden:,  a  town  feated  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  river  Oufe,  which  has  fome-, 
times  overflowed,  and  laid  the  place  under  water. 
It  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  173  miles  north  by 
weft  of  London,  and  has  a  church  which  was 
.formerly  collegiate,  and  has  a  very  tall  fteeple, 
creeled  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
in  the  14th  century,  as  a  place  of  fecurity  to 
the  inhabitants  againft  the  inundations  of  the 
Oufe.  The  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  has  the 
■temporal  jurifditflion,  and  is  pofTefTed  of  feveral 
•eftates  in  and  about  the  town,  has  a  palace  near 
the  church.  Here  is  a  large  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  four  fairs,  held  on  the  lecond  Tuefday  in 
January,  the  Tuefday  before  the  25th  of  March, 
the  fecond  Tuefday  in  July,  and  the  fecond  of 
October,  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  line. 

Wreskill,  two  miles  north-weft  of  Howden, 
is  feated  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  had  formerly 
acaftie,  built  by  Henry  the  firft,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  but  it  was  afterwards  forfeited  to 
4he  crown,  and  in  proccfs  of  time,  was  given  to 
■John  duke  of  Bedford.  Lelaitd  tells  us,  that  this 
caftle  was  neatly  built,  and  well  fortihed,  and 
that  It  was  one  of  the  mcft  curious  buildings  to 
tne  north  of  the  Trent.  There  was  in  it  a  fine 
library,  full  of  choice  books,  but  both  the  caftle 
-and  library  have  been  long  fmce  deftroyed. 

Seven  miles  north-weft  of  Howden  is  fiEMiNG- 

BURGH,  where  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 

which   was   rendered   collegiate  in   1426,  by  the 

prior  and  corwcnt  of  Durham,  for  a  provoft  or 

L  6  warden. 
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warden,  three  prebendaries,  fix  vicars,  and  fix 
clerks.  Its  revenues  were  valued  at  the  fuppref- 
fion  at  48 1.  II  s.  per  annum. 

Ten  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Howden  is  Wigh- 
TON,  which  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Foulnefs,  and  is  a  very  ancient  place,  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  Delgovitia  of  the  Romans. 
There  are,  however,  no  vifible  remains  of  the 
ramparts  and  ditches  of  a  Roman  fort;  but  there 
is  a  tumulus  or  exploratory  mount  in  a  field  near 
the  Hall-clofe.  Wighton  has  a  market  on  Wed- 
nefd ays,  and  tv/o  fairs,  held  on  the  14th  of  May, 
and  the  25th  of  September,  for  horfes  and  fheep. 

About  half  a  mile  north-eaft  of  Wighton  is 
GoDMANHAM,  a  village  called  by  the  Saxons 
Godmundingham,  from  an  ancient  tem.ple  held 
in  high  veneration,  from  the  Pagan  deities  wor- 
iliipped  in  it,  and  from  thence  is  derived  its  pre- 
fent  name. 

About  feven  miles  to  the  weft  of  Wighton  is 
Ellertcn,  a  village,  in  vi'hich  was  a  priory  of 
Cifterfian  nuns,  founded  by  one  Nerius,  in  the 
time  of  king  Henry  the  Second.  Its  revenue  was 
valued  at  the  diffolution  at  15I.  14  s.  8d. 

Four  miles  fouth-eaf!;  of  Ellerfon  is  NoRTH- 
DuFFiELD,  a  village  th^t  has  a  fair  on  the  4Lh  of 
May,  for  cattle  and  fncep. 

Six  miles  north-eafi;  of  Wighton  is  Pocklin©- 
TON,  which  is  feated  on  a  ftieara  that  falls  into 
the  Derwent,  and  is  a  fmali  place,  that  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  held  on  the  74th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  25th  of  April,  the  24th  of  July,  and 
the  28th  of061ober,  for  horned  cattle,  cheefe, 
cloth,  and  leathern  goods.  Bcfides  thefe  fairs, 
there  are  feveral  flievvs  of  horfes,  particularly  oi\ 
the  7th  of  December,  feven  days  before  St.  Mat- 
thias, and  feven  days  before  Chiiftmas-day. 

At 
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At  WiLBERFOSSE,  four  milcs  north-weft  of 
Pocklington,  was  a  priory  of  Benedi<5tine  nun&, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  was  founded  by  Helius 
de  Cotton,  and  endowed  by  Alan  his  fon,  with 
lands.  Henry  the  Third  confirmed  their  grants 
and  privileges,  and  the  revenues  of  this  houfe 
were  valued  at  the  fuppreffion  at  22}.  a  year  by 
Dugdale,  and  at  28  1.  by  Speed. 

At  NuN-BuRNHOLM,  four  miles  eaft  of  Pock- 
lington, was  a  Benedidine  nunnery,  founded  by 
the  anceftors  of  Roger  de  Morley,  lord  of  the  ba- 
rony of  Morpeth.  The  anceftors  of  the  lord  Da- 
cres  were  alfo  benefa6lors  to  it.  A  little  before 
the  diffolution,  it  had  eight  religious,  and  yet  its 
annual  income  was  valued  only  at  81.  is.  iid. 
a.  year. 

At  Wartere,  two  miles  north  of  Nun-Burn- 
holm,  was  a  priory  of  canons  regular,  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Auguftine,  founded  in  the  year  1132-, 
by  Jeffrey  Fitzpaine.  His  grandfon  Jeffrey  made 
fuch  large  additions  to  it,  that  he  v/as  reputed  the 
firft  founder.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  diffolution,  had  a  prior,  and 
about  ten  canons,  with  an  annual  revenue,  valued  &t 
143I.   7s.  8d. 

Eleven  miles  north  by  weft  of  Pocklington  is 
KiRKHAM,  a  village  fituated  five  miles  fouth  of 
New  Malton,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore Trinity-Sunday,  for  fheep,  brafs,  pewter, 
hardware,  pots,  andfmall  ware. 

In  this  Village  Walter  d'Efpec,  and  Adeline  his 
v/ife,  in  the  year  ri2i,  founded  a  priory  of  canons, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  dedicated  to  the  Tri- 
nity. It  continued  till  the  fupprefiion  of  religi- 
ous houfes,  when  its  revenue  Vv'as  valued  at  25q1. 
5  s.  9  d.  by  Dugdale,  and  at  about  300I.  by  Speed. 
There  is  at  p  efent  but  little  of  this  priory  re- 
maining, that,  j^ives  any  marks  of  its  former  fpisn- 

dor^ 
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dor,  except  a  piece  of  a  wall,  which  feems  to 

fhew  that  it  was  a  fine  Gothic  ftruclure. 

Malton,  or  New-Malton,  has  had  the 
epithet  New  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Stephen^ 
when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Euftace  Fitz-John,  and 
is  divided  by  the  river  Derwent,  into  the  Old  and 
New  towns,  which  have  a  communication  with 
each  other,  by  a  good  ftone  bridge  over  the  river. 
Both  towns  are  about  four  furlongs  in  length, 
and  are  very  populous.  They  are  fituaied  on  the 
road  between  York,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough^ 
and  are  well  fupplied  with  inns.  This  town  had 
a  caftle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  of  which 
fome  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  It  is  a  borough 
by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  baiiifF,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  two  markets, 
held  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  three  fairf, 
held  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm -Sunday,  for 
horfes  and  horned  cattle  ;  and  on  the  icth  and 
,iith  of  0<5lober,  the  firftday  for  hard-ware,  pots, 
and  fmall-ware,  and  the  fecond  for  fheep. 

This  town  had  a  mcnaftery  of  Gilbertine  ca- 
nons, of  the  order  of  Semperingham,  founded  a- 
bout  the  year  1150,  by  Euftace  Fitz-John.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  endowed 
at  the  fupprcflion,  with  a  revenue  valued  at  197I. 
19?.  2d. 

To  the  foath  by  weft  of  New-Malton  is  Auld- 
BY,  a  fmall  village,  but  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  Derventio 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Petuaria  of  Ptolemy.  The 
name  of  Derventio  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  de* 
rived  from  its  fituation  on  the  bank  of  the  Der- 
went, and  Petuaria  to^  have  been  added,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  other  towns  in  Britain,  called 
Derventio  by  the  Romans.  Upon  the  top  of  a 
hill  towards  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  ca- 
M^y  and  here  have  been  found  foaie  remains  of 
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Roman  antiquities.  The  captain  of  the  company 
of  the  Derventienfes,  under  the  general  ofBritain^ 
is  fappofed  to  have  been  quartered  here  ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  a  royal  village. 

At  Broughton,  near  Mai  ton,  was  aifo  an 
hofpital  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by 
Walter  Fitz-John. 

Eight  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Malton  is 
Easingwould,  a  village  that  has  two  fairs,  held 
on  the  5th  of  July,  and  the  25th  of  September, 
for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth. 

At  Sheriff-Hutto!^,  feven  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Eafingwould,  was  a  caftle  and  manor,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  were  part  of  the 
poflclnons  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham.  This  caftle 
was  built  by  Bertrand  de  Bulmar,  and  in  the  civil 
wars  between  the  laft  mentioned  prince,  and  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  was  feized  by  Alan,  earl  of  Bri- 
tainy  and  Richmond.  It  afterv/ards  pafTed  thro' 
fcveral  hands,  till  it  was  forfeited  to  Edv/ard  the 
Fourth,  who  gave  it  to  his  brother  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  king  Richard  the  Third,  and 
it  now  belongs  to  the  lord  vifcount  Irwin.  A 
great  part  of  this  flru£lure  is  ftill  (landing,  and 
we  have  caufed  a  view  to  be  engraven  of  it. 

About  fix  miles  from  New-Malton  isCA&TLE- 
llov/ARD,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Carliile,   which 
was  built  by  Vanbrugh,  in  the  fame  ftile  as  Blen- 
heim houfe  in  Oxfordfnire.     One  of  the  wlno-s  has 
been  lately  pulled  down,  and  another  built  in   a 
very  different  tafte  from  the  other  wing,  which  at 
prefent  gives   the  principal   front  a  very  uncouth 
appearance;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  other  will 
be  foon  rebuilt  for  the  fake  of  uniformity.     The 
^    cielings  are,  in  general,  too  high  for  the  rooms. 
U'»  The  hall  is  33  feet  fquare  by  60  high^  termi- 
.    Hating  in  a  dome  at  the  lop.     It  is  ornamented 
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with  {lone  columns,  but  thefe  are  fo  large,  and 
the  height  of  the  room  fo  much  out  of  propor- 
tion, that  the  area  has  a  diminutive  appearance. 
The  wails  are  painted  by  Pellegrino,  with  the 
hiftory  of  Phaeton,  and  alfo  adorned  with  feveral 
antique  ftatues  and  bufts :  among  thefe  are  Sabina 
in  the  character  of  Plenty,  in  which  the  attitude 
and  drapery  are  fine.  Diodumenus,  fucceflbr  of 
Caracalla,  whofe  drapery  is  admirable  ;  Vitellius-; 
Lucius  Verus  j  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  many 
others. 

The  faloon  is  34  feet  by  24,  and  contains  the 
bufts  of  Didius  Julianus  j  Apollo,  the  head  mo- 
dern ;  Cupid,  admirably  fine,  but  the  modern 
parts  unequal  to  the  antique ;  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Adrian,  Jupiter,  Serapis,  Andreas,  and  Adrian. 
The  paintings  are,  four  pieces  by  Ricci ;  a  very 
fine  portrait  of  pope  Gregory,  Mars  and  Venus, 
and  the  holy  family,  by  Titian  ;  Vulcan,  by  Al- 
bert Durer;  and  a  Bohemian  fhepherdefs,  by 
Rembrandt. 

On  the  left  of  the  faloon  is  the  dining-room, 
which  is  28  feet  by  21,  and  is  elegantly  furnifhed 
with  pictures,  bufts,  and  ilabs.  The  chimney-- 
piece is  fupported  by  fluted  columns  of  Sienna 
marble:  its  cornice  is  of  Sienna  and  white  mar- 
ble, and  in  the  middle  are  grapes  of  polilhed  white. 
The  flabs  are  of  Cicilian  jafper,  and  here  is  aji 
urn  of  the  fined  green  gtanite,  with  two  bufts, 
one  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  other  of  a  Bac- 
chanal. The  pidlures  are,  tv/o  beautiful  land- 
fcapes,  by  Zuccarelli  ;  a  fine  piece  of  ruins,  by, 
P.  Panini  ;  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  by  Tintoretto  ; 
the  prodigal  Son,  v/hich  has  amazing  expreftion, 
by  Spagnolett  ;  and  Chrift  at  Emaus,  by  Paul 
Veronefc.  Upon  the  chimney-piece  are  three 
bronzes,  Laocoonj  Caftius,  and  Bi  utus. 

The 
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The  drawing-room  is  21  feet  fquare  ;  the  flab 
is  of  verd  antique,  and  the  pavement  Mofaic.  It 
is  alfo  adorned  with  an  urn  of  porphyry,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  picStures. 

in  the  antique  gallery  are  many  flabs  of  the 
mod  curious  antique  marble,  fome  inlaid  with 
different  kinds  of  marble  and  precious  ftones. 
Here  are  the  bufts  o(  Cato,  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
Caius  Caefar,  Geta,  Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Hercules  ;  a  baflb  relievo  of  Vi6tory,  the  attitude 
and  drapery  of  which  are  excellent  ;  a  fatyr  hold- 
ing a  goat,  &c.  There  are  alio  feveral  fine  pic- 
tures by  Raphael,   Rubens,  Baflan,  Sec. 

The  ftate  bed-chamber  is  28  feet  long  and  24 
broad,  and  has  a  very  elegant  chimney-piece,  fup- 
ported  by  Corinthian  columns,  the  fhafts  of  Si- 
enna marble,  and  the  capitals  and  bafes  of  white; 
the  cornice  is  alfo  of  white  marble,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  frieze  are  pigeons  in  white  marble-, 
polifhed.  Upon  it  (lands  Jupiter  Serapis.  In  the 
ornaments  above  is  the  marriage  of  the  Sea,  by 
Canaleiti.  The  room  is  hung  with  excellent 
BrufTels  tapeftry,  done  after  the  defigns  of  Te- 
niers. 

.The  dreiling-room  is  30  feet  by  24,  and  has 
two  very  fine  flabs  of  blood-jafper ;  another,  ex- 
ceeding elegant,  an  oval  of  a^^ate,  furrounded  by 
modern  Mofaic.  The  chimney-piece  is  an  ele- 
gant one  of  white  marble ;  and  upon  it  are  a  Ve- 
nus, a  Mercury,  and  a  horfe.  There  are  in  this 
room  an  elegant  cabinet  of  Amboyna  wood,  and 
two  landfcapes,  by  Canaletti. 

This  houfe  contains  a  confiderable  number  of 
other  ftatues,  bufts  and  pi6tures,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  mention  ;  we  fhall  therefore  leave  it, 
and  take  a  view  of  the  buildings  in  the  park. 

There  is  here  an  Ionic  temple,  which  has  four 
porticos,  and.  forms   a  hand  fome  room  fitted  up. 

chiefly 
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chiefly  with  marble.  The  cornices  of  the  door- 
cafes  are  fupported  by  Ionic  columns  of  black  and 
yellow  marble  ;  and  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are 
pilafters  of  the  fame.  In  niches  over  the  doors, 
are  the  bulls  of  Vefpafian,  Fauftina,  Trajan,  and 
Sabina.  The  floor  is  in  different  compartments 
of  marble,  and  the  room  is  crowned  with  a  dome, 
ornamented  with  white  and  gold,  but  the  windows 
are  mean. 

There  is  in  another  part  of  the  park  a  maufo- 
leum,  which  is  a  circular  building,  furrounded 
by  a  colonade  of  Tufcan  columns,  and  crowned 
with  a  dome.  Over  the  vault  is  a  circular  room, 
called  a  chapel,  30  feet  in  diameter,  by  69  high. 
Eight  Corinthian  pillars  fupport  the  cornice,  over 
which  the  dome  rifes  ;  the  floor  is,  in  different 
compartments,  inlaid  with  marble  ;  and  there  is 
here  a  very  fine  table  of  antique  Mofaic.  But 
upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  heavy  ftruiture. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  other  ornamental 
buildings  about  the  park  ;  but  all  of  them  in  the 
heavy  ftile  of  Vanbrugh. 

From  New-Malton  the  road  extends  nine  miles 
north  to  Helmsley,  alfb  called  Helmsley^ 
Black-moor,  which  is  feated  on  the  river  Rye, 
and  had  formerly  a  caftle,  now  demolifhed.  It 
ftands  20  miles  to  the  north  of  York,  and  22a 
north  by  weft  of  London.  The  houfes  are  pretty 
well  built  with  ftone,  and  covered  with  flate.  It 
has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs,  held 
on  the  19th  of  May,  the  16th  of  July,  the  2d  of 
October,  and  the  6th  of  November,  for  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  linen,   and  woollen  cloth. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-weft  of  Helmsley 
is  RiVAULx- Abbey,  which  was  erected  on  the 
following  occafion.  The  only  fon  and  heir  of 
Walter  d'Efpee  unhappily  broke  his  neck,  and 
loft  his  life,  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe  \  on  which  his 

father 
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father  creeled  two  monafteries  in  this  county, 
namely  Kirkham,  juft  mentioned  in  the  Eaft-rid- 
ing,  and  alfo  this  of  Rivaulx  in  the  north,  and 
likewife  that  of  Warden  in  Bedfordfhire.  This, 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  was  founded  in  the 
year  11 32,  on  Black-moor,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Rye,  for  the  reception  of  certain  monks  of 
the  Cifterfian  order,  fent  over  from  France,  by 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clare.  It  had  feveral  other 
benefa£lors,  and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  the 
diflblution  at  278 1.  a  year  by  Dugdale,  and  at 
35 il.  by  Speed.  There  are  two  diltin£t  parts  of 
the  abbey  flill  (landing,  which  (hew  that  it  was  a 
very  lofty  and  large  ftru£lure,  and  the  architec- 
ture is  alfo  very  curious,  confidering  the  time  in 
which  it  was  built. 

A  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Helmfley  is  Dun- 
combe-Park,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Duncombe. 
The  houfe  is  a  fine  building.  The  hall  is  a  well  pro- 
portioned room,  60  feet  long  and  40  round,  fur- 
rounded  with  14  large  Corinthian  columns  of 
ftone,  and  ornamented  with  the  flatues  of  Jupiter, 
Mercury,   Mars,  Venus,  and  Diana. 

The  faloon,  which  is  87  feet  long  and  25 
broad,  is  thrown  into  three  divifions  by  Ionic  co- 
lumns, and  adorned  with  the  ilatues  of  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  Mars,  and  Mercury.  The  cieling  is 
very  elegant,  and  confifts  of  relievoes  in  ftucco, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  Flora,  encircled  with 
feftoons.  The  chimney-piece  is  fupported  by  dou- 
ble Ionic  columns,  and  the  tables  are  of  fine  Si- 
enna marble. 

The  dining-room  is  33  feet  by  25,  and  has  the 
cieling  alfo  adorned  with  ftucco  admirably  execut- 
ed ;  and  in  this  room  are  the  following  pictures. 
Three  excellent  landfcapes,  by  Wefton.  The 
Holy  Family,  by  Julio  Ronaano.     Venus  and  A- 

donis. 
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donis,  a  piece  inimitably  pleafing,  by  Titian.  And 
Garrick  in  the  charader  of  king  Richard  the 
Third,  by  Hogarth. 

The  drawing-room  is  25  feet  by  22,  and  con- 
tains a  fmall  but  fine  flatue  of  Antoninus,  and  the 
following  pictures.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, a  noble  picfture  ;  the  daughter  of  Her odias, 
very  fine  ;  and  the  Head  of  Ceres,  by  Eliz.  Sirani. 

In  the  yellow  bed-chamber,  which  is  of  the 
fame  dimenfions,  are  many  excellent  picSlures,  a- 
mong  which  are  the  Scourging  of  Chrifl,  in 
which  the  expreflion  is  extremely  fine.  It  was 
done  by  Old  Palma,  in  competition  with  Titian, 
and  crowned.  The  head  of  St.  Paul,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  efteemed  the  fineft  work  of  that  great 
painter.  The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  by  la 
Brunn,  St.  Catharine,  a  noble  pidure,  by  Do- 
ininichino.  Bacchus  coming  to  offer  marriage  to 
Ariadne,  by  Guido.  Chrift  vifiting  St.  John, 
alio  by  Guido.  A  Morning  and  an  Evening  Land- 
fcape,  both  wonderfully  fine,  by  Claude  i,orrain; 
and  a  land  ftorm,  glorioufly  done,  by  Nicclo 
Poufin. 

In  the  dreffing-room  are  alio  a  confiderable 
number  of  fine  pi6lures.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
colle(S^ion,  though  not  very  numerous,  is  extreme- 
ly capital. 

The  ornamented  grounds  belonging  to  this  gen- 
tleman, are  as  curious  as  his  paintings.  The 
garden  adjoining  to  the  houfe  has  a  terrace,  which 
affords  a  number  of  delightful  profpecbs.  At  one 
end  of  it  is  an  Ionic  temple,  commanding  a 
variety  of  landfcapes.  You  look  down  upon  a 
valley  winding  at  the  bottom  of  a  noble  amphi- 
theatre of  hanging  woods.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  terrace  is  a  Tufcan  colonade  temple.  The 
oppofite  woods,  which  fpread  over  a  fine  extent  of 
hill,  fringe   the  very  fhore  of  a   beautiful   river, 

which 
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which  winds  through  the  valley,  and  forms  almofl 
in  the  center  of  it  a  confiderable  cafcade.  No- 
thing can  be  more  truly  beautiful  than  the  bird*s- 
eye  afTemblage  of  objeds  feen  from  hence.  Ths 
valley  is  formed  into  fine  inclofures,  and  the 
meanders  of  the  river  are  bold,  and  well  broken 
by  fcattered  trees.  This  view  is  beheld  with  a 
moving  variation,  as  you  walk,  along  the  terrace, 
towards  the  Tufcan  temple,  with  frefh  objects 
breaking  upon  the  eye  as  you  advance.  That 
building  being  fituated  at  the  point  of  what  may 
be  termed  a  promontory  of  high  land,  proje6ling 
into  a  winding  valley,  the  views  from  it  are  dou- 
bled ;  another  terrace  then  appearing,  the  temple 
commands  various,  fublime  and  beautiful  fcenes. 
To  the  left  you  view,  with  infinite  advantage,  the 
valley  already  defcribed  ;  for  the  hanging  woods 
on  the  oppofite  fide  are  feen  in  a  much  greater 
bending  extent,  than  from  the  former  point  of 
view,  and  have  a  noble  effect:  the  valley,  the  ri- 
ver, and  the  cafcade,  are  feen  beneath  )cu  at  a 
depth  that  prefents  a  full  view  of  every  inclofure  : 


curve  that  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  bounded  at 
the  top  by  the  Ionic  temple  :  in  front,  between  the 
hills,  an  extenfive  woody  valley  appears  beauti- 
fully variegated.  An  old  tower,  Helmefly  church, 
and  the  town,  fcattered  v/ith  clumps  of  trees,  are 
feen  at  thofe  points  of  view,  which  make  one  al- 
mofl  think  them  the  effecSls  of  defign.  Turning 
to  the  right,  a  frefh  view  is  prefented,  differing 
from  the  former,  yet  in  unifon  with  it.  The  val- 
ley continues  to  wind  with  a  noble  hollow  of  fur- 
rounding  hills,  that  throw  an  awful  fublimity 
over  the  whole  fcene ;  they  are  covered  with  hanor- 
ing  woods,  the  brownnefs  of  which  fets  off  the 
beauty  of  the  river  in  a  (hiking  manner.  It  is 
here  feen  in  a  greater  breadth,  and  as  you  look 
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upon  its  courfe,  the  fun-beams  playing  on  its  cur- 
rent, throw  an  elegant  luftre  on  this  lequeftered 
fcene,  while  a  cafcade  in  view,  adds  the  beauties 
of  motion  and  found.  Advancing  farther  on  the 
terrace,  a  fcene  is  prefented  flill  more  exquifite 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  You  look  through  a. 
waving  break  in  the  fhrubby  wood,  which  grows 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  down  uponRivaulx- 
Abbey,  which  ftands  at  two  miles  diftance  in  the 
midft  of  a  beautiful  valley,  fcattered  trees  appear- 
ing among  the  ruins,  in  a  flile  too  elegantly  pic- 
turefque  to  admit  of  a  defcription. 

The  above-mentioned  Ionic  porticoed  temple, 
is  a  beautiful  room,  27  feet  long  and  18  broad. 
The  cieling  is  coved  and  painted  with  a  copy  of 
Guide's  Aurora,  done  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner. The  cove  of  the  cieling  is  painted  in  com- 
partments, and  on  the  four  fides  are  Andromeda 
chained  to  a  rock,  Diana,  a  fea  Venus,  and  Her- 
cules and  Omphale.  At  the  corners  of  the  cove 
are  Cupids,  and,  in  fmaller  compartments,  other 
fubje(St3.  The  whole  performed  by  Burnice,  who 
came  from  Italy  on  purpofe.  The  cornice  and 
frieze,  and  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  are  very  elegant,  and  the  pannels  and  or- 
naments are  adorned  with  a  gilt  carving  on  a 
brown  ground. 

At  Newburgh,  fix  miles  fouth  by  weft  of 
Helmcfley,  was  an  abbey  of  canons  regular  of  St. 
Auguftine,  founded  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  in  the 
year  1 145.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  its  revenue  was  valued  at  the  difToiution  at 
367 1.  8s.  3d.  per  annum  by  Dugdale,  and  at 
about  457 1.  by  Speed. 

Four  miles  north-eaft  of  Helmfley  is  Kirkby- 
MooRsiDE,  which  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  a 
moor,  near  the  river  Rye.  It  was  originally  cal- 
led only  Kirkby,    but  h^d   the  epithet  Moorfide 
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annexed  to  it  from  its  fituation,  on  the  fide  of 
Black-moor,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  feverai  o- 
ther  towns  of  the  name  of  Kirkby.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  an  indifferent  place  ;  has  a  market  on 
Wednefdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  Whitfun- 
Wednefday,  for  horned  cattle  and  horfes,  and  oa 
the  1 8th  of  September,  for  fheep,  linen,  and  wol- 
len  cloth. 

Four  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Kirkby-Moorfide 
k  Lastingham,  a  village  in  which  Odibald,  or 
Edibald,  king  of  part  of  the  Northumbers,  found  - 
ed  a  monaitery,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  in  a  manner 
deftroyed  in  the  Danifh  wars,  but  repaired  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  :  but  the  abbot 
and  religious  of  this  place,  were  foon  after  re- 
moved to  St.  Mary's  monaftery  at  York. 

About  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Helmfley  is 
Stokesley,  which  Ifands  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wjfk,  in  a  fruitful  tra£i,  called  Allerton- 
Ihire.  It  is  a  corporate  town,  confiding  of  one 
well  built  ftreet,  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  has 
a  good  market  on  Saturdays,  and  a  fair,  held  on 
the  Saturday  before  Trinity-Sunday,  v^^hich  is 
reckoned  the  greateft  fair  in  England,  for  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  linnen  cloth. 

At  ScRATHE,  not  far  from  Stokefley,  Stephen 
Meinil,  fenior,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  P'lrft, 
founded  a  religious  houfe,  afterwards  annexed  to 
the  monaftery  of  Gifborn,  to  which  it  was  a  cell 
of  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 

Six  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Stokefley  is  GisBo- 
RouGH,  or  GuiKBoRouGH,  a  town  fituated  in 
the  road  from  Whitby  to  Durham.  It  flands  on 
a  rifmg  ground,  in  a  delightful  fituation,  and  has 
a  remarkable  pure  air  j  a  fine  fcene  of  verdure 
overfpreads  all  the  fields  near  it,  which  are  adorn- 
ed with  plenty  of  wild-flowers,  almoft  all  the  year 
i  round. 
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round,  whence  it  has  been  compared  to  Puteoli 
i\\  Italy.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  inha- 
bitants famous  for  their  civility  and  neatnef--. 
Here  was  formerly  an  abbey,  the  church  of  which 
feems  by  its  ruins,  to  have  been  little  inferior  to 
the  bed  cathedrals  in  England.  Near  this  town 
are  mines  of  iron  and  alum,  but  the  latter  are  faid 
to  be  now  almoft  negle6led.  This  town  has  a 
market  on  Mondays,  and  fix  fairs,  held  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuefday  after  the  nth  of  April,  for 
linen-cloth  and  horned  cattle ;  on  Tuefday  in 
Whitfun-Week,  for  horned  cattle  and  linen  ;  on 
the  27th  of  Auguft,  the  19th  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  hrft  Monday  after  the  nth  of 
November,  for  horned  cattle. 

Cleveland,  the  moft  northern  diffri^t  of 
Yorkfhire,  is,  on  three  fides,  encompaffed  by  the 
German  ocean,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees, 
and  receives  its  name  from  the  high  rocks  and 
precipices  with  which  it  abounds,  the  v/ord  cleve 
fignifying  a  rock.  It  has.,  however,  many  fertile 
fpots,  and  is  remarkable  for  giving,  together  with 
Southampton,  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Fitz-Roy. 

In  the  midll  of  this  diftrifl,  five  miles  north  of 
Gifborough,  is  Kirk-Leatham,  the  feat  of 
Charles  Turner,  Efq;  an  excellent  houfe,  in 
which  convenience  is  chiefly  confulted.  The 
front  extends  132  feet,  and  the  depth  65.  The 
principal  fioor  contains ;  firft,  a  gallery  61  feet 
by  21,  and  21  in  heiglit.  This  is  a  noble  room, 
of  very  pleafmg  proportions.  The  cornice  of  the 
door-cafe  is  fupported  by  light  and  elegant  Corin- 
thian columns,  and  the  chimney-pieces,  which 
are  of  polillied  Sienna  marble,  by  Wilton,  though 
plain,  are  elegant.  The  dining-room,  which  is 
46  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  22  high,  has  a  chim- 
ney-piece made  by  Wilton,  confifting  of  plates 
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of  Sienna,  with  ornaments  of  poiiflied  white 
marble.  The  houfe  contains  fcveral  other  noble 
rooms,  among  which  are  four  principal  bed- 
chambers, v/ith  dreiling- rooms,  and  15  other 
bed-chambers,  all  fitted  up  for  company,  the  fcr- 
vants  lying  in  the  offices. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  are  three  public  edifices, 
raifed  by  the  Turner  family  ;  particularly  an  hof- 
pital,  a  public  fchool,  a  church,  and  a  maufo- 
leuna  adjoining  to  it.  The  firft  is  a  large  hand- 
fjme  building,  inclofing  three  fides  of  the  court, 
founded  by  Sir  William  Turner,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  1676.  The  foundation  confiils  of 
ten  old  men,  ten  old  women,  ten  boys,  and  tea 
girls,  a  chaplain,  a  mafter,  a  miftrefs,  and  anurfe. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  in  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  eleven,  and  leave  it  at  fixteen  :  they 
are  cloathed  at  going  out,  and  after  isven  years  are 
expired,  upon  bringing  certificates  of  their  good  be- 
haviour, have  a  benefaiflion  of  61.  13  s.  4d. 

The  chapel  is  a  fmall  but  neat  ftrudure,  35 
feet  by  33,  and  the  roof,  which  is  arched  in  com- 
partments, is  fupported  by  four  light  and  hand- 
fprne  Ionic  columns.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine 
pointing  on  glafs,  of  the  Wife  Men  making  their 
offerings.  On  one  fide  is  Serjeant  Turner,  who 
left  the  above  benefadtions  to  the  hofpital,  and  on 
the  other  Sir  William  Turner. 

The  fchool  was  eredled  in  1709  by  Cholmley 
Turner,  Efq;  v/ho  endowed  it  with  lool.  a  year 
for  the  mailer,  50 1.  for  the  uftier,  and  30I.  for 
purchafing  books,  and  other  ufes.  It  is  a  large, 
handfome,  quadrangular  building,  and  has  a  li- 
brary well  filled  with  valuable  books.  Among 
other  .curiofities  is  a  carving  of  St.  George  and 
the  dragon,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  boxwood, 
and  executed  with  fuch  minute  delicacy,  as  is 
fcarce  to  be  equalled. 
Vol.  X,  M  The 
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The  church  is  a  light  and  liandfome  ftru£iure, 
ere6ted  by  Mr.  Turner's  father.  It  is  built 
with  (lone,  and  the  roof  fupported  by  fix  Tufcan 
columns.  The  maufoleum  adjoining  is  a  circular 
room,  20  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  dome. 
It  was  built  by  Mr.  Cholmley  Turner,  and 
among  other  monumental  ftatues,  are  thofe  *of 
that  gentleman,  and  William  Turner,  Efq;  by 
Scheemacher. 

Upon  a  hill  in  the  park  is  ercfled  a  temple, 
from  whence  is  a  moft  noble  profpeil:  of  the  coun- 
try around  thefe  edifices,  which  are  feated  in  the 
midft  of  a  fine  extenfive  vale,  interfecled  with 
inclofures,  and  the  profpe£l  is  bounded  by  the  fea 
and  the  river  Tees,  the  higher  lands  of  Durham 
filling  the  diftant  view.  This  profpe6V  alfo  in- 
cludes the  new  farm-houfes  raifed  by  Mr.  Turner, 
which  have  a  pleafing  efFedl. 

The  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Turner  are 
admirable  :  the  roads  every  way  leading  to  the 
houfe  were  extremely  bad  ;  he  therefore  made 
thofe  near  it  himfelf,  and  raifed  a  confiderable 
fubfcription  throughout  the  reft  of  Cleveland  to 
render  all  of  them  good,  without  the  afliftance  of 
turnpikes  ;  and  they  are  now  finifhed,  and  are 
fuperior  to  many  turnpike  roads.  The  farms  of 
which  his  Cleveland  eftate  is  compofed,  confifted 
of  fcattered  fields,  generally  at  a  diftance  from  the 
houfes,  moft  of  which  were  in  a  bad  conditionp 
He  therefore  built  new  farm-houfes,  with  conve- 
nient barns,  ftablej,  and  cow-houfes,  of  brick 
and  tile,  in  the  propereft  fituations  of  the  eftate, 
and  then  added  to  each,  the  fields  around  it.  The 
cottages  of  the  poor  were  wretched  hovels,  placed 
Ci^ery^where,  but  in  the  fpots  wanted  :  he  there* 
fore  immediately  raifed  new  ones,  fubftantially 
built  of  brick  and  tile;  and  by  placing  them 
round  an  open  (pace,  by  way  pf  green,  greatly 
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ernamented  the  country.  He  alfo  ereded  houfes 
and  fhops  for  a  wheel-wright,  a  butcher,  and 
(hop- keeper ;  and  thus  provided  the  necefTary 
tradefmen  for  the  neighbourhood.  A  colIe6tioa 
of  little  mean  ale-houfes,  which  encouraged  idle- 
nefs  and  drunkennefs  among  the  villages,  and 
were  the  receptacles  of  the  fmugglers  that  fre- 
quented the  weft,  he  caufed  to  be  demolifhed, 
and  ere£^ed  two  very  handfome  inns,  one  in  the 
new  village  above  mentioned,  and  the  other  in  a 
little  fifhing  town,  a  part  of  his  eftate  on  the 
coaft  ;  and  as  the  inn  at  the  fifhing  town  is  near 
one  of  the  fineil  beaches  in  England,  he  raifed  a 
houfe  with  handfome  apartments,  and  built  bath- 
ing machines,  that  his  own  company,  and  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  might 
have  the  convenience  of  bathmg,  without  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  going  to  Scarborough. 

Befides  thefe  improvements,  Mr.  Turner  made 
innumerable  others,  with  refpect  to  his  farms. 
He  planted  the  fields  with  cabbages,  on  which 
the  oxen  foon  grew  fat,  and  found  that  they 
were  fuperior  to  turnips,  and  went  much  farther 
in  feeding  all  forts  of  cattle.  He  introduced  a 
better  fort  of  horned  cattle  and  Iheep  from  Lan- 
calhire  and  Lincolnfliirej  and,  in  fhort,  made  it 
a  maxim  of  conduct,  to  encreafe  the  population 
of  his  territory.  Inflead  of  quarrelling  with  other 
parifhes,  to  fee  who  fliould  be  troubled  with  the 
jfeweft  poor,  he  endeavoures  to  encreafe  the  num- 
;ber  in  his,  by  receiving  all  who  came,  that  can 
land  will  work  ;  and  as  faft  as  his  cottages  fill  he 
builds  new  ones.  He  employs  all  that  offer  for 
work,  and  keeps  them  at -it  regularly  ;  but,  as  a 
juftice  of  peace,  puniihes  the  idle  vagrant.  He 
alfo  takes  every  year  a  number  of  the  boys  from 
the  foundling- hofpital  at  Ackworth  in  this  coun- 
■y,  and  binds  them  apprentices  to  his  tenants,  to 
M   2  bs 
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be  taught  the  pra6lical  part  of  husbandry.  Thus, 
by  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  fyftem  of  politics, 
oppofite  to  the  pernicious  practices  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  kingdom,  he  has  encreafe'l  the  number  of 
people,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  poor  rates  of  his 
villages  are  not  irl  the  leaft  augmented. 

The  general  plan  of  this  fpirited  gentleman's 
condufl:,  is  to  keep  conflantly  in  his  hands  a 
large  tradl  of  land  ;  he  takes  the  worft  hrft,  and 
improves  it  by  every  proper  means  of  cultivation  : 
if  the  buildings  are  in  a  bad  condition,  he  raifes 
new  ones  ;  lays  out  the  farm  regularly  around 
each  ;  forms  the  fields  into  regular  fhapes  ;  puts 
the  fences  in  good  order ;  fallows  the  worn- 
out  lands  ;  ^and  throws  them  into  fuch  beneficial 
courfes  of  hufbandry,  by  means  of  cabbages  and 
clover,  as,  in  a  few  years,  to  bring  them  into 
proper  order  for  laying  down  with  grades,  which 
he  accordingly  executes,  and  leaves  a  fmall  part 
for  tillage.  He  then  lets  the  farm,  and  takes 
another  into  his  hands,  to  manage  in  the  fame 
manner;  by  which  means  his  whole  eftate,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  a  perfe<5l  garden.  This  gen- 
tleman's conduct  affords  an  example,  highly  wor- 
thy of  imitation  ;  we  have  therefore  given  a  con- 
cife  abl^ra£t  of  ir  from  an  admirable  and  ufeful 
work  lately  publifhed,  intitled,  A  Six  Months  Tour 
through  the  North  of  England^  where  the  fenfible  and 
judicious  landlord  may  find  a  much  more  parti- 
cular account,  in  order  to  regulate  his  conduit, 
in  forming  a  like  plan  of  encreafing  the  population 
and  value  of  his  eltate. 

Seven  miles  weft  of  Gifborough  is  Acklam,  a 
villao-e  only  famous  for  a  huge  mount  called  Sivers, 
JTom  the  emperor  Severus,  who  dying  at  York, 
was  brought  to  this  place,  where  his  funeral  pile 
was  eredled,  and  his  body  burnt,  after  which  his 
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afhes  being  depofited  in  a  veflel  of  porphery  were 
carried  to  Rome. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  Gifborough,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  to  Egtcn, 
a  village  that  has  four  fairs,  held  on  the  Tuefday 
before  the  15th  of  February  ;  on  the  Tuefday  be- 
fore the  I  ith  of  May  ;  on  the  4th  of  September  ; 
and  the  Tuefday  before  the  22d  of  November,  for 
horned  cattle,  boots,  and  fhoes. 

Near  Egton  is  Groriond,  or  Grosmontt- 
Abbey,  founded  by  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Robert 
de  Turnham,  as  a  cell  to  the  convent  of  Gramont 
in  France.  It  fubfifted  till  the  general  diilolution, 
at  which  time  it  had  not  above  four  monks,  and 
its  revenue  was  valued  only  at  12  1.  2  s.  8d.  a 
year. 

About  five  miles  to  the  weft  of  Egton  is  Whit- 
by, which  is  a  well  built  town,  feated  on  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river 
called  the  Efk,  227  miles  north  by  weft  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  a  good  harbour. 
The  beft  and  ftrongeft  veflel s  ufed  in  England  for 
the  coal-trade  are  built  here,  and  upwards  of  _^oo 
fhips  belong  to  this  place.  As  fifhing  was  its 
original  fupport,  there  is  ftill  abundance  of  fifh 
caught  here,  and  befides  what  is  cured,  tlieir 
pannier-men  difpofe  of  great  quantities  of  frejQi 
lifh,  to  all  the  places  round  for  many  miles  dif- 
tance.  Their  coaft  trade  in  time  of  peace  is  very 
large  ;  they  export  butter,  lilh,  hams,  alum,  tal- 
low, &c.  and  'tis  faid  that  500  barrels  of  this  fiih 
come  every  year  to  London,  and  no  lefs  than 
6000  barrels  of  butter  to  the  fame  market.  On 
the  other  hand  they  import  a  thoufand  tons  of  lime 
from  Scarborough,  and  many  thoufand  chaldrons 
of  coals  for  the  ufe  of  the  alum  works,  &c.  there 
being  feveral  confiderable  alum  mines  by  this 
town.  They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  fliare  in 
IM  3  the 
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the  C03I  trade,  and  in  time  of  war  are  generally 
much  concerned  in  letting  out  their  fhipping  for 
the  tranTport  fervice.  With  refped  to  their  fo- 
reign commerce,  it  reaches  to  almoft  all  parts  of 
Europe.  They  annually  fend  between  20  and  30 
large  (hips  into  the  Baltic,  9  or  10  vefTcls  pafs  al- 
ir.oll:  conftsntly  between  this  place  and  Holland  ; 
five  or  fix  -fail  yearly  up  the  Mediterranean,  with 
fait  fi{h,  and  the  products  of  this  country.  They 
have  likewife  been  pretty  fuccefsful  in  the  whole 
fifhery.  What  they  chiefly  import  are,  rice,  tim- 
ber, hemp,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  other 
bulky  commodities. 

The  houfes  are  firong  and  convenient,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount  to  9000  :  induftry, 
frugality,  and  a  univerfal  pafiion  for  what  regards 
their  marine,  are  faid  to  be  their  diftinguifiiing 
chara6leriftics.  They  have  three  infurance  com- 
panies, which  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  indulhy  and 
enterprize,  by  fecuring  individuals  from  being 
undone  by, any  bold  undertaking.  This  town  has 
a  market  on  Saturdays  well  fupplied  with  corn, 
flelh,  fowls,  and  fifh ;  but  has  no  fairs. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  pier  being 
much  decayed,  the  inhabitants  obtained  an  a£l  of 
parliament  for  rebuilding  it  j  and  many  works 
have  been  lately  made  for  the  more  conve- 
nient building,  fitting  out,  and  repairing  of  fhips  : 
no  lefs  than  four  dry  docks  have  been  ere6led 
within  thefe  few  years  ;  and  by  additions  to  its 
moles  or  piers,  the  port  has  been  rendered  much 
fafer  and  more  commodious  than  it  was  for- 
merly. 

This  town  was  anciently  called  Streanfhall,from 
a  monaftery  fo  named.  This  monaftery  was 
founded  by  Ofway,  or  Ofwy,  king  of  Northum- 
berlandj  who  having  flain  Penda,  the  Saxon  king 
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of  Mcrcia,  and  vanquiftied  all  his  forces,  gave 
Streanfliall,  now  called  Whitby,  or  White-town, 
with  the^  land  and  twelve  capital  manor-honfes, 
in  the  year  655,  for  the  fupport  of  a  religious 
houfe,  tocompleat  avow  he  had  made,  in  cafe  he 
obtained  the  above  vi6^ory.  A  nunnery  was  built 
hereby  Hilda,  a  lady  of  great  devotion,  but  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  above  200  years  after 
was  rebuilt,  and  converted  into  a  houfe  of  Bene- 
di£line  monks  by  William  de  Percy,  who  in  1067 
devoted  the  abbey-town  of  Whitby  to  God,  St. 
Peter,  St.  Hilda,  and  monks  ferying  God  there 
for  ever.  This  abbey  was  in  being  at  the  time  of 
the  diflblution,  v/hen  its  revenue  was  valued  at 
437  1.  2  s.  9d.  a  year  by  Dugdale,  and  at  about 
505  1.  by  Speed.  It  enjoyed  a  fine  profpe£l  over 
the  German  ocean.  The  church  is  dill  {landing, 
and  Teems  to  be  prcity  entire.  It  has  a  large  tower- 
fteeple,  and  the  archite6lure  of  the  v^hole  is  very 
elegant.  A  fmall  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abbey 
are  ftill  {landing,  which  {liew  that  it  has  been  a 
large  flrutSlure. 

The  author  of  iVIagna  Britannia,  Sic,  obferves, 
that  it  was  thought  St.  Hilda,  abbefs  of  this  mo- 
na{lery,  by  her  prayers,  turned  certain  ferpents 
into  {lones^  an  opinion  that  took  its  rife  from  the 
fnake-{lones,  hereafter  mentioned,  and  adds,  that 
fhe  caufed  the  wiid-geefe,  flying  over  a  certain 
piece  of  ground  belonging  to  her  monaftery,  to 
fall  down  dead,  of  which  the  author  of  that  work, 
with  great  gravity  obferves,  that  this  is  a  phaeno- 
menon  relating  to  the  air,  which  he  had  not  judg- 
ment to  folve;  but  that  the  Vv'ild-geefe  on  attempt- 
ing to  fly  over  it,  fuddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  thebeholders.  "We  {liould 
*'  not,  fays  he,  have  taken  notice  of  this  acci- 
"  dent,  had  we  not  been  well  aflfured  of  the 
M  4  *^«  truth 
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truth  of  it  from  feveral  credible  perfons. 
But  we  cannot  believe,  that  the  holy  abbefs  St. 
Hilda,  hath  by  her  prayers  entailed  fuch  a  qua- 
lity on  this  ground,  'it  feems  to  us  that  this 
hurtful  quality  is  in  the  air,  and  that  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  earth,  becaufe  wild-geefe  fly 
high  :— -We  aflert  nothing  pofitively.  What  \i 
*'  the  air  (hould  be  fo  pure  here,  that  it  is  not 
**  fit  for  breathing,  and  fo  the  wild-geefe  faint 
«  and  fall  ?"  ^ 

^  Notwithfranding  the  folemnity  with  which  this 
ridiculous  fable  is  tt^ld,  and  the  no  lefs  ridiculous 
attempt  to  account  for  it,  we  can  alTure  our  read- 
ers, that  there  is  not  any  fpot  of  ground  about 
Whitby,  upon  which  wild-geefe  or  any  other 
birds  fall  down,  nor  is  the  fable  itfelf  ever  known 
or  talked  of  among  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  eafl  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  haibour 
nre  diPrs  nearly  perpendicular,  that  rife  about 
1 80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which,  at 
high  water,  are  wafhed  by  the  waves,  but  at  low 
water  the  fea  retires,  and  leaves  a  dry  fhore  of  a 
confiderable  breadth:  thefliore  confifts  of  a  fmooth 
fiat  rock,  refembling  flate  :  this  rock,  the  inhabi- 
tants call  a  Scarr,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  overfpread 
with  loofe  ragged  rocks  and  large  {tones  fcattered 
upon  it,  in  great  diforder  and  confufion.  Within 
the  furface  of  this  fcarr,  and  in  the  lower  (Iratum 
of  thefe  cliffs,  which  confift  of  a  fhingly  fort  of 
ilone,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  fcarr,  are  found 
in  great  plenty  feveral  natural  curiofities,  particu- 
larly fnake-ftones,  ail  rolled  up  in  fpiral  volutes, 
the  bodies  of  which  arc  very  neat  and  perfect, 
but  all  of  them  want  heads:  they  are  inclofed  in 
hard  roundifh  ftones,  of  the  colour  of  the  fcarrs 
and  lower  ftratum  of  the  clifFs. 

There  are  here  alfo  petrefied  fhells  of  the  vl- 
valve  kind,  not  found  fingly,  but  in  pairs,  con- 
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n3ci:ed  by  a  joint  or  hinge,  and  clofed  like  com- 
plete and  perfect  rhell-fifh  ;  but  upon  breaking 
them,  inftead  of  a  petrefled  fifh,  you  find  them 
filled  with  ftone,  of  the  colour  of  the  ftratum  in 
which  they  lie.  The  (hell  is  of  a  quite  different 
fubftance  from  its  contents,  it  is  very  brittle^ 
and  fhivers  into  thin  fhining  flakes.  1  he  feams 
or  traces,  which  diftinguifh  the  growth  and  tex- 
ture of  real  fhells,  are  very  difcernable,  and  nicely 
preferved.  The/  are  about  the  iize  of  cockle- 
Ihells,  but  not  of  the  cockle  kind.  Petrefied 
fjollop-fhells,  are  alfo  fometimes  found  on  the 
icarrs,  but  thcfe  are  very  rare.  There  are  alfo 
trochitae  or  conical  ftones  of  various  fizes,  from 
one  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  at 
the  bafe  ;  and  from  one  to  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
The  floping  fides  of  thefe  little  cones  are  convex^ 
curving  or  bulging  out  a  little.  Upon  breaking 
or  cutting  them,  parallel  to  the  bafe,  the  fection 
is  a  radiated  circle,  innumerable  radii  iffuing  from 
the  center  in  the  axis  of  the  cone,  to  every  part 
of  the  circumference.  Large  pieces  of  petrefied 
wood,  are  likewife  found  fixed  in  the  fcarr,  which, 
to  the  eye,  has  the  perfect  appearance  of  the  fibres, 
grains,  and  even  knots  of  the  wood  ;  but  upon 
handling  it,  you  find  it  a  brittle  ftone,  and  may 
break  fmall  pieces  of  it  with  your  hands,  v/ithout 
much  difficulty. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  natural  curiofity 
found  here,-  is  a  foITil  fkeleton  of  an  animal,  of 
.which  a  particular  defcription  is  given  in  the  Phi- 
lofophicalTranfadionsVoL  L.This  animal  appears 
to  have  been,  of  the  lizard  kind,  quadrupede,  and 
amphibious,  and  about  14  feet  in  length,-  which 
is  much  larger  than  any  creature  of  the  fame  kind 
that  has  ever  been  found  living  in  Europe.  The 
fubftance  and  native  colour  of  the  bones,  are,  in 
iaoll  parts^  preferved  ;  the  membrane,  that  imme- 
M  5  diately 
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diately  covers  them,  is  alfo  entire,  and  the  fmooth 
polifli  of  the  teeth,  is  plainly  to  be  difcovered  ; 
the  cavities  of  all  the  bones  are  filled  with  a  fub- 
Hance  that  feemed  to  be  exadly  the  fame  as  the 
rock  itfelf,  which  is  a  blackifh  flate.  This  was 
found  about  ten  feet  deep,  in  what  is  called  the 
Alum  rock,  and  about  fix  yards  from  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  and  was  covered  feveral  feet  by  the  wa- 
tr  in  fpring  tides.  The  cliff  is  remembered  to 
have  extended  20  yards  farther  towards  the  fea 
than  it  does  now,  fo  that  thefe  bones  mull  have 
been  under  it,  and  there  is  indubitable  evidence, 
that  it  muft  formerly  have  projedted  a  mile  ;  for 
fo  much  has  the  fea  in  this  place  gained  of  the 
Jand.  It  is  therefore  clear,  almoft  to  demon- 
flration,  that  this  animal  is  antediluvian,  and 
that  it  could  be  only  buried  here,  by  the  effect  of 
the  deluge;  for  as  the  ftrata  above  it  could  never 
have  been  broken  through,  to  fo  great  a  depth  as 
J  80  feet,  it  mud  have  been  depofited  here,  v/hen 
the  ftrata  was  firft  formed. 

Under  thefe  cliffs  is  a  lonely  walk,  that  cannot 
fail  of  affording  an  agreeable  amufement  to  a  phi- 
lofophic  and  contemplative  mind.  The  foaming 
waves  at  your  feet,  the  lofty  precipices  over  your 
head,  and  the  ruins  of  a  world,  the  manifeft  vef- 
tigia  of  the  deluge  before  your  eyes,  confpire  to 
form  a  fcene  folemn,  grand,  and  awful,  and  to 
difpofe  the  mind  to  a  ferious  meditation  on  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
mighty  changes,  and  ftupendious  revolutions, 
wlilch  this  globe  has  certainly  undergone. 

Fourteen  miles  fouth  by  eaftof  Whitby  is  Scar- 
borough, which  is  fituated  on  a  high,  fteep 
rock,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  except  on  the  weft 
fide,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  nar- 
row (lip  of  land,  atthe diftance  of  43  miles  north-eaft 
by  eaft  of  York,  and  204.  north  of  London.  The 
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houfes  are  ftrong,  pretty  well  built,  and  placed 
in  the  from  of  a  half  moon,  extending  irregularly 
on  the  declining  fide  of  the  rock.  The  fituation 
of  the  town  is  romantic.  It  was  formerly  defends 
ed  by  a  ilrong  caftle,  built  by  William  le  GroiTe, 
earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  a  more  fplendid  manner,  by 
king  Henry  the  Second;  it  had  a  ftately  tower» 
which  ferved  for  the  dired^ion  of  failors  ;  but  it 
was  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars,  and  of  its  ruins  we 
have  given  an  engraved  view.  The  town  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  the  right  honourable  Richard 
Lumley  Saunderfon,  Scarborough  has  one  of 
the  beft  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  that  is  of  great 
advantage  for  receiving  (hips  in  ftormy  weather^ 
coming  from  the  eaftern  feas  along  our  northern 
coaft  ;  on  which  account,  the  pier  is  maintained  at 
the  public  expence,  by  a  duty  upon  coals  from 
Ntwcaftle  and  Sunderland.  The  mariners  of  this 
town  have  erei^ed  an  hofpital  for  the  widows  of 
poor  feamen,  which  is  maintained  by  a  rate  on' 
the  vefTels  of  this  port,  and  by  deductions  out  of 
the  feamen's  wages.  Herrings  are  caught  here 
in  g<eat  quantities,  from  the  middle  of  Auguft  till 
November;  they  have  alfo  cod-fi{h,  mackarel, 
turbot-s,  and  a  variety  of  other  fi(h,  with  which 
they  fupply  the  city  of  York.  The  tov/a  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  fni^s,  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  coals  from 
Nev/caftle  to  London. 

But  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  this  place  mufl:  be, 
in  a  great  meafure,  afcribed  to  the  refort  of  the 
people  of  all  ranks,  to  drink  the  waters,  whofe 
virtues  ha«ve  been  already  dticiibed,  in  treating 
of  the  mineral  fprin^^s  of  this  county.  But  in  the 
year  1737,  this  famous Spaw  had  like  to  have  been 
loft,  by  a  moft  furprifing  accident.  It  lay  fouth 
from  the  town,  on  the  fands  fronting  the  fea  to  the 
M  6  eaili 
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eaft  ;  and  on  the  back  of  it,  to  the  weft,  was  a 
high  cliff  54  yards  above  high-water  mark.  The 
flaith  or  wharfe,  was  a  large  body  of  ftone,  bound 
by  timbers,  and  was  a  fence  againft  the  fea, 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  houfe.  It  was  76 
feet  long,  and  14  feet  high.  The  houfe  and 
buildings  were  upon  a  level  with  the  ftaith,  at 
the  north  end  of  which,  upon  a  fmall  rife  above 
the  level  fands,  were  the  Spaw-wells.  On  the 
28th  of  December  in  the  morning,  a  great  crack 
was  heard  from  the  cellar  of  the  Spaw- houfe,  and 
upon  fearch,  the  cellar  was  found  rent.  The 
night  following,  another  crack  was  heard,  and  in 
the  morning,  the  inhabitants  were  furprized  to 
fee  th-'  ftrange  pofture  it  was  in,  and  got  feveral 
gentlemen  to  view  it,  who  thinking  the  houfe 
could  not  ftand  long,  advifed  them  to  remove 
their  goods  ;  but  this  advice  they  negle6^ed;  -  On 
the  Thurfday  following,  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  another  crack  was  heard,  and 
the  top  of  the  cliff  behind  it,  rent  224  yards  in 
length,  and  36  in  breadth,  and  was  ail  in  mo- 
tion, flowly  defcending  for  feveral  hours.  It  con- 
tained about  an  acre  of  pafture-land,  and  bad  cat- 
tle then  feeding  upon  it.  At  length  it  fettled  about 
17  yards  perpendicular  below  its  former  height. 
The  fides  of  the  cliff  neareft  the  Spaw  ffood  as 
before,  but  were  in  many  places,  rent,  broken, 
£nd  forced  forward  to  the  fea.  The,  ground,. 
when  funk,  cotuinued  upon  a  level,  and  the  next 
morning  the  cattle  v/ere  ftill  feeding  on  it,  the 
main  land  being  as  a  wall -on  the  weft,  and  fome 
part  of  the  fide  of  the  cliff,  as  a  wall'  to  the  caft ; 
but  the  whole  appeared  in  p'rofpedl  with  fuch  con- 
fufion,  as  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  As  the  ground 
funk,  the  earth  or  fand,  on  which  the  people 
ufed  to  walk  under  the  cliff,  rofe  upwards,  out  of 
its  natural  pofuioni  for'above' 100  yards  in  length, 
■'  •  •»  and 
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and  26  in  breadth,  on  each  fide  of  the  ftaith  north 
and  fouth  ;  and  was,  in  fome  places,  fix,  and  in 
others,  feven  yards  above  its  former  level.  The 
Spaw-v\rell  rofe  with  it,  but  no  fooner  began  to 
rife,  than  it  ceafed  running,  and  was  gone.  Even 
the  ftaith,  which  was  computed  at  2463  tons, 
rofe  entire  and  whole,  12  feet  higher  than  its  for- 
mer pofition,  but  rent  a  little  in  the  front,  and 
was  forced  forwards  20  yards  towards  the  fea. 

The  mofl  reafonable  account  then  given  for 
this  phenomenon,  is  as  follows.  The  ftaith  or 
wharfe,  a  little  before,  having  been  thrown 
dov/n  by  the  violence  of  the  fea,  Mr.  Vincent 
]iad  been  employed  to  rebuild  it,  and  caufed  a 
trench  to  be  dug,  which  was  with  great  diiHculty 
cleared  of  water;  and  when  this  was  completed, 
he  found  that,  ia  feveral  parts  of  the  trench,  he 
eould  eafily  thruft  his  cane  up  to  the  head;  from 
whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  ajl  the 
earth  under  the  ftaith,  was  of  a  porous,  fpongy, 
fwampy  nature,  and  that  it  was  much  the  fame 
below  the  foundation  of  the  Spaw-houfe,  and  all 
under  the  fides  of  the  cliff  adjoining.  Allowing 
this  to  be  fa6t,  the  folid  earth  and  the  cliff,  which 
were  of  fo  vaft  a  weight,  as,  by  computation,  to 
amount  to  261,3^^0  tons,  prcfting  gradually  upon, 
and  into  the  fwampy,  boggy  earth  beneath  it^ 
would  of  courfe  raife  the  earth  and  fands  in  the 
front,  and  produce  all  the  furprizing  effects  ws 
have  mentioned. 

Happily  for  the  town,  after  clearing  away  thq 
ruins,  and  a  diligent  fearch,  they  again  found  the 
£pav/-fpring,  and  on  trial,  had  the  pleafure  to  find 
it  rather  improved  than  impaired  by  the  difafter; 
and  at  prefent,  the  v/hole  is  in  a  more  flouriftiing 
condition  than  ever. 

Since  this  accident,  many  new  bui'.Jings  have 
been,  ereded,  to  accommodate  the  perfjns  of  high 
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rank  who  refort  thither,  for  the  Take  of  the  wa« 
ters  ;  and  have  aflemblies  and  public  balls, 
in  long  rooms  ereded  for  that  purpofe ;  but  thefe 
buildings  want  that  elegance, which  the  refort  of  fo 
much  good  company  demands. 

The  town  is  a  very  ancient  borough,  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  common-council-men, 
and  other  officers.  It  has  a  market  on  Thurfdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  held  on  Holy- 
Thurfday,  and  on  the  22d  of  November,  for  toys. 

Scarborough  had  anciently  feveral  religious 
houfes,  particularly  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  another  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas.  Here  was  a  cell  of  monks,  which  be- 
longed to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Ciftertium  in 
Fraace  \  a  houfe  of  Grey  friars,  founded  about  the 
year  1240;  a  houfe  of  Black  friars,  founded  be- 
fore the  year  1285;  and  a  houfe  of  Carmelite 
friars,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  king  Edward 
the  Second. 

Three  miles  to  the  fouth  by  weft  of  Scarbo- 
rough is  Seamore,  which  had  formerly  a  mar- 
ket, and  has  now  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  July,  for 
horfes,  boots,  and  fhoes.  In  1594,  a  rebellion 
was  begun  here  by  Thomas  Day,  parifli  clerk, 
one  Stephenfon  of  the  fame  place,  and  William 
Ombler,  of  Eaft-Helerton.  Their  pretence  was 
religion,  and  to  farther  their  defigns,  they  fetfire. 
to  the  beacons  in  the  country  ail  round.  They 
began  with  killing  Mr.  White,  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Berry,  fervant  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Mr.  Crop- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Savage,  a  merchant.  The  gentle- 
men, upon  this,  began  to  be  afraid  of  their  lives  ; 
for  the  rebels  had  encreafed  to  the  number  of 
3000;  but  at  length,  a  fudden  flop  was  put  to 
them,  by  the  coming  of  the  king's  pardon  to  thofe 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  on  which,  moft 
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©f  them  difperfing,  their  leaders  were  foon  after 
feized,  and  executed  at  York. 

Five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Scarborough  is  Wick- 
ham,  which  had  a  priory  of  Cifterfian  nuns, 
founded  about  the  year  1 153,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  diflblution,  had  nine  religious,  when  its  re- 
venue was  valued  at  25 1.   17s.  6d.  a  year. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  weft  by  fouth  of  Scarbo- 
rough is  Pickering,  a  pretty  large,  v/ell  built 
town,  feated  on  a  hill,  by  the  fide  of  a  brook,  a- 
mong  the  wild  mountain  of  Blackmoor,  26  miles 
eaft  of  York.  It  belongs  to  the  dutchy  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and  has  a  jurifdidion  over  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  with  a  court  for  all  ac- 
tions under  40  s.  ariung  within  the  honour  of 
Pickering,  and  has  alfo  an  old  ruinous  caftle,  in 
which  the  above  court  is  held.  It  has  a  market 
on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  held  on  the  (4th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  horned  cattle,   horfes  and  {heep. 

Seven  miles  to  the  fouth  by  eafi  of  Hunmanby 
isBuRLiNGToN,orBRiDLiNGTON,  v/hichis  feated 
near  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  German  ocean,  efteem- 
ed  a  fafe  harbour  in  ftorms,  from  the  north,  north- 
weft,  and  north-eaff,  and  is  chiefly  frequented  by 
colliers.     It  ftands   36  miles  north    of  Hull,  and 
fs   principally  inhabited  by  fea-faring  people.    It 
has  a  fmall  trade,  in  which  are  employed  ten  or  a 
dozen  fhips  ;  and  has  a  quay,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  for  loading  and  unloading  goods,  and  fome 
company  refort  thither  for  the  fake  of  bathing.  It 
has  alfo  a  cuftom-houfe,  and    is   confidered  as  a 
member  of  the   port  of  Hull.     Its  harbour  has 
been  improved,  by  virtue  of  feveral  ac^s  of  parlia- 
ment, pafled   for   the   repair   of  its   piers.     This 
town  has  a  good  corn  market  on  Saturdays,  with 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  Monday  before  Whit-Sun- 
day,   and   on   the   21ft   of  Odober,    for   linen 
and  toys. 

In 
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In  this  town  was  a  monaftcry  of  regular  canoiTS, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Apiary,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  P  nft,  which  at  the  dif- 
folution  had  a  revenue  valued  at  547  1-  9  s.  11  d. 
by  Dugdale. 

A  little  above  three  miles  to  the  north- weft  of 
Burlington  is  Flameorough-Head,  a  pro- 
montory which  bends  into  the  fea,  and  forms  the 
bay  of  Burlington,  and  upon  it  is  a  light  houfe 
well  known  to  feamen.  Near  this  promontory 
is  a  large  ditch,  called  Earls  Dyke,  which  the 
ancient  Earls  of  H  ddernefs  threw  up  as  a  boun- 
dary to  their  jurifdidlion  and  caftle. 

A  little  abovL  two  miles  to  the  fouth  by  eaft  of 
Burlington  is  Kilham,  a  town  on  the  road  from 
Hall  to  Burliiigton,  in  a  dry  fuuation  in  the 
Woulds.  It  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  a 
market  on  Thurfdays,  with  two  fairs,  held  on  the 
•2ift  of  Auguft,  and  the  12th  of  November,  for 
horned  cattle  and  horfes. 

At  Wot  TON,  a  village  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Kilham,  was  a  priory  of  Gilbertine  nuns  and  13 
canons,  founded  by  Huftace  Fitz-John,  v/hich  at 
the  dilFolution  had  a  revenue  valued  by  Speed  at 
453I.  a  year. 

Fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Kilham  is  Beverley, 
a  vsry  large  and  populous  town,  feated  on  a  ca- 
nal, fix  furlongs  in  length,  cut  from  the  river 
Hull  to  this  town,  for  the  convenience  of  boats 
and  barges,,  and  in  1727,,  it  was  rendered  deeper 
and  wider  by  act  of  parliament,  for  veiTels  of 
larc^er  burthen.  Thi>  town  is  nine  miles  north 
of  Hull,  36  eaft  of  York,  and  179  north  of  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  confiderable  place,  above  a  mile  in  '^ 
length,  with  fpacicus  and  well  paved  ftreets.  It 
is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  under  a  charter 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  1  x  .j 
aldermen,  and  other  officers,  y/hofe jurifdidtionis 
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fatd  to  extend  over  a  hundred  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, befides  feveral  others,  in  a  large  diflri<fl 
called  Holdernefs,  between  the  Humber  and  the 
fea.  The  feflions  for  the  Eaft- Riding  are  always 
held  here;  and  here  a  court  of  record,  called  the 
Provoft's-court,  is  kept,  in  which  all  caufes  may 
be  tried,  that  arife  within  the  liberties  of  the  town, 
except  titles  to  land.  This  corporation  is  faid  to 
have  a  power  in  criminal  matters,  though  it  is  not 
at  prefent  exerted  ;  and  here  is  an  office,  for  the 
public  regiftring  of  all  wills  and  deeds,  that  afFedt 
any  lands  in  the  Eaft-Riding. 

Beverley  had  formerly  four  parifti  churches, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  two,  St.  John's,  and 
St.  Mary's,  which  are  reckoned  the  fineft  and 
largeft  pari(h  churches  in  England  ;  and  it  has  al- 
fo  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  Proteftant  difTenters, 
St.  John's,  called  the  minfter,  was  formerly  col- 
legiate ;  it  was  founded  by  king  Athelftan,  and 
had  anciently  the  privilege  of  a  fancluary  for  per- 
fons  fufpeiS^ed  of  capital  crimes.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  choir  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  the  chair  of  re- 
fuge called  Freedftool,  which  confifts  of  one  en- 
tire ftone,  on  which  is  the  following  infcription  : 

HAEC  SEDES  L APIDE  A  FR  EEDSTOOL  DICITVR, 
I.  E.  PACIS  CATHEDRA  AD  QUam  REVS  FVGIEN- 
DO  PERVENIENS  OMNIMODAM  HABET  SECVRI- 
TATAM.  That  is, 

This  flone  feat  is  called  Freedflool,  or  the  chair 
of  peace,  to  which,  if  any  criminal  flee,  he  fliall 
have  full  fecurity. 

Upon  opening  a  grave  in  this  church,  in  the 
year  1664,  a  vault  of  free-ftone  was  difcovered  1  5 
feet  long  and  2  broad.  In  the  vault  v^as  a  fheet 
of  lead,  four  feet  long,  containing  fome  afhes, 
bones,  beads,  brafs-pins,  iron- nails,  and  other 
relics ;    and  upon  the  fheet  was  a  leaden  plate, 

with 
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with  an  infcription,  intimating  that  this  church 
was  burnt  in  September  1188,  and  that  upon  an 
inquifition  made  here,  on  the  6th  of  the  Tdes  of 
March,  in  1197,  the  bones  of  St.  John  de  Bever- 
ley, archbidiop  of  York,  were  found  in  the  eaf^ 
part  of  the  church,  and  depofited  in  this  vault. 
This  St.  John  de  Beverley  founded  a  monaftery 
in  this  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptiftj  and  alfo  a  college  of  feven  fecular  ca- 
nons, wilh  {(^ytvi  clerks,  which  he  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelift.  He  likewife  founded  a  fo- 
ciety  of  nuns,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
tin, adjoining  to  the  church  j  but  about  160  years 
after,  the  religious  here  were  murdered,  and  the 
church  aad  buildings  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Danes.  The  church  was,  however,  afterwarda 
repaired  and  endowed  with  revenues  by  king  A- 
thelHan  for  feven  canons,  and  was  a  flourifhing 
collegiate  fociety  at  the  dilTolution.  This  ftruc- 
ture  is  334.  feet  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  the 
breadth  of  the  tranfept  from  north  to  fouth  is  168 
i^Q.i,  It  was  repaired  in  the  reign  of  king  George 
the  Firft,  and  Sir  Michael  Wharton  left  by 
will  4500 1.  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  north-wall  of 
the  great  crofs-ifle,  which  declined  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  perpendicular,  was  re- 
ftored  by  an  engine  contrived  by  Mr.  Thornton  of 
York.  Over  the  altar  of  this  church  is  a  mag- 
nificent wooden  arch,  curiouflycut,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  eight  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, and  fix  Ionic  columns  and  pilafters  are  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir,  under  the  organ.  The  pul- 
pit, reading-defk,  and  cover  of  the  font,  are  of 
excellent  workmanfhip  j  the  galleries  are  beauti- 
fully finifhed,  and  fupported  by  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  A  modern  author,  after  obferving 
that  this  is  a  very  light  and  beautiful  building, 
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juftly  blames  the  folicifm  of  introducing  the  re- 
frnements  of  Greek  architedure,  into  a  Gothic 
ftru<f^ure.  Here  is  a  monument  of  one  of  the 
Piercys,  near  700  years  old^  with  a  profufion  of 
carving  in  ftone,  very  light  and  airy;  and  behind 
the  altar-piece,  is  a  modern  one  for  Sir  Michael 
Wharton,  by  Scheemaker.  At  the  end  of  the 
church  next  the  choir  hangs  an  ancient  table, 
with  the  pidture  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  church 
was  dedicated,  and  another  of  king  Athelftan,  its 
founder. 

St.  Mary's,  which  is  alfo  a  fine  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  is  built  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral,  and  is 
very  fpacious.  In  the  year  1528,  the  fleeple  fell 
in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  and  beating  down 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  killed  and  wound- 
ed feveral  perfons. 

Here  Is  a  free-fchool,  that  has  two  fellowfhip?, 
fix  fcholarlhips,  and  three  exhibitions  to  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge  ;  a  fpacious  building,  called 
Hall-Garth,  in  which  the  feffions  and  the  pro- 
voft's  courts  are  held  3  and  in  the  market-place  is 
a  beautiful  crofs,  fupported  by  eight  columns, 
each  ©f  one  entire  ftone,  ere6led  at  the  expence  of 
Sir  Charles  Hotham,  and  Sir  Michael  Wharton  ; 
acommon  jail,  which  has  beenlatelyrebuilt;  acha- 
rlty-fchool,  a  workhoufe,  and  feven  alms-houfes. 
This  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  had  formerly  a  cloth  manufadure,  but  its  prin- 
cipal manufactures  at  prefent  are  tanned-leather, 
malt,  and  bone-lace,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade ;  and  the  town  being 
fituated  in  a  fine  fporting  country,  is  the  refort  of 
good  company,  and  the  refidence  of  many  gen- 
teel people  of  fmall  fortunes,  who  live  here  in  great 
elegance  and  plenty,  at  a  very  fmall  expence. 
Beverley  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays  for  cattle, 
from  the  beginning  of  Lent  till  after  Midfummer  ; 
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and  another  on  Saturdays,  for  corn,  flefh,  fifh, 
and  other  provifions ;  and  alfo  four  fairs,  held  on 
the  Thurfday  before  Valentine's  day,  on  Holy- 
Thurfday,  the  5th  of  July,  and  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, for  horned  cattle,  horfes   and  fheep. 

Here  v/ere  formerly  feveral  religious  foundati- 
ons, befides  thofe  in  the  minfter;  particularly  an 
hofpital,  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  the  revenue  of 
which  was  valued  at  the  diflblution  at  only  81.  a 
year.  A  preceptory  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
hofpitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  ;  an  hofpital 
of  Black  friars ;  a  houfe  of  Francifcan  friars,  and 
two  or  three  more  religious  houfes,  of  which  we 
find  no  particulars  upon  record. 

At  Killingwould-Grove,  near  Beverley, 
was  an  hofpital  chiefly  for  women  before  the  year 
1 169.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  valued  at  the  diflblution  at  13I.  i  i  s.  2d.  3  year. 

At  Meaux,  a  village  three  miles  eaft  of  Bever- 
ley, was  a  Cifterfian  monaftery,  founded  in  the 
year  1136,  by  William  le  Grofs,  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, in  which  were  fifty  monks  at  the  time  of 
the  general  fuppreffion,  v/hen  it  was  endowed  with 
annual  revenues  valued  at  299 1.  6s.  4d.  per  an- 
num, by  Dugdale,  but  by  Speed  at  415  1.  This 
village  took  its  name  from  a  city  in  Normandy,  , 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  came,  who  peopled 
it  after  the  conqueft. 

Ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Beverley  is  Hornsey,  , 
a  town  feated  upon  the  coaft,  and  almoft  fur-  | 
rounded  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  German  ocean»  ^ 
Here  is  a  church,  with  a  high  fteeple,  which  is  a 
remarkable  fca-mark  ;  and  feme  years  ago,  a  flreet 
in  this  town,  called  Hornfcy-Beck,  was  entirely 
vvafhed  away  by  the  fea,  except  two  or  three 
houfes.  The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
two  fairs,  held  on  the  12th  of  Auguft,  and  the 
17th  of  December,  for  horfes  and  horned  cattle. 

About 
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About  three  miles  north -weft  of  Hornfey  is 
KuNKELLiNG,  orNuNKLiN'G,  wherc  was  a  priory 
of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in  the  reign  of  kino- 
Stephen,  which  had  a  revenue,  valued  at  the  fup- 
preffion  at35l.  15s.  5d.  per  annum  by  Dugdaie, 
and  at  above  50I.   by  Speed. 

At  RisEY,  a  village  three  miles  to  the  fouth  by 
eaft  of  Beverley,  is  the  fine  feat  of  E.  M.  Ellerker, 
Efq.     The  houfe,  which   is   a  large  quadrangle, 
with  three  fronts,  is  fituated   on  the  brov/  of  a 
rifing  ground,  and   to   the  fouth   and  v/efl:,  over- 
looks a  fine  inequality  of  foil,   well  fpread  with  an 
old  growth  of  v/ood  ;   a  winding  valley  runs  before 
the   fouth  front,  at  the  diilance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  ;    to  the  north  is  a  fpacious  Jawn, 
encompafted  with  plantations  ;   ard  to  the  north- 
weft  is  a  middling  fized    park,  but  not  ken  from 
the   houfe,  confifting  of  a   beautiful  mixture   of 
hills,  dales,  and  woods.     Near  the  houfe,   to  the 
eaft,  are  feveral   groves   of  young  timber.     The 
ingenious   proprietor  is  now  improving  this  fpot, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance. 
Five  or  fix  miles   to  the  fouth- weft-  of  Rifby  is 
Cave,  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Montgomery  Me- 
tham.    From  the  hills,  in  the  way  to  it,   is  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  Humber,  with  the  Trent  falling 
into   it  on   one  fide,  and  the  Oufe  on  the  other  ; 
the  high  grounds  of  Lincolnfhire  heightening  the 
profpedl:.     When  Sir  George  came   to  his  eftate, 
his  houfe  was  on  a  flat,  in  the  midft  of  an  open 
country,  without  an  acorn  planted,  and  he  is  now 
improvingof  it  with  thegreateft  judgment  and  taftc. 
Near  Cottingham,  a  village  two  miles  to  the 
fouth -eaft  of  Rift)y,  and  four  to  the  north  by  weft 
of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  is  the  feat  and  pleafure- 
grounds  of  Mr.  Watfon.     Thefe   laft  confift  of 
flirubberies,    wuh   winding- walks  laid  out   in  a 
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good  tafle,  and  the  imitation  of  a  river  meandring 

through  the  whole. 

KiNGSToN-upON-HuLL,  generallyxalled  only 
Hull,  received  the  name  of  Kingfton,  or  Kingf- 
tovi'n,  from  its  being  founded  by  king  Edward  the 
Firft,  and  the  additional  term  Hull,  from  its  fitua- 
iion  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated 
at  the  diftance  of  36  miles  fouth-eaft  of  York, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  incorporated  by  king 
Henry  the  Third.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  made 
it  a  county  of  itfelf;  and  under  that  prince's 
charter,  it  is  at  prefent  governed  by  a  mayor,  12 
aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  a  water- 
bail  iff,  a  IherifF,  a  town-clerk,  a  fword  and  mace- 
bearer.  The  mayor  had  two  fwords  given  him, 
one  by  king  Richard  the  Third,  and  the  other  by 
king  Henry  the  Eighth,  though  only  one  fword 
is  now  carried  before  him.  He  had  alfo  given 
him  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  an  oar  of  lignum- 
vitae,  as  an  enfign  of  his  jurifdi£lion  as  admiral 
within  the  liberties  of  the  Humber. 

The  town  ftands  at  the  influx  of  the  river  HulJ 
into  the  Humber,  near  the  place  where  that  arm 
of  the  fea  opens  into  the  German  ocean;  and  the 
land  about  it  lies  fo  low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks 
of  the  Humber,  the  country  may  be  laid  under 
water  for  five  miles  round.  The  town  is  encom- 
pafTed  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  where  it  is  not  defend- 
ed by  the  Humber,  and  fortified  by  a  caftle,  a  ci- 
tadel and  blockhoufe.  It  is  large,  and  in  general, 
well  built;  but  moft  of  the  ftrcets  are  narrow, 
though  fomeof  them  are  wide  and  handfome,  and 
all  of  them,  even  to  the  narrov/efl:  alley,  extremely 
well-paved,  and  the  tovv^n  is  exceeding  populous. 
Here  are  two  churches,  feveral  meeting-houfes,  an 
exchange,  a  cuftom-houfe,  and  a  wool-hall ;  a 
frec-fchool  founded  by  John  Alcock,  bifliop  of 
Worccftcr,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  over 
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which  is  the  merchants  hall.     They  have  a  hand- 
fome  exchange,  where  the  merchants  meet  to  tranf- 
a^tbufmefs  as  in  London.  There  is  alfo  a  Trinity 
houfe,  which  was  begun  by  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion  among  the  merchants  for  the  relief  of  the 
diftrefled  and  aged  feamen,  their  wives  and  widows^ 
both  of  Hull,  and  other  places  that  are  members 
of  this  port.  This  laft  ftru6lure  has  nothing  flrik- 
ing  in  the  building ;  but  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  a 
modern  fea-piece,  reprefenting  the  battle  between 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  the  French  fleet,  ofFQui- 
beron-bay,  by  D.  Serres.     In  one  of  the  paiTages. 
rs  the  eiHgy  of  a  GreenUndcr,  in  a  boat,  who  was 
taken  up  at  fea,  but  died  three  days  after.     This 
houfe  is  governed  by  12  elder  brethren,  fix  afTift^ 
ants,    two  wardens,    and  two  ftevrards.     Thcfe 
have  power  to  decide  difputes  between  mafters  of 
fhips  and  their  crews,  in  matters  relating  to  fea 
affairs.   In  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  manufa<51:ory 
of  fail-cloth,  in  which  the  town  carries  on  a  good 
trade.     Here  is  a  (lately  old  bridge  of  ftone,  con- 
fiding of  14  arches  ;  and  near  it  is  a  building  cal- 
led Greenland-houfe,  erected  in   1674,  but  it   is 
now  turned  into  a  ftore-houfe,  for  corn  and  other 
goods. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  this  town, 
is  a  handfome,  well  contrived  theatre,  which  con- 
tains a  fmall  orcheflre,  a  pit,  and  three  ranges  of 
boxes  and  galleries,  and  alfo  a  handfome  and  well 
contrived  afTemblv-room,  50  feet  long,  27  broad, 
and  25  high,  parallalwith  which  is  the  card-room, 
which  is  32  feet  long,  and  20  broad.     The  for- 
mer is  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilallers,  and  has  a 
iTiufic  gallery,  in  a  covered  recefs  on  one  fide.    In 
this  town  is  likewife  a  charity-fchool,  an  hofpital 
'.called  God's  houfe,  founded  in  1584,  by  A4ichaeji 
de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  other  hofpitals  or 
^©rkhoufes  for  the  poor. 

The 
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The  trade  carried  on  at  Hull  is  very  great,  for 
a  number  of  the  moil  confiderable  manufacturing 
towns  in  England,  being  fituated  on  the  rivers  that 
■fall  into  the  Humber,  are  of  infinite  advantage  to 
its  commerce,  enabling  its  merchants  to  export  a 
variety  of  manufafturcs  to  moft  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  i5ofliips  belonging  to  the  town,  rifing 
ftom  fmall  craft  to  thofe  of  600  tons  burthen.  In 
i(hort,  the  foreign  trade  is  fo  great,  that  the  cuftoms 
here  are  reckoned  at  between  30,  and  40,0001.  a 
year.  With  refpc(3t  to  the  inland  trade,  it  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Humber, 
hot  only  to  great  part  of  Yorkfliire,  but  to  Lin- 
ColnlbiVe,  Nottinghamfhire,  Stafford/hire,  Derby- 
fhire,  Chefhire,  and  Warwickiliire  i  the  heavy 
goods  of  which  counties  are  brought  hither,  and 
exported  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain, 
the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
thence  are  returned  iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax, 
canvas,  Ruffia-linen  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  and  many  other  commodities.  This  town 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  two 
markets  kept  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays;  and  a  fair 
held  on  the  icth  of  OdVober,  for  horfes  and  toys. 

About  four  miles  to  the  eaTt  of  Hull  is  Hey- 
DEN,  a.pleafant,:  well  built  town,  fituat^  on  a 
fmall  ftream  near  the  Humber,  but  was  formerly 
much  more  confiderable,  as  it  had  once  three 
churches,  which  are  at  prefent  reduced  to  one.  It 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  nine  alder- 
men, and  two  bailiffs.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  with 
four  fairs,  on' Feb.  .14,  Aug.  2,  Sept.  25,  an4, 
Nov.  17,  for  pewter,  tin,  leatherii-wares,.  aiid 
raillinary  goods.  \    ^  ■)  -.- 
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a^DVERTISEMENT^ 

THE  Counties  in  the  Description  *!• 
I  England  and  Wales  being  placed  Al- 
phabetically, an  Index  was  thought  unnecef* 
fary. 

But  many  of  the  Purchafers  having  com« 
■plained  of  the  Difficulty  of  referring  to  any 
particular  Part  for  want  of  it  j  to  oblige  them 
we  have  added  an  Index,  which  we  hope  wLlJ 
flflake  the  Work  complete. 
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To  the   Description   of 

ENGLAND  and    WALES. 


A. 

ABBEY  Holm,  in   Cum- 
berland, vol.  iii.  pag.  23. 
Abbot  (George)  archbp.  of  Can- 
terbury, his  life  ix.  95. 

"(Robert)  his  life  ix.  99. 
Abbotfbury,  in  Dorfetfliire  iii. 

237. 

Abbots-Bromley, in  Staffordshire 

viit  .218.     A  celebrated  fport 

obferved  there  at  Chriftmas 

ibid. 

Abbots  Caftle,  in  StafTordfhire, 

Sn  ancient  fortification,   fap- 

pofed  to  be  Britlffi  viii.  241. 

Abbots   Langley,  in  Hertford- 

fliire  iv,  261. 
Aberavon,    in    Glamorganfliire 

iv.  89. 
Aberconway,  or  Conway,  in  Ca- 
ernarvonftiire  i.  205,  with  an 
engraved  view   of  the  caftle 
208. 
Aberforfh,    or     AberforJ,     in 

YorkHiire  x.   171. 
Abergavenny,  in  Monmouthfhire 

vi.  226. 
Aberg\villy,in  Caermarthenniire 

i.  184. 
Aberyftwith,    in   Cardigan/hire 
i.  294.  with  a  view    of  the 
caftle  Hid.     A  remarkable  fiih 
found  in  the  li.irbour  295. 
Abingdon,   in  Berks  i>  84. 
Abury,    in    VViklhire,    ancient 

monuments  there  x.    19. 
Acklam,  In  Yorkfliire  x.  a68; 
Acton   Burnel,    in    Shropfhire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  caftle  viii.  45. 
Afton,  in  Glocefterfliirc  iv.  i,:;i . 
Adams  (Sir  Thomas)  h'.s  iii'e  viii. 


Addington,  In  Surry  ix.  irg. 
Addifon  (Lancelot)  an  eminent 

divino,  his  life  ix.  275, 
— — (Jofepb)  an  elegant  writer 

X.  47. 
Adel,  or   Addle,  in  Yorkfliire 

X.  234. 
Adrian  (Pope)  his  life  iv.  262. 
Adur,    a    river    of   Suflex,   its 

courfe  ix.    133. 
Adwalton,  in  Yorkrtiire  x.  233. 
Adwell,  inOxfordfhire  vii.  194. 
Agard  (Arthur)  his  life  iii.  122. 
Ag?ithas  (St.)  in  Yorkfljire,  its 

abbey  x.  213. 
Aglionby  (John)  his  life  iii.  52. 
Agmondefiiam,    or   Amerlham, 

in  Bucks  i.    146. 
Agnes  (St.)  in  Cornwall,  anti- 
quities found  there  ii.  221. 
Agnes  one  of  the  Scilly  iflandt 

defcribed  ii.26o,wirh  a  parci- 

cular  defcription  of  the  light- 

houfe  261. 
A'.abafter,  a  fort  fit  for  table* 

an.i  chimney-pieces,  in  Staf- 

fordiliire  viii.   196. 
Alan,  a  river   of  Cornwal',  ir« 

couifeii.  49. 
Albans   (St.)    in    Hertfordfliire 

iv.    253.     A  defcription  zwX 

engraved   view    of  its  abbey 

255. 
Albingham,  in  Lincolnfliire   r, 

264. 
Albrighton,inShropnure  viii.49, 
Alby,  in  Nortoik  v!i.   8. 
Alcefter,    in    Warvvickffeire,    •■ 

town  of  great    aiitiquity   ix, 

229. 
Alchefler,    ia   Oxfordfliire ,    its 

anti.^uities  vii.  24'*. 
Ald,arivcr  of  Suffolk,  its  courf* 

viii.  251, 
iii  Aldboroi^ 


INDEX. 


.Aldboroughjin  SufTolk  viii.  274. 
•- in  Yorkfliire,    its    Roman 

antiquities  x.   19I. 
Aldbury,  in  Surry  ix.   102. 
Alder,  or  Aldworth,  in  i]erks 

i.  92.  ^      _ 

Alderiey,  in  Glocefterlliire  iv. 

135. 
A:dermarf.on,  in  Berks  1.  64. 
Aldfrifton,   in    Suflex    ix.  150. 

Antiquities  found  there  ibid. 
A  Id  rich  (Robert)  his  life  i.  142. 
Aldrington,  in  Sufiex  ix.  159. 
Aldwoith,  or  Alder.  Berks  i.  92. 
Alemouth,    or     Alnmouth,    in 

Northumberland  vii.   108. 
Alen,  IX  river  of  Flinlfiiire,  its 

coutfe  iv.  64. 
Alefham,  in  Norfolk  vii.   18. 
Aiford,  in  Lincolnfhire  v.  262. 
Alfred,  king,  his  life  i.   78. 
Alfreton,  in  Derbyfiiire  iii.  116. 
Ailchurch,  a  village  in  Worce* 

fterihire  x.    104. 
Allen  (Thomas)  his  life  vili.  220. 
Alientown,  in  Northumberland 

vii.   117. 
Allerton  Mauleverer,  in  York- 

ftire,  its  priory  x.  227. 
Alley  (William)  his  life  i.   146. 
AUington,    in   Doifelihire    iii. 

240, 
AllingtonCaftle,in  Kent  v.  129. 
Almondbury,  in    Yorklliire    x. 

239. 
Almuch  harbour  in  the   ifle  of 

Anglrtfea  i.  9.  ^ 

Alnwick,    in    Northumberland 

vii.   io5.     An  engraved  v[evv 

of  its  caftle  107.     Its  abbey 

ibid.     The  fingular  manner  of 

obtaining  the  freedom  of  the 

town  ibid. 
Alphington,  in  Devonfiiire    iii. 

14^." 
A'resford,  inliampfliire  iv.  20 r 
A  fton    More,    in   Cumberland 

iii.  4.7. 
Althorp,  in  NorrhamptcTnftiire, 

a  noble  feat  belongins  to  the 

Sp&ncers  vii.  46. 


Alton,  in  Hampflilre  iv.  195, 
in-  StafTordftire,    with    am 

engraved  view  of  the  ruins  of 

its  caflle  viii.  221. 
Altringham,  in  Chefhire  ii.  33, 
i\mherley,  in    Suflex,  with   an 

engraved  view  of  its  caftle  ix. 

164. 
Amblefide,    in    Weftmoreland, 

anciently  a  large  city  ix.  261, 
Ambrolbury,  or    Amelbury,  in 

Wiltshire  X.  46.     Its  rich  mo- 

n  a  fiery  ibid, 
Amerfliam  or  Agmondelham,  111 

Bucks  i.  146. 
Amefbury,  in  Wiltfhire  x.  46, 

Its  rich  monaftery  ibid. 
Aniiantus,  found  in  the  ifle    of 

Anglefea   i.  9.    in    Cornwall 

ii.  83. 
Ammons-horns,  ftones  fo  called, 

found  in  Oxfordfiiire  vii.   187. 
Amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  a 

noble   one    near    Dorcheftcr 

iii.  2^1. 
Ampthiil  in  Bedfordfhire  i.  40. 
Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  the  feat  of 

Mr.  Calthorpe,  its  ornamen- 
ted grounds  delcribed  ix.  30. 
Anc3ller,  in  Lincolnfhire,  pro- 
digious quantities  of  Roman 

coins  found  there  v.  277. 
Anderfon    (Sir    Edmund)     lord 

chief  juflice  of  the  Common 

Picas,  liis  life  vi.  9. 
Andover,  in  Hampfhire  iv.  i8g. 
Anglefea,  ifle  of  i.  2. 
Amglefea  abbey,  in  Cambridge- 

ihire  i.  257. 
Aiigmering,  in  Suflex  ix.  165. 
Ankam,  a  river  of  Lincoliilhire, 

its  courfe  v.  230. 
Ankerwj'ke,  in  Bucks  i.   141. 
Anner,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands 

defcribed  ii.  262. 
Anthony   (St.)  m   Cornwall  if, 

149,   169. 
(St.)  in  Meney  in  Cornwall 

ii.   182. 
Antimony,  found    in   Cornwall 

ii.  87. 

Aiiti- 


INDEX. 


A^'ti^uitics  Eritifii  and  Roman. 
In  the  if!e  of  Anglefea  i.  4, 
7,  II,  13,  &c.  v/ith  cuts. 
In  Bedfordlliire  33,  37.  la 
Kerkfliire  68.  In  Bie-knock- . 
iliire  126,  129,  133.  h\  Bucksj 
149.  In  Caermartheuihire 
185,  19  r,  195,  with  fcveral 
cuts.  In  Caernarvonfhire  200,} 
2c6,  2  10.  In  Cambridgefliire 
256  265,  266,  with  a  cut. 
In  Cardiganfliire  286,  287, 
291,  with  cuts.  In  Chefhire 
ii.  6,  7,  8,  18,  with,  cuts. 
In  Cornwall,  132,  152,  159, 
j68,  (72,  177,  187,  190, 
29s,  &c.  with  many  cuts.  In 
Cumberlandiii.  15.  In  Dor- 
fetfhire  223,  227,  233,  &c. 
lu  Durham  267,  279,  285. 
In  ElTex  iv.  21.  In  Flintfiiire 
67,  70.  In  Glamorganfhire 
89.  In  Hampfhire  194.  In 
Hertfordfliire  285.  In  Hunt- 
ingdonfhire  v.  18.  In  Kent 
J 1,  87,  171.  In  Lancafhire 
185.  In  Leicelterfliire  197, 
208.  In  Lincolnlhire  267, 
275,277.  In  Monmouthfhire 
■vi.  224.  In  Montgomeryfhire 
231,  232.  In  Norfolk  261. 
In  Northamptonlhire  viL  57, 
69,  75.  In  Northumberland 
117,  119,  122,  126,  with  ; 
cuts  of  Roman  altars.  In 
Nottingham/hire  147,  163, 
167.  In  Oxfordlhire  ly5,  246, 
253.  In  Pembroke/hire  282, 
2 S3.  In  ShropiLire  viii.  35, 
46.  In  Somerfetfnire  89, 
109,  no,  181.  In  Stafford- 
fhire  210,  212.  In  Suffolk 
268.  In  Surry  ix.  38,  63, 
i!8.  In  Suflex  158,  166. 
in  Warwicklhire  189,  229. 
In  Weftmoreland  237,  251, 
267.  In  Wiltihirex.  20,  24, 
50,60.  In  Worcefterfliire  76. 
In  Yorkfliire"  173,  176,  191, 
211,  214,  233,  243. 

Appleby,  in  Weituioieiand  ix, 


264.    An  engraved  view  of 

its  caftie  266. 
Aprledore,  in  Devonlhire    iii, 

167. 

in  Kent  v.   113. 

Appletrewick,  in  Yorkfliire  x, 

225. 
Aquelate,  a  lake  of  StafforJftiire 

viii,    190. 
Arbury,    or   Arborough,    near 

Cambridge  i.  263. 

in  Warwicklhire,  ix.   195, 

Arden,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  206. 
Ardley,  in  Oxford  (hire  vii.  247, 
Are,  a  river  of  Yorkfliire,  its 

courfe  X.  126, 
Arerfraw,  a  village  in  the  ifland 

of  Angiefea  i.  7. 
Arthur's  Stone,  in  Glamorgan- 
fhire iv.  93. 
Arthington,  in  Yorkfliire  X.  22  ;, 
Arthur's  Troughs,  in  Cornwall, 

with  a  cut,  ii.   142. 
Artieborough,  in  Northamptca- 

fliire  vii.   74. 
Arun,  ariverofSuflex,  its  courfe 

ix.   132. 
Arundel,  in  Suilex  ix.  162.     Its 

hiftory    idid.     An    engraved 

view  of  its  caftle  163. 
Afaph  (Sr.j  inFlintfliire  iv.  72. 
Albeftos,  a    quarry   of,  in   tl^.e 

iile  of  Anglefea  i.  9.     Founi 

in  Cornwall  ii.  83. 
Afcot,  in  Bucks  i.   155. 
Afgarth-force,  in  Yorkfliire,  • 

line  cataract  there  x.  217, 
Aflitorn,  in  Derbyfliire  iil.  120. 
Afhburton,    in   Devonlhire   i;i» 

191. 
Aflibv  Canon,  in  Northamptoa- 

(hire,  its  prior)- vii.  53. 
Afliby  de  la  Zouche,  in  Leice- 

fteriliire,    with   an   engraved 

view  of  the  ruins  of  its  caftlc- 

V.   205. 
Aflidon,  or  AflitoninEffexiv.  22« 
Af^idcwn  Park,  in  Berks  i.   70, 
Afhford,  in  Kent  v.  133. 
Alhia,inSomeifetiIiireviii.  173, 
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Ai\imo]e  (Elias)  an  eminent  phi 
loiopher,  his  life  viii,  208. 

i^lhridge,  in  Bucks  i.   r.52, 

-^(liweil,  m  Hertfordfhire  iv. 
2H4. 

A&keiton,  in  Cumberland  iii.  40. 

v'ltkrig,    in  Ycrkfliire  x.  217. 

Afleria,  or  flar-ftones  of  Staf- 
fordfhiie  viii.  199.  Of  Ox- 
fordfliiie  vii.   18  i. 

Aftley,in  Worcefteiihirex.  114. 

-^ in  Warwickfhire  ix.   195. 

Aft  ley  ( Joi'.n)  a  famous  champi- 
on, his  life  ix.   196. 

Afton,  in  Berks  i.  92. 

Alton  (Sir  Thomas)  his  life  ii. 
42. 

Altwick,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  «2  3. 

A  heiney,  a  fmall  ifland  in  So- 
merfeifliiie,  in  which  king 
Alfred  concealed  himfcif  irom 
the  Danes  viii.   i  58. 

/.llierley,  in  Shropfliii e  viii.  '4. 

/  therftcn  on  the  Scour,  in  War- 
wickfhire ix.  228. 

Atkins  (Sir  Robert)  his  life  iv. 

153. 

(iiichard)  his  life  iv,  153. 

Ate.tjurv  (w-r.  Francis)  his  life 

i.   i75. 
Atti<ifborGUgh,  in   Norfolk   vii. 

1 1. 
/uburn,  in  Wiltfliire  x.  21. 
Aucoce,    in    Warwicklfiire,    iis 

priory  ix.   J99. 
Aiidley  End,  in  EfTex  iv.  20. 
Dudley  (Thomas)  hislifeiv.  53. 
Aiildby,  in  Ycikiliire  x.  254. 
Auugeiviile    (Richard)   liis  life 

iX.  -27. 
Avon  (Uppe: )  a  river  of  Gloce- 

fter(hirc,ifs  courfe  iv.  97. 
—— (Lcv.ei)  a  rivL-r  of  Gloce- 

fteilhire,   its  couife  iv.  98. 
——a  rher  of  Meritnethlhire, 

Ls  courle  vi.    13. 
Auit,  jnGloceiterfhireiv.   13  t. 
A.  hie    (S,J  or   Sc- Auilel,  in 

Cornwall  li.    163. 
Axbriiige,  lu  Sonvixicidiixe  v  ii. 

i^6. 


E    X. 

Axhohn,  iile  of,  in  LincoInJjiJi'c? 

V.  268. 
Axminfter,  in   Devonfhire   iii, 

134. 

Axmouth,  inDevonfhireiii.  130. 

Ayiefbury,  in  Bucks  i,   153, 

Aylesford,  in  Kent  v.  T30. 

Aylmer  (John)  biihop  of  Lon- 
don, his  life  vii.   24. 

Ayno,  or  Ano,  in  Northampton- 
fliire  vii.  52. 

B. 

ACEI  ANIS,  in   Caer- 
marthenftiire  i.   179. 
Bacon  (Roger)  an  Englifh  friar 

of  great  learning,  his  life  viii. 

177. 
(Sir  Nicholas)  lord  keeper, 

his  life  V.   137. 
— '-  (Sir  Francis)  lord  Verulun* 

vi,   179. 
Baconthorpfjohn)  his  life  vii. 22 
Badcw  (Richard  de^  his  life  iv, 

Baddington,  in  Chefhire  ii,   23. 
Badlefmere,  in  Kent  v.  61. 
Bagborough,    in    Somerfetfliir* 

vi;i.  172, 
Baglliot,  in  Surry  ix.   91. 
BagHiot-heath,  in  Surry  ix.  91. 
BagJhot-mutton,    fo    highly    e- 

fteemed,  not  fed  on  Baglhot* 

heath  ibid. 
Bainbridge  (Johnj  his  life  v.205. 
Baker  (Sir  Richard)  his  life  v, 

139- 

Baketon,  or  Brcmholm,  in  Nor- 
folk, its  ancient  priory  vi, 
285. 

Bakewell,  inDerby/htre  iii.  I2r, 

Bala,  in  JVIerionethftiie  vi.  17. 

Balcomb,  in  SufTex  ix.   180. 

Baldock,  in  HertfordHiire  ir. 
284. 

Bale  (John)  a  learned  Irifli  bi- 
fliop,  his  life  ix.  3^. 

Baliol  (John;  his  life  iii.  284. 

Baliey  Salley,    in    the    Ifle    of 
1      Man  iii.  6;. 

Bal- 


Balfhall,    in  Warwicklhire   ix, 

Ballham,  in  Cambridgeftiire  i 

260. 
Bambridge  (Chrlftopher)  archb 

of  York,  his  life  ix.  271. 
Bamburgh,  in  Northumberland 

with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  its 

caftle  V  i.  1 11. 
B.imptcn,  inDevonfhire  iii.  152. 

in  Oxfordfhire  vii.  248. 

Banbury,  in  Oxfordihire  vii. 2  5  5 . 
Bangor,  in    Caernarvonihire    i. 

211. 

— a    village  of  Fiintfhire, 


INDEX.  S 

Barron  in  the  Cia}-,  in  Bedfora- 
fhire  i.  26. 

iji  Lincolnihire  v,  266. 

in   Nottinghaniihire   vii. 


which  had  once  a  famcus  mo 

naftery  iv.  66. 
Banltead    Downs,  in   Surry  ix. 

122. 
Barbury  hill,  in  Wiltfliirex.  20. 
Bardney,  or  Bradney,    in  Liu- 

colnfliire  v.  258. 
Bardfey,  in  Caernarvonfhire   i. 


Barking,  in  Efex  iv.  27.  A 
Benedictine  nunnery  anciently 
there,  fdid  to  be  the  richeft 
in  Kngla-^  d  il>id. 

B.itkwHy^  in   Hertfordihire  iv. 

.     282. 

Barlow  (Thomas)  a  learned  pre- 
late, his  life  ix.  272. 

Barnefly,  in  Ycrkfhire  x.  24.4. 

Barner,  in  Hercfordihire  iv.  2  5 1 , 
A  blcody  battle  fought  near 
it  252. 

Earni^aple,  in  Devonfhire  iii. 
154.  Near  the  town  a  re- 
markable tcmb  158. 

Barnwell,  near  Cambridge;.  254. 

Barnwell  Caftle,  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire  vii.  71.  An  engrav- 
ed viesv  of  its  ruins  72. 

Barrow    (Dr.  Ifaac)   his  life  i. 

278. 
Barrow,  in  Chefhire  ii,  29. 
Barrows,  in  tl:e  Sciily  iflands  ii. 

259.     Thcfe    antiquities    de- 

fcribed  ii.  iSo. 
Barry,  an  ill  and  of  Glamorgan- 

fliire  iv.  86. 


151. 
Barwick  (John)  his  life  ix.  27N 

(Pe:er)  a  learned  pliyii- 

cian,  his  life  ix.  274. 
Barwick,  or  Berwick,  in  York- 

il'.ire  X.  172. 
BauTs-Lei  :.,  in  Be.ks  i.  99. 
Balinghoufe;,  in   Ham^'lhire   iv. 

192. 
Balinge  (Jolm)  his  life  iv.  195. 
Bafmgftcke,    i.i   Hampihire   iv. 

192. 
Bafingwerk,  a  vJlage  in  Fiint- 
ihire,  where  was  a  celebrated 
abbey  iv,   70. 
Baitard   (Thomas)   his  life  iii. 

223. 
Baftwick  (John)  his  life  iv.   56. 
Bare  (John)  his  life  vii.   129. 

(Dr. George)  his  life  i.  i  73* 

Batterby,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, a  medicifialfpring  found 
there  ii.  260. 
Bath,  in  Somerfetfhire,  its  hif- 
tory  viii.  107.     Thediicovej  y 
and  uie  of  the   baths,  whicii 
are  particularly defcribed  1 1 1 . 
The  nature  and  properties  of 
the  water  90.     The  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  this  ci;  y  113. 
Bathe  (Hen.  de)  his  life  iii.  193. 
Bathford,  in  Someifctihire  vlii. 

120. 

Battel,  in  SulTex  ix.  idc.     I's 
abbey,  with  an  engraved  wc-v 

of  it  146. 
Batterfea  in  Surry  ix.  69. 
Battlefield, in Shroplhire  viii.4  ^ 
Battlefden,inBedfordftiire  1.3  7. 
Bawtrey,  in  Yorkfliire  x.   I47« 
Bayly  (Lewis)  his  life  i.   183. 
Beachley,  orBleachley,  in  Bucks 

i.  165. 
Beachy-PIead,  in  Suflex  ix.  149. 
Beaconsfield,  in  Bucks  i.   143- 
Beamifter,    or    Bcaminlter,    in 

Dorfetihire  iii.  240, 

A  1  3ear 


Bearalfton,    in    Devonfliire   iii. 

178. 
Eeauchamp  (Richard  cle)  earl  of 

Warwick^  his  life  x.  116. 
Eeauchief,    or   Bechief    abbey, 

in  Derbyfhire  iii.  118. 
Beaumaris,  in  the  Ifle  of  Angle- 

fea  i.  2. 
Beaumont  (Francis)  a  celebrated 

dramatic  poet  vii.  77. 
'Beccles,  or  Beckles,  in  Suffolk 

ix.  5. 
Beckley,  in  Suffex  ix.  139, 
Eedall,  in  Yorkiliire  x.  221. 
EeJdington,  in  Surry,  the  feat 

of  the  ancient  family  of  the 

Carews  ix.  119. 
Bede,  generally  called  the  Ve- 
nerable Bede,  hislifeiii.  268. 
Bedell  (William)  biftop  of  Xil- 

more  in  Ireland  iv.  35, 
Bedford  i.  22. 
BedfordHiire  defcribed  i.  21. 
Bed  win,  or   Great    Bedwin,  in 

Witifliire  x.  21. 
Seeding,   in  Sufiexjx.   161. 
Bi.es  (St.)  in  Cumberland  iii.  7. 
Bceflon  in  Chefhire  ii,  27.  vi'ith 

a  defcription  and  an  engraved 

view  of  the  cait!e  28  . 
— — in  Noriclk  vi.  271. 
Begbrock,    in    Oxfordihire    vii. 

245. 
BLgt:Iiam  abbey,  in  Sullex   ix, 

182. 

Behn  (Aphara)  her  life  v.   74. 
jBelftrd,  in  Northumberland  vii. 

no. 
Belibioiighton,   in    Worcefter- 

fhire  x.  105. 
Bclievue,    in   Hampfhire,    the 

leat  of  Nathaniai  Andre,  Efq; 

iv.  177. 
Bellingham,  in  Northumberland 

vii.   117. 
Belfo  Caftle,  in  Northumberland 

vii.  123. 
Beltingham,  in  Northumberland 

vii.  123. 
♦Eelton,  in  Leicefierfliire  v.  204. 


INDEX. 

Belvoir  Caftle,  in  LeiceRerfhin 


V.  213,     An  engraved  view 

of  it  214. 
Benbovv     (John)    vice-admiral, 

his  life  viii.   84. 
Benefield  (Sebaftian)  his  life  iv, 

151. 
Benenden,  in  Kent  v.  115. 
Bengworth,    in    Worcefterihire 

X.  88. 
Benham  Caftle.  in  Surry  ix.  108. 
Bennet  (Thomas)  an  eminent  di- 
vine, his  life  X.  31. 
Bennet's  (St.)  in  the  Holme,  ia 

Norfolk  vii.   17. 
Bennington,    in    Hertford/lure 

iv.  283. 
Benonis,inLeicefterlhirev.  209, 
Benfington,  in   Oxfordfliire    vii. 

19s. 
Benfon,  in  Oyfordfhire  vii.  195. 
Bentham,  in  Yorklhire  x.  223. 
Bentinck    (Henry)   his  life  iv. 

193- 
Benily   Green,     an   Hampfiiire 

iv.  200. 
Bentley,  orBetley,  in  StafFord- 

Ihire  viii,  229. 
Bere-hill,  in  Hampftiire,  a  Ro- 

■  man  camp  there,  and  otheri 
in  its  neighbourhood  iv.   191. 

Eere-Regis,  in  Dorfetlhire  iii, 

226. 
Berkeley ,  in  Glocefterllit  'e,\yitk 

an  engraved  view  of  its  caftle 

iv.  125. 
Berkhamfted,  in   Hertfordfliire 

iv.  263. 
Berkfhire,  deferibed  i.  47. 
Berkfliire  llland,  in  Winander- 

Mere,  in  Weftmoreland  ix, 

256. 
Berlings,  a  famous  abbey  in  Lin- 

■  colnshire,  with  an  engraved 
view  of  its  ruins  v.  258. 

Bernard  (Edwardj  a  learned  a' 
itronomer,  his  life  vii.  48. 

Bernard  Caftle,  a  town   in  the 

county  of  Durham  iii.  282. 

v/iLJl 


in  Eifex  'r.  sg. 
in    Leicefterfhire 


INDEX 

Billericay, 

Billefton/ 

2IO. 

Billing  (Little)  its  priory  vii.  46. 

Bil;inghurft,  in  Sulfex  ix.  177. 

Binhroke,  in  LincolniTiire  vi.  6, 

Binchefler,  inthecounrj  of  Dur- 
ham, the  antiquicies  found 
there^  with  a  cut  of  an  altac 
iii.  279. 

Bingham  .Priory,  in  TvorrcIJc, 
with  an  engriveJ  view  of  itS 
ruins  vi.  267. 

Bindcn,  in  Djrferliire  Ili.  222, 

BirfcrJ,  in  Warwickfliire  ix, 
229, 

Birkenhead,  in  Chefhire  ii.  2r. 

Blaen  Lieveny  Caftle,  in  Breck- 
nockfliire  i.   128. 

Blagrave  (John)  his  life  i.   117. 

Biake  (Robert)  anadmiral  ofJif- 
tingaifhed  bravery,  his  iifa 
viii.  161. 

Blandford,  in  Dorfetfhire  iii. 
222.  Frequently  burn:  dc  \vn 
ibid.  Antiquities  found  in  its 
neighbourhood  223. 

Biazey  (Sr.)!n  Cornwall  i'l.  162. 


with  an  engraved  view  of  its 
caftle  283. 

Bernwoodforeft,  in  Bucks  i.  155. 

Berry  Pomery,  in  Devonfhire 
iii.  1H9.  A  view  of  the  ru- 
ins of  Its  caAle  190. 

Berwick,  a  town  betv/een  Nor- 
thumberland and  Scotland  vii. 
112.    Its  religious houfes  1 15. 
■or   Barwick,  in   Yorkfhire 
X.   172. 

Betchworth  Caftle,  in  Surry  ix. 
108.  now  an  elegant  feat,  of 
which  is  an  engraved  view  109. 

Betherfden,  in  Kent  v.   13  c. 

Eetley,  or  Benticy,  in  Stafford- 
shire viii.  229. 

Bcveridge  (Dr.  Williamj  his 
life  V.  221. 

Beverley  (John  ofjarchbifliop  cf 
York,  liis  life  vii.   128. 

Beverley,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  280. 
Its  religious  houfes  2S4. 

Beverton  Caftle,  in  Glocefter- 
ftiire,  with  an  engraved  view 
of  it  iv.    137. 

Eeuhair,  Eealt  or  Builth,  in 
Erecknoclcfliire  i,  131. 

Bevis    Mount,    in    llampftiire,  |  Birkinliead  (Sir  John)  ii.  26. 
the  feat  of  Sir  John  Tvlcrdaunt  jBirmingham,    in    Warwick-hire 


■ciicinj  111.  i 
',  in  Wor-  [ 
I  a  O..ford-' 


IV.   177. 
Bsw  Cultie,  in  Cuiri 

39- 

Eewdiey,  or  Eeawle 
cefterHiire  x.   112. 

Bicefter  or  EilioTcr, 
lliire  vii.  245, 

Eiddeford,  in  Devon/hire  iii. 
163.  Tiie  building  of  its 
bridge  prerended  to  be  mira- 
culous ibid. 

Biddle  (John)  his  life  iv.   134. 

Bidlefdon  or  Bitlefdon,  in  Bucks 
i.   163. 

Bigglefwade,  in  Bedfordihire 
i.  32. 

Bildas  or  Buldas,  in  Shropfiiire, 
an  ancien:  monaftery  there  viii. 

47. 
Bildefton  or  Biifxon,  in  Suffolk 
ix.  15. 


IX.  202. 

Biiham  or  EirAleftiam  i.  59. 

Biilicp  and  his  Clerks,  i^.^.. ■;  ci: 
thecoaft  of  Pembrokeflilre,  u> 
which  "annually  refort  va. it- 
flights  of  birds  vii.  265. 

Bifiiop  Waltham  or  Bi'.fli  Wi! 
tham,  in  Hampfhire  iv.    16-:. 

Bifhops  Auklind,  in  the  cou.Ky 
of  Durham  iii.  271. 

Caftle,  a  town  inSlircpfliir* 

viii.  36. 

Tawton,  in  Devon  "hire  iii« 

154. 

Bifley,  in  Glocifterll^'r  j  iv.122. 

Bifmuth,  fcunlin  C  r  iWah  ii^   < 
88. 

Bitham,  in  Lincolnfliire^  its  ab- 
bey V.  276. 

Bitlefdon  orBidlefdon;  in  Bucks 
i.  163,  . 
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Black  Barnfley,  in  Yorkfliire  x. 

244. 
Blackburn,  InLancafhire  v.  i88. 
Blnck   butter,   a   kind    of  food 

prepared    in    Penibrokeihire 

from  a  fea-weed  vii.  268. 
Elackheath,  in   Kent,   the   fine 

feats  it  contains  v.  41. 
Eirck-Iead,    in    what    manner 

lci?ni  in  Cumberland  iii.   50. 
I!lack  Marj's  Hole,  in  Middle- 

fex  \i.  63. 
Blackmcor,   in    Yorkfhire,   de- 

fc  ibed  X.   131. 
Blackwater,  a  river  of 'ElTex,  its 

couife  iv.  6. 
Eleachleyor  Beachley,  in  Bucks 

i.  165. 
Blccbingley,  in  Surry  ix.   115. 
BJerbeim    hoirfe,  belonging    to 

the  uukc  of  Marlborough  242. 

Elttfoe,  in  Bedtordfliire  i.  go. 
Blith.  rr  Biyth,  in  Nottingham- 

fliire  vii.   157. 
Eli  th,  a  river  of  Suffolk,  iticourf* 

viii.  251. 
E'ifbborough,    in   Suffolk,  viii. 

285. 
Eluckley,  in   Worcefterfhire  x. 

85. 
Elocdy   Seed    Dock,  a  marine 

plant  en  the  Cornifli  coaft  ii. 
64. 
Elci-nt  ^Johnj  his  life  iii.   193. 

(Sir'TbiOmas  Pope)  his  life 

vi.  205. 
Blower,  a  fpecies  of  the  whale 

in  the  Cornifli  iea  ii.   57. 
Blowing  houfe,  a  place  formelt- 

ing  tin  in  Cornwall  ii.  96. 
Blue  Hiark,  a  filh  on  the  Cornifh 

coaft  ii.  57. 
Eoadicea,  her  hiftory  i.  275. 
Boarallton,    in    Devonihire    iii. 

i;8. 
Booking,  in  Iffex  iv.  39. 
Eccorccke,  in  Cornwall  ii.  155. 
Bod  lev,  (Sir   Thomas)   his  life 

iii.  146. 
Bodmin,  in  Cornwall  ii.  227. 
Concerned  in  two  rebellions 


229.  A  kind  of  Carnaval  Ref  ♦ 
near  it  230. 
Bodyham,    in   SufTex,    with   a« 
engraved  view  of  itscaftle  ix, 

138. 
Bolfover,in  Derbyfliire  iii.  T17. 
An  engraved  view  of  its  cafttn 

118. 
Bolton,  in   Lancafhire   v.   187, 
— — ^in  Yorkshire,  its  monaitery 

X.  219. 
Bonner  (Edmundj  hifhop  of  Loi- 

don  his  life  x.   100. 
Bonus,  an  ifland  of  Winandef' 

Mere,  in  Weftmorelaud  ix, 

254. 
Booth,  (Barton^  his  life  r.   191, 
Bootle  or  Bow  tell,  in  Cumber- 
land iii.  4. 
Borcughbridge,  in  Yorkfhirc  x. 

191. 
Bofcaftle,  in  Cornwall  ii.  236. 
Bofcobel    houfe  and    grove,  i% 

Shropfhire,  famous  for  having^ 

concealed    Charles   II.    viii, 

59. 
Bofekam,  in  Suffex  ix.  172. 
Bofherton  Meer,  a  lake  iu  Pern- 

brokefliire  vii.  273. 
Eoskenna,  in  Cornwall  ii.   193, 
Bofliney,  in  Ccrnwail  ii.  234. 
Boilon,  in  Lincolnfliire  v.  253. 
Eofworth  or  Market  Bofworth, 

in  Leicefterfliire  v.  207. 
BotaJeck,  in   Cornwall,  curious 

circles,  fuppcfed  to  have  been 

applied  to  religious  worfhipby 

the  Druids  ii.  215. 
Bothal  Caftle,  in  Northumber- 
land vii.  102.    An  engraved 

view  of  it  102. 
Bourchier  fThomasJ  archbifhop 

of  Canterbury,  his  life  iv.  52, 
Bourn,  in  Lincolnfliire  v.  246. 
Bourne,  ('South  and  EaftjinSuf- 

fex  ix.  148. 
Bourne,  a   river    of  Wjlifhlre^ 

its  courfe  ix.  281. 
Boughton,  in  Northamptonfhire, 

with  a  {cdt  built  by  tlie  firft 

duke  of  Montague  vii.  59. 
Eoui- 
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Boulnefs  or  Bownefs,  in  Cum- 
berlatid  iii.  25. 

Bouker,  (Dr.  Hugh)  archbifliop 
of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  his  life 
vi.  207. 

Bow,  in  Devorfhire  iii.   172. 

in  Middlelex  Yi.   78. 

Bowder  ftone  of  Barrcwdalei,  in 
Cuniberlani  iii.  49. 

Bowes,  in  Yo'  kfhire,  its  Reman 
antiquities  x.   2  14. 

Box-hili,  in  Surry  ix.  ic6.  The 
fine  views  from  thence  ibid. 
The  noble  feats  near  ic  107. 

Bownefs  or  Boulneis,  in  Cum- 
berland iii.  25. 

Bowney,inOxfordfliire  v\\.  193. 

Bowrel  or  Bootle,  in  Cumber- 
land iii.   4. 

Boxgrove,  a  village  in  Suffex 
remiirkable  for  its  monriftery 
ix.   365. 

Boxley,  in  Kent,  famous  fo;  -ts 
abbey  v.    10. 

Boxwe!!,  in  Glocellerfhir?  iv. 
35. 


vonfhire  iff.   i/^q, 
Eradfaii,  JnDerbyihirs  iii.   ri'?. 
Braditow,  in  Kent  v.  %i. 
EraJweii,  in  Bucks  i.   J 66. 
Brady,  (Robert)  his  life  vii.  29. 
Braich  y  Dhinas,  in  Caernarvcu- 

fhire  i.  200. 
Braintree,  in  EfTex  iv.  39. 
Brsmber,  in  SufTex  ix.   160. 
Bramhall    (Jolin)  archbifliop   of 

Armagh,  his  life  x.   164. 
Bra-riham,  in  Yorkfliire,  the  feat 

of  the  late  lord   Eirgley,  x, 

174. 

Bramftill  Caftle,  in  Here''ord- 
fliire  iv.  224.  An  ena,rav.;d 
view  of  its  ruins  225. 

Brampto.-jinCumbenanJ  iii..^o. 

Brancafter,  in  Norfolk,  the  an- 
cient Branodunum  of  the  Ro- 
mans vi.  26 r. 

Brandon,  in  SufFdlk  ix.  32, 

Bi-infpeth,  in  v\\t  county  of  Dur- 
iiam,  with  an  engiavcJ  view 
0:  i;s  caftle  iii.-  280. 

Bracroa  Caftle,  in  W^hnme, 
Boyle  (R'chard)  the  great  Eai4-{-' ^liere  are  the  traces  ot  a  vaft 


of  Co.k,  h^s  'ife  v.   73. 
——(Charles)  Eirlof  Oriery  vi. 

Boyle  (JohnJ  an  eminent  divine 

ix.  ^6. 
Brackenhill,    or    Bracknell,    in 

Berks  i.   104. 
Bracknell,    or    Brackenhill,    in 

Berks  i.   104. 
Erafton,  (Henry  dej  his  life  iii. 

193- 
BradenhamorBradnamjinBucks 

i.    146. 
Bradenl^oke,    in    Wiltlhire,   its 

monaitery  x.  14. 
Bradford,  in  Wiltrfliire  x.   58. 
or  Bn^iforth,  in  Yorklhi  c 

X.  234- 
Brading,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  v  . 

215. 
Bradley,    in    Leicefterlhire    v 

210. 

. (North)  in  Wiltfliire  X.  62. 

Jifiwilinch,  or  Bradiiichj  ia  De- 


forrirication  x.  63. 
Eray,  iii  Berkfhire  i.  6i. 
B  ay  (Thonias)  a  earned  divine, 

his  liie  vjii.  S3. 
Ercckn;cK,    in    Brecknockflii.e 

i.   125. 
Brecknock  CafTIe,  wl:h  an   en- 
graved view  i.   126. 
Brecknock  Mere,  in  Brecknock- 

Ihire  i.    "24. 
Breckiockfhirejdefcribedi.  123. 
Biedo:,  ill  Worcefteifhire  x.  90. 
Brccue,   ;.:•  Siifiex  ix,  145. 
bre-idon  on  fhc  Kiil,  in  Leice- 

fterfhire  v.  206. 
Brch-'r,  one  of  the  Scillj  ifland* 

def^iibed  ii.  26". 
B.  eiikhorn,  in  Norihumberland, 

ivs  priory  vii.   105. 
:>rcnt,  in  Devonfhire  iii.   190, 

(Ealt)in  Somerfetlhire  vai» 

164. 
Brentfordj  in  ^Jlddlefex  vi.  46* 

A  ',  jii«QC, 
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^rent-Tor,   in  Devonfhire    iil. 

Erentwood   or    Burntwood,    in 

Eflex  iv,  32. 
Eretenham,  in  Suffolk  ix.  20. 
Bretton,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  238. 
Erewood,  in  Staffordfhire   viii. 

236. 
EiJckfworth  or   Bn'xworth,    in 

Northampfonfliire  vii.   58. 
Eridge  End,  in  Gla.morganfliire 

iv.  89. 
Eridgeford   (Eaft)    in   Notting- 

hamfliire  vii.   167. 
Eridport,  inDorfetfliire  iii.  238. 
Eridgenorth,  in  Shropihire  viii. 

55. 
Eridgewater,   in    Somerfetfiiire 

viii.  159. 
vvarei 

defcribed  v.   153 
Erig-Cafterton,  in  RutlandHure 

viii.  19. 
Erightheimfton,    in    SulTex   ix. 

154.     A    defcription    of    the 

bathitig  machines  there   156. 

Irs  fifheiy  157.     Antiquities 

found  there  158. 
Brightwell,  in  Berks  i.  91. 
Erigftock,  in  Northamptonfliire 

vii.  63. 
Erill,  tlie  remains  of  a  large  Ro- 
man camp  in  Suflex  ix.   171. 
Erimpsfieid,    in  Gioccfterihire 

iv.   no. 
Erimpton,  in  Berks  i.  98. 
Brifleton,  in  Somerfctfliire  viii. 

123. 
Eriftol,   in   Somerfetfhire   viii. 

123.     Its  hiftory   124.     The 

city  defcribed  125.     Its  reli- 
gious foundations  1 30,  The  hot 

well  defcribed  132. 
Brillol-ilones,    the    manner   in 

which  they  grow  viii.   100. 
Eritifli  Mufeum,  in  London  vi. 

169. 
Erival's  (St.)  Caftle,  in  Gloce- 
•    flerlliire,   with  an   engraved 

view  of  it  iv.   120. 
^iiAliam,  m  Deyoiafnire  iii.  18 7, 


Broadwater,  in  Suflex  ix.  i  -p, 
Brodefley  or  Bordelley  Abbey, 

in  Worcefterihire  x.    104. 
Brodhohn   Priory,   in   Notting- 

hamihire  vii.   161. 
Bromborough,  in  Chefhireii.  21. 
BromfielJ,  inShropfliireviii.  36, 

in  Somerfetfhire  viii.  172. 

Bromefgrove,  a  town  of  Worce- 

llerfliire  x.   103. 
Broi-nhalI,in  Eedfordfhire  i,  32, 

in  Berks  i.   115. 

Bromhill,  in  Norfolk,  its  prior;^ 

vii.  22. 
Bromley,  in  Kent  v.  124. 

in  JN'Iiddlefex  vi.   78. 

Brompton    Brion,   a   village   of 

Herefordfliire^with  an  engrav* 

ed  view  of  its  caftle  iv.  239. 
Bromyard,  in  Herefordfhire  jv. 

233. 

Brock,  in  Rutlandfliire  viii.  20* 

Brookland,  in  Kent  v.   113. 

Brough  Caftle,  in  Weftnioreland , 
with  an  engraved  view  of  it 
ix.  270. 

Brougham  Caftle,  in  Weftmore- 
land,  a  Roman  ftation  ix.  267, 
An  engraved  view  of  its  ru- 
ins  268.     Antiquities   found, 
there  idid. 

Brcughton,  in  Oxford/hire  vii. 
256.  An  engraved  view  of 
its  caftle  257. 

in  York  (hire  x.  253''. 

Browne  (Robert)  his  life  vii.  45  * 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas)  an  emi- 
nent phyiician,  his  life  vi.  185. 

Bruern,  in  Oxfordfliire,  its  ab- 
bey vii.  255. 

Brunlefs  or  Brw}rnnys  Caftle, 
in  Brecknockihire,  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  it  i.  130,  13 1. 

Bruton,  in  Someifeiftiire,  with 
an  account  of  its  abbey  viii. 
148. 

Buc  (Sir  George)  his  life  vi.  io« 

Buckenham,  (New)  in  Norfolls 
vii.  9. 

BviQj^a^Jeijh,    iA   Devonfhire^ 
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where  was  a  rich  monafter} 
of  the  Cifterfian  order  iii.  j  90. 

Buckingham  i.   157. 

Buckinghamfliire  defcribed  i. 
136. 

Buckland,  in  Somerfetftire  viij. 

147. 
'Sr.  Mary,  in  Somerferfliire 

viii.  172. 
EuddefdaJe,    or   Botefdale,    in 

Suffolk  ix.  II. 
Eudgell  (Euftace)   his  life   iii. 

206. 
Budworth  (Great)  in  Chefliire 

ii.  33. 
Bugden  or  Buckden,  in   Hunt- 
ingdcnlhire    v.   14.     The  bi- 
fhop  of  Lincoln's  palace  there, 
and  an   engraved  view  of  it 

Builth,  Bealt  or  Beauhair,  in 
Brecknockfliire  i.  131. 

Bull  (George)  a  learned  prelate, 
his  life  viii.   142. 

Bullingbroke  or  Bullingbrook, 
in  Lincolnfhire  v.  261. 

Bullington,    in    Linccinfnire    v. 

259- 

E'jnbury,  ia  C.'ieiliire  ii.  27. 

Bungay,  in  Suffi>lk  ix.  6.  A 
dreadful  fire  th.re  ibid.  Its 
aneient  caftle  and  nunnery  7. 

Bunyan  (John)  his  life  i.  46. 

Burgh,  in  Derbyfhire  iii.    122. 

• ;n  Lin-olnlhae  V.   262. 

Bunney,  inNottingiiamfliire  viii. 
1.6. 

Buntingfcrd,  in  Hertford/hire 
iv.  280, 

Burforo,  in  Oxfoxdfliire  vii.250. 

Burgh,  in  Shropfhire,  its  anti- 
quities viii.   76. 

Burgh  Caftle,  in  Suffolk  ix.  4. 
An  engraved  view  of  its  ru 
ins  5. 

Birghclear,  in  Hampftiire  iv. 
194. 

Buriaa  (St.)  in  Cornwall  ii. 
193.  A  remarkable  crofs  14 - 
fcu  a  tomb  there,  with  a  tut 
»9^ 


Burleigh  Houfe,  near  Stair. ford, 
in  Lincolnfhire  v.  240. 

Houfe,    in    Noichamr- 

tonfliire,  defcribed  vii.  64. 
Burleigh   on  the   Hill,  in  Kut- 

landinire  viii.   18.     , 
Burlefcomb,    or   Ecrd'afcom'-, 

in  Devonihire  iii.    152. 
Burlington,  or   Bridlington,   in 

Yorkfhire  x,   279.     Its  mo- 

naftery  280. 
Burnhain,  in  Bucks  i.  141. 
Eurnham,  in  ElTex  iv.   31. 
Burnharxi  Deepdale,  in  Norfolk 

vi.  262. 
Burning   Wei",    in   Lancafhir^i 

V.  153. 
Burnley,  in  Lancafliire  v.   193. 
Burntv/ocd,  or  Brentwood,    in 

ElTex  iv.  3  2. 
Burrows  on  the  Walh,  two  re- 
markable battles  fought  there 

i.  95. 
Buifcough,    in    Lancafhire    v, 

168. 
Burflem,  in   S'afForJfhire   vlil, 

229. 
Burton,  in  the  IHe  cf  Wight  iv, 

21,-. 
Burton   (Vv'iiliam)    his    life   v. 

218. 
Burton  Lizars,  inLeiceflcrdu  >, 

v.  212. 
Burton    Srra'her,    in   L:;.cc::.- 

lliire  v.  2t8.     . 
Burntcn    under    NeeJv.ocd,    in 

SrafTordjhiie  viii.  _i2. 
Burton,  in  SulTex  ix.    i;6.  The 

bones    of     elephants     foujii 

there  ibid. 
Bui  ton    upon    Tienr,     in   Su:"- 

f^Tdfhire  viii.  215.  Its  lei;!^!- 

ous  houfes  ibi,l. 
Burton,    in  Wcilmorcland     ix« 

z: 5  ;. 
B  V.  v\\:Sa ,  in  S  u  re  x  i  x .  138. 
Eiirweil,  or  Buruweli,  in  Carn- 

bridiTefhire  i.  2^9. 
Bury,  inLancalJHid  v.,  187, 
Bury  Sr.  Edmunds,   or   St.  Ed- 

miuidlbury,  iu  Sulfclk  ix,  22. 
A  6  A  dre^di 
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A  dreadful  fire  there  23.  A 
hiftory  of  its  nch  abbey  ihiJ. 
An  engraved  view  of  it  25. 

Etifliby  (Richard)  his  life  vi.  10. 

i)ufhmead,  in  Bedfordfhire,  for- 
merly a  priory  there  i.   34. 

JButier  (Samuel)  a  celebrated 
poet,  his  life  x.   117. 

Eutley,  in -Suffolk,  with  a  de- 
fcription  and  engraved  view 
of  its  priory  viii.  27^. 

Buiter,  the  uncommon  manner 
of  making  it  in  Cornv/all  ii. 
122. 

Buxton  Wells,  ia  Derbyfliire 
iii.  9S- 

By  land,  in  Yorkshire,   its  con- 

.^  vent  X.  204. 

Byng  (George)  lord  Torrington, 
h's  life  V.   14.3, 

Byrom  (Joh;^  his  life  v.  186. 

Byrom,  in  Yorkshire,  the  feat 
of  Sir  John  Ramiden  x.  i66» 

C, 

CADBURY,  North  and 
South,  in  Somerfe  till  ire 
viii.   181. 

Caerbran,  in  Cornwall,  a  fortifi- 
cation, fuppofed  to  be  ere(5t- 
ed  by  the  Da-nes  ii.   19a. 

Caer  C'aredoc,  in  Shropfliiie, 
the  rcmaiivs  of  a  Roman  for- 
tification there  viii.  35. 

Caergile,  in  Flintfhire,  its  me- 
dicinal fi  ring  iv.  64. 

€aergwrley,  \x\  Flintshire  iv. 
66.  An  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  caiUe  67.  A  Ro- 
man hypocauit  found  neal"  it 
ibiiL 

Caerkenerj  Caftle,  in  Caermar- 
thenshire  i,   193. 

Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire 
vi.  222.  A  Roman  altar  found 
there  224. 

€aerra9rtherv  i.  i8r.  A  view 
cf  the  caftte  and  town  182. 

•aermarLhcniliire    defcribedt  ;. 
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Caernarvon  i.  212,  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  the  caftle  zxx, 

Caernarvonfhiredefcribedi.  197. 

Caerfws,  in  Montgomeryfhire 
vi.  232. 

Caerphyiy,  in  Glamorganfhire, 
with  a  defcription  of  the  ru- 
ins of  its  caftle  iv.  82.  Ao 
engraved  view  of  it  84. 

Caifter,  in  Norfolk  vi.  285, 

Caldecot,  in  MonmouthfhIre| 
with  a  view  of  its  caftle  vi* 
221. 

Caldey,  an  ifland  on  thecoaft  o|- 
Pemlsrokelhire  vii.  269. 

Calf  of  Man,  a  fmall  ifland,  hi 
which  are  bred  vail  numbers 
of  puffins  iii.  60. 

Calke  Abbey,  near  Derby,  a  mo- 
Kiaftery  of  Auguftine  canor\5 
iii.  114. 

Calne,  in  Wiltihire  x.  14. 

Cam,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Hert* 
fordfhire  i.  220. 

Cam.alet,  a  noble  fortification  of 
the  Romans,  in  Somerfetfliire 
viii.  182. 

Camberwell,  in  Surry  ix.  126, 

Cambrenfis  fCiraldus)  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  his  life  vii.  285, 

Cambridge,  a  village  of  Glcce- 
•fterfllire  iv.   124. 

Cambridge  i.  236.  The  eaft 
view  of  the  caftle  237.  A  de* 
fcriptioa  of  its  colleges,  &c. 

239- 
Cambridgefliire  defcribed  i.  22o^ 
Cambron,  in  Cornwall  ii.  216, 
Camden  (William)  his  life  vi, 

178. 
Cameringham^  in  Lincolnlhir^t 

V.  271. 
Camel,  a  river  of  Cornwall,  it*. 

courfe  ii.  49. 
Camelfoard,  in  Cornwall  ii.  232* 

Rendered  famous  by  two  bat- 
tles ibid. 
Campden,  or  Camden,  in  GI9- 

cefterfliire  iv.   144. 

C^alj  itt  Laacaihire,  a  cobI»i 
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4ne  formed  by  the   duke  of 

Bridgewater,defcribedv.  1 1;3. 
CandiJh,  or  Cavendifli  (Thomas) 

a  fimous  navigator,  his  life 

viii.    269. 
Caneihrtm,  or  Keynfham,  in  So- 

raerfetfliire  viii.  121. 
Cauninj^ton,in  Somerfetfliire  viii. 

Canterbury,  an  ancient  city  in 
Kent  V.  62.  Its  cathedral, 
in  part,  originally  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  63.  A 
concife  hiftory  of  this  city  65. 
Its  Roman  and  religious  anti- 
quities 66.  An  engraved  view 
of  its  caftle  67. 
Cantrebychan,  in  Caermarthen- 

(hine  i.   185. 
Cantrenawr,  in  Caermarthenfhire 

i.  186. 
Canvy  Ifland,  in  ElTex  iv.   30. 
Carbrook,  in  Norfolk  vii.  15. 
Carifbrook  Caille,  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight  iv.  2  12.     An  engrav- 
ed view  of  it  213. 
Carpenter  (George  lord)  his  life 

iv.  241. 
Cartmel,  in  Lancaftiire  v.  177. 

Its  priory  178. 
Cartwright  (William)  his  life  iv. 

152. 
Cap-ftones,  fo  called  from  their 
refembling  a   cap,  found   in 
Oxfordfliire  vii.   182. 
Capei  Si.    Silin,    in  Cardigan- 

ihire  i.  289. 
Capel   Cunnon,    or  Kennoa,  in 

Cardiganshire  i.  290. 
Capef,  in  Surry  ix.   112. 
Caraftacus,  a  general  hiftory  of 
that  prince  i.  17.     The  battle 
between     him   and    Oftorius 
viii.  23. 
CardiflF  or  Caerdiff,  in  Glamor- 
ganrtiire  iv.  80.     An  engrav- 
ed view  of  its  caftle  81.     Its 
religious  houfes  i&id. 
(Cardigan  defcribed  i,  284.     A 
view  of  its  caftle  and  priory 
28.5,    A  viftory  near  it,  ob- 


tained over  the  Engli/h  ibid, 
Cardiganlhire  i,  282. 
Carentoc,  in  Cornwall  ii,  j^S, 
Carefwell,  in  Staffordfhire  viif. 

221. 
Carew  (Alexander)  his  life  if, 

170. 
Carew  Caftle,  in  Pembrokelhire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  Lc 

vii.  270. 
Carey  (Lucius)  his  life  vii.  251. 
Carle' on  (George)  a  learned  bi- 

Ihop,  his  life  vii.  116. 

(Dudley;  his  life  vii.  261. 

Carlille   (Old)  in  Cumberland, 

the   ruins  of  an  ancient  city 

iii.  13.     Several  altars  founi 

there,  with  their  infcriptions 

iii.  15.     lUuftrated  xvith  cuts 

17,  &c. 
Carlifle,  in  Cumberland  iii.  32, 

Its  caftle  with  an  engraved 

view  34. 
Carlton,  in  Cumberland  iii.  5, 
Carn  Kui,  a  medicinal  fpring  gC 

Cornwall  ii.  56. 
Carney  feat  near  Chichefter,  in 

Suflex  ix.   168. 
Carpenter  (Richard)  his  life  ii, 

239- 
Carraw,  in  Northumberland  vii, 

128. 
Carftialton,  in  Surry  ix.  118. 
Carton,  in  Somerfetihire,  Romao 

coins  found  there  viii.  181. 
Cart-Vorran,    in    Northumber* 

land  vii.   128. 
Cafhiobury,  in  Hertford-fhire,  t 

noble  feat  iv.  261. 
Caffiterides  or  Scilly  lilands  de» 

fcribed  ii.  240. 
Caftle-Acre,    in   Norfolk,    vif* 

20.     An  engraved  view  of  thp 

ruins  of  its  caftle  2  r.     Its  an-* 

cie-jt  priory  ibid. 
Caftle    Andiras,     in    Cornwalf, 

an  ancient  fortification  ii.  ig[. 

Near  it  found  a  Roman  facrh 

ficial  patera,  of  which  we  ha^^ 

given  a  cut  ii.  iqi, 

Caitle-Afliby,  in  Northampton- 
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fhire,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  vii.  76. 
Caftle  Camps,in  Cambridgefhire, 
with  a  view  of  the  caftle  i. 
261. 
Caftle   Cary,    in   Somerfetfliire 

viii.  149. 
Caille  Chun,  in  Cornwall,  which 
is  delcribed  with  a  cut  ii.  212. 
Caftlecomb,  in  Wiltfhire  x.  11. 
Caftleford,  in  Yorkfliire  X.  165. 
Roman  coins  found  there  ibid, 
Caftle  Godwin,  in  Glocefterfliire 

iv.  121. 
Caftle  Henningham_^  in  Eflex  iv. 
40.  An  engraved  view  of  the 
caftle  4T. 
Caftle  Howard,  in  Yorkfhire, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lifle  particularly  defcribed  x. 

255. 
Caftle  Rifing,  inNorfoIlcvi.2  58. 

An  e.igraved  view  of  its  caftle 

259. 
Caftle  Treryn,  a  promontory  in 

Cornwall  ii.  203. 
Caftleton  Caftle,  in  Derbyfhire, 

with  an  engraved  view  of  its 

ruins  iii.  122. 
Caftle  Town,  or  Caftle  Ruflen, 

in  the  ifle  of  Man  iii.  66. 
Caftor,    in    Northamptonftiire, 

the  Roman  antiquities  found 

there  vii.  68. 
Caftor  or  Thong-Caftor,  in  Lin- 

colnfhire  vi.  4. 
Cataraft,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire, 

its  Roman  antiquities  x.  211. 
Catelby,  in  Northamptonshire, 

its  priory  vii.   56. 
Cave  (Dr.  William)  his  life  v. 

223. 
Cave,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  feat  of 

Sir  George  Montgomery  Me- 

tham  X.   285. 
Caveodifh,  in  Suffolk  ix.  21. 
t^averns,  rema;kable  ones.     Tn 

Derbyfliire    iii.    98,  99.     In 

Lancafhire  v.  176.     InSomer- 

<etlhire  viii.  137,  142, 
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Caverfliam,  in  Oxfordfhire  vii, 

192. 
Cawood,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire 

X.  171. 
Cawfton,  or  Cafton,  in  Norfolk 

vii.   i8. 
Cawton  (Thomas)  his  life  iv.  60 
Caxton,    in    Cambridgefhire  i, 

262. 

(William)  his  life  v.  136. 


Cecil  (William)  lord  Burleigh, 

his  life  v.  246. 
Cemlyn,  a  harbour  in  the  iile  of 

Anglefea  i.  9. 
Cerne,  in  Dorfetfhire,    once  a 

rich  and  fiourifhing  abbey  iii, 

233. 
Chamberlayne  (Edward_)  his  life 

iv,  152. 
Chapel  Green,  in  Berks  i.  104, 
Chappel  (William)  his  life  vii, 

171. 
Chard,    in    Somerfetfhire   viii, 

173- 
Chardford,  in  Hampfhire,  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  iv.  202. 
Charing,  in  Kent  v.   li^. 
Charlbury,  in   Oxfcrdfhire  vii. 

252. 
Charleton  or  Charlton,  in  Kent 

V.  43.  famous  for  its   difor- 

derly  fair  iliid. 
Charleton  ('WalfefV)    a   learned 

phylician,  his  life  viii.   144. 
Ciiarleton,  in  Suflex  ix.   174. 
Charley,inLeiceftcrfhirev.207, 
Charley  or  Cherley,  in  Lanca- 

fhire  V.   168. 
Charnet,a  river  of  Staffordfhire, 

its  courfe  viii.   i  90, 
Charter-houfe,in  Semerfetfhire, 

its  Carthufian  monaftery  viii, 

146. 
Chartham,  in  Kent,  large  bones 

difcovered   at   a  great  depth 

there  v.   76. 
Charwell,ariver  of  Oxfordfhire, 

i.s  courfe  vii.  175. 
Chatham,  in  Kent  v.  52.     Che:^ 

at,  Chatham  54, 

Chatf* 
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(phatfworthhoufe,  in  Derbyftiire 

Chatteris,  in  Cambridgelhire  i. 

273- 
Cheadle,    in   Stafford Hiire   viii. 

221. 

Checkley,  in  StafTordfiiire  viii- 

220.- 

ijCheddar  or  Chedder,  in  Somer- 
fetihire  viii.  136,  Its  remark- 
able cheefe  137.  Its  ftupen- 
dous  cieft  thro'  Mendip  hills 
ibid. 

Cheefe  (Chefliire)  the  quantity 
annually  fent  from  that  coun- 
ty "•    5- 

Chegford,  in  Devonfliire  iii.  1 74. 

Cheke  (John)  his  life  i.  252.  _ 

Chelmar,  a  river  of  Eflex,  its 
courfe  W.  6. 

Chelmsford,  in  Effex  iv.  33. 

Chelfea,  in  Middlefex  vi.  53. 
A  particular  defcription  of 
the  Royal  holpital  ibid,  of 
Renelagh  Gardens  56.  and  al- 
fo  of  its  water-works  57. 

Cheltenham,  in  Glocefterfhire 
iv.  147.  FamoL.s  for  its  mi- 
neral fpring  148. 

Chelwood,  in  Somerfetfhire,  the 
fmall-pox  fj)read  there  by  o- 
pening  a  grave  viii.  122. 

Chepftow,  in  Monmouthfliire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  caftle  vi.  213. 

Cherbury  Caftle,  in  Berks  i. 
101. 

Cheriton  Downs,  in  Hampfliire, 
a  battle  fought  there  iv.  202. 

Cherfey  or  Cheriley,  in  Bucks 
i.  154. 

Cherfley  or  Cherfey,  in  Bucks 
i.  U4. 

Ch?rrfey,  in  Surry  ix.  83,  Its 
rich  mcnaftery  ibid. 

Che/ham,  in  Buck:  i.    151. 

Chefhire  defcribed  ii.    i, 

CheHiunr,  in  Herifordihire  iv. 
270. 

Chefterii.  6.    Antiquities  found 

Inhere  with  many  cuts  ibid,  Xiie 
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caftle,  with  an  engraved  view 
of  it  12. 

Chefter  in  the  Streef,  in  the 
county  of  Durham  iii.  281. 

Chefter  (Little)  in  Derb>'fhire, 
the  Derventio  of  the  Romans 
iii.  114. 

Chefter,  in  Northamptonfhire, 
its  Roman  antiquities  vii.  75. 

Chefterfield,  in  Derbyfhire  iii, 
116. 

Chefterfield,  in  Staffordshire, 
Roman  antiquities  found  there 
viii.  210. 

Chefterford  Magna,  in  Effex, 
where  are  the  remains  of  3 
Roman  city  iv,  21. 

Chefterton  under  Line,  in  Staf- 
ford/hire viii,  228. 

Chetwoodor  Chitwood,  in  Bucks 
i.  162. 

Cheviot-hills,  in  Northumber- 
land vii.  91, 

Chicheley  (Henry)  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  his  life  vii.  74. 

Chichefter  (Arthur)  his  life  iii, 
198. 

Chichefter,  a  city  of  Suffex,  the 
antiquities  found  there  ix, 
166.  The  ci,y  defcribed  167, 
Its  religious  antiquities  169. 

Chickfand  Priory  i.  28. 

Chidrick,inDorfetfhire  iii. 240, 
An  engraved  view  of  its  caftle 
ibid. 

Chidleigh  or  Chudleigh,  in  Do- 
vonftiire  iii.  192. 

Childrey,  Berks  i.  81. 

Chilham,  in  Kent,  where  Julius 
Casfar  landed  v.  76. 

Chillingham  Caftle,  in  Northum- 
berland, wirh  an  engraveij 
view  of  it  vii,  109. 

Chillingworth  ( Wil  lam)  an  emi- 
nent divine,  his  li:e  vii,  235, 

Chilmark,  in  Wiltfhire  x.  69. 

Chimleighor  Chum^eigh,  in  De- 
vonlhire  iii.    173.    - 

Chippenham,  in  Cambridge fhire 
i.  259. 

Ghippeubsm^ ia  Wiltlhire  x.  ir. 
Chip- 
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Chipping,  in  Lancafliire  v.  172. 
Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordlhire 

vii.  252. 
Chipping   Onger,  in    Eflex  iv. 

Chipping  Sodbury,  in  Gloceiter- 
Ihire  iv.    132. 

Chipping  Warden, in Northamp- 
tonfliire  vii.   50. 

Chipping  Wycomb  orHighWick- 
ham,  in  Bucks  i.  J45. 

Chirk,  a  diftrift  in  Denbighfhire 
iii.  74.  Its caftie  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  it  ibiJ.  A 
village  of  the  fame  name  ibjU. 

Chifwick,  in  Middlelex  vi.  47. 
and  a  defcription  of  the  fine 
feat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington 4.8. 

Chitwood,  or  Chetwoo.d,  inBucks 
i.   162. 

Chobham,  in  Surry  ix.  91. 

Cholmondeley,  in  Chefhire  ii. 
24. 

Chofeley,  in  Berks  i.  91. 

Chriftchurch,  in  Hampihire  iv. 
203. 

Chriftenbury  Craigs,  a  group  of 
perpendicular  rocks  in  Cum- 
berland ii.  278. 

Chryfoiite  found  in  Cornwall  ii. 
84. 

Chubb  (Thomas;  his  life  x.   75. 

Chudleigh,  or  Chidleigh,  in 
Devonfliire  iii.   192. 

Chumleigh,  or  Chimleigh,  in 
Devonftiire  iii.  173. 

Churchill  (John)  duke  of  Marl- 
borouirh,  his  life  iii.  202. 

Church  Holm,  or  Holmes  Cha- 
pel, in  Chelhire  ii.  37. 

Churchill  (Sir  Winfton)  his  life 
iii.  251. 

Church  Stretton,  in  Shropfhire 
viii.  38. 

Cinque  Ports,  their  privileges 
V.  32. 

Cirencefter,  in  Glocefterlhire 
iv,  137.  Itsantiquities  138. 
Its  religious  houfes  140.    A 
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concife   hiftory  of  the   tow« 

141. 
Cislbury    hill,  in   SuflTex,  antF- 

quities  there  ix.  164. 
Clack,  in  Wiltfhire,  itsmonaf- 

tery  x.   14. 
Claaon  (Great)  in  EfTex  iv.  5r, 
Clafton  (Little)  in  Eflex  iv.  51. 
Ciagget  (William)  an    emineirt 

divine,  his  life  ix.  29. 
Clandon  (Eait)  in  Surry  ix.  98. 
Clandon  (Weft)  in  Surry  ix.  98. 
Clapham,  in  Bedford/hire  i.  29, 

in  Yorkfhire  x.  223. 

in  Surry  ix.  72. 


Clare  (St.)  in  Caermarthenfhire 

i.  192. 
Clare,   in  Suffolk   ix.   21.     Its 

rich  monaftery  7bid. 
Claremont,  in  Surry,  the  feat 

of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftie 

ix.  84. 
Clarendon,  in  Wiltfhire  x.  32. 
Clarke  (Dr.  Samuel)  a  learned 

divine,  his  life  vi.  284. 
Clattercote,  in  Oxfordfhire  vii, 

258. 
Clay,  in  Norfolk  vi.  270. 
Clayford,  in  Kent  v.  45. 
Clements  (St.)  in  Cornwall,  an- 
tiquities found  there  ii.  168, 
Clebbury,  orClebury,  in  Shrop- 

fliire  viil.  60. 
Clethy,  a    river   of  Pembroke* 

ftire,  its  courfe  vii.  266. 
Cieve,  in  Woreefterlhire  x.  8&. 
Cleveland,  in  Yorkihirex,  264. 
Cleydon,    in     Oxfordshire   vii, 

257. 
Ciiefden,  in  Bucks  i.   142, 
Ciiif,  in  Kent  v.  48. 
—  in    Norchamptonshire  viij 

63. 
Clifford,    in   Herefordshire    iv. 

240. 
Clifton^     in    Nottinghamshire, 

the  feat  of  the  family  of  the 

Cliftons  vii.  151. 
Clifton,  in  Gloceftershire,  near 

which   is  a   beautiful  grotto 

iv,  12  J, 

Clifioa* 
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Clifton  (North)  in  Nottingham- 
shire vii.  i6i. 

Clifton,  in  Yorkshire,  many 
^oman  coins  found  there  x. 
24?. 

Clithero,  in  Lancashire  v.  188. 

Clophill,  in  Bedfordshire  i.  27. 

Clun  Caftle,  in  Shropshire,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  its  ruins 
vii.  3V 

CIwyd,the  vale  of,  in  Denbigh- 
shire iii.  8 1. 

CJ}Tiogvawr,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire i.  215. 

Coal,  the  manner  of  fearching 
for  It    in    Staffordshire   viii. 


The  religious  houfes  of 


19  s. 
Cobalt,  found 


in  Cornwall  ii. 


Cobham,  in  Kent  v.  47. 
Cobharn,  in  Surry  ix.  109.  The 
fine  feats   near  it,  particular 
ly  the   villa  of  Mr.  Bridges 
il>id.  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  fine 
park  and  gardens  no. 
Cpcket  (Eaft)  in  Devonshire,  a 
remarkable    antiquity   found 
there  iii.  i  24. 

Qockermouth,  in  Cumberland 
iii.  10.  v/ith  a  view  of  its  caf- 
tle  II. 

CJodener,  in  DerbyHiire,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  the  ru- 
ins of  its  caftie  iii.  "1 16. 

Coggs,  in  Oxfordshire,  its  pri- 
ory vii.  248. 

Cogenhoo,  in  Northamptonshire 
Roman  antiquities  found  there 
vii.  46. 

Co^geshall,  or  Coxall,  in  Eflex 
IV.  39.  An  abbey  of  Ciftcr- 
cian  monks  formerly  tliere  iv. 
40. 

Coinage  towns  of  Cornwall  ii. 
96. 

Coke  (Sir  Edward)  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  King's  Bench 
vii.  24. 

Cokesford,  in   Norfolk  vi.  268. 

Colchefter,  in  Efiex  iv.  41.  with 
an  engraved  view  of  Lhecaltle 


42; 

this  town  44, 
Cold  Norton,    in  Oxfordshif* 

vii.  255. 
Coleford,  in  Gloceftershire  iv, 

121. 

Coles  (Elisha)  his  life  vii.  83. 
Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire  ix. 

203. 
Collier  (Jeromy)  his  life  i.  280. 
Collingham,  in  Nottinghamshire 

vii.  163. 
Coin,  a  riverofEffex,  itscourt* 

iv.  6. 
— — ,  in  Lancashire  v.  189, 
Colnbrook,  in  Bucks  i.  138, 
Coin-White,  or  Earls  Coin,  ftn 

Eflex  iv.  46. 
Colshot  Caftle,    in  Hampshirt 

iv.  173. 
Columb   (St.)    in  Cornwall  li, 

224. 
Columbton,  in  Devonshire  ui. 

149- 
Colwall,   in   Herefordshire  It. 

223. 
Cohvien,  a  medicinal  fpring  of 

Cornwall  ii.  51;. 
Comb  Martin  ,or  Martin'sComb, 

in    Devonfhire,    lead    mines 

with   veins  of  filver   opencii 

there  iii.  i6r. 
Comb  St.  Nicholas,  in  Somer- 

fetlhire  viii.   173. 
Combe  Abbey,  in  Warwickshire 

ix.  214. 
Corabehire,  in  Radnorshire,  it» 

Cifteriian  abbey  viii.   11. 
Combermere,    in   Cheshire    ii» 

38.     An  abbey  near  it  zi/J. 
Comner  or  Cumner,    in  Berks 

i.  115. 
Compton(Henry)bishopof  Lon- 
don, his  life  ix.  234. 
Condora,  in  Cornwall,  antiqui* 

ties  found  there  ii.  177. 
Congleton,  in  Cheshire  ii.  37, 
Conilborough,     in     Yorkshire, 
I     with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  caftle  x.  155' 


Connins- 
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Connington  or  Cunnington,  •, 
Huntingdonshire  v.  19. 

Conftenton  or  Conftantine,  in 
Cornwall  ii.  1  75. 

Conway,  a  river  of  Caernarvon- 
shire, its  courfe  i.   197. 

Conway,  or  Aberconway,  in 
Caernarvonshire  i.  205.  with 
an  engravedview  of  the  caille 
208. 

Cooke  (Sir  Anthony)  his  life  iv. 
54. 

Cookridge,  in  Yorkshire,  Ro- 
man antiquities  found  there 
X.  233. 

Cocper  (Anthony  Ashley)  Earl 
of  Shaftlbury,  his  life  iii.  249. 

——(Anthony  Ashley)  the  third 
Earl  of  Shaftibiiry,  his  life 
vi.  196. 

*=- (Thomas)bishop  of  Win- 

chefter,  his  life  vii.  234. 

Copper  mines,  in  Cornwall  ii. 
98.  The  different  colours  of 
the  ore  99.  The  method  of 
extracting  copper  from  the 
ore  100.  In  Staffordshire,  a 
particular  defcription  of  the 
infide  of  one,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  miners,  &c.  work 
viii,  222. 

Copper-works  near  Briilol,  iv. 
128. 

Coquet,  a  river  of  Northumber 
land,  its  courfe  yi'i.  90. 

Coquet  Ifland,  in  Northumber- 
land vji.   104. 

Corbet  (Richard)  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, his  life  ix.    ;  20. 

Corbridge,  in  Northumberland 
vii.  121.  An  Altar  found 
there,  with  a  Greek  infcrip- 
tion,  of  which  there  is  a  cut 
vii.  122. 

Corby  Caftle,  in  Cumb.irland 
iii.  36. 

Corby,  in  Lincolnshire  v.  277. 

Cordyke,  in  Northamptonshire 
vii.  68. 

Corfe  Caftle,  in  Dorfetshire  iii 


'■( 


220.    An  engraved  view  of 
its  ruins  221. 
Cornish   Chough,  defcribed  ii, 
104. 

Cornish  Diamonds  ii.  85. 

Cornish  free  ftone  ii.   76. 

Cornish  Tongue,  at  piefent  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welch  and  I- 
rish  ii.   124. 

Cornwall,  a  defcription  of  that 
county  ii.  43, 

Cornwall,  by  what  means  it  came 
to  fend  fuch  a  number  of  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament 
ii.  128. 

Cornwall,  when  conquered  by 
the  Romans  ii.  236.  When 
converted  to  Chiiftianity  237, 

Cofin  (John)  bishop  of  Durham, 
his  life  vi.  283. 

Coflington,  in  Leiceilershire  r, 
203. 

Cotes  (Roger)  his  life  v,  223. 

Cotefwoid,  in  Gloceftershire  iv, 
96,  99. 

Gotham,  in  Lincolnshire  v.  265. 

Cotham  ftone,  its  appearance 
viii.   loi. 

Cothy,  a  river  in  Caermarthen- 
shire,  its  courfe  i.   178. 

Cortingham,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
fe-Ai  and  pleafure  grounds  of 
Mr.  Watfon,  near  it  x.  285. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert)  his  life  v, 
20. 

Coventry,  in  Warwickshire  ix, 
206.  The  procerfion  in  ho- 
nour of  Lady  Godva  209. 
From  what  it  took  its  rife  il/id» 
Its  religious  houfes  210. 

Coverham,  in  Yoj  kshire,  its  pri- 
Ciy  X.  219. 

Cowbridge,  in  Glamorgonshire 
iv.  86. 

Cowdry,  in  Suflex,  the  feat  of 
the  lord  vifcountMontacuteix. 

Cowell  (John)  his  life  in.  197. 

Cowes,    or   Newport   river,   ia 

the  ifle  of  Wight  iv.  207- 

C0W€t^ 
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Cowes  (Eaft  and  Weft)  in  the 

ifle  of  Wight  iv.  214. 
Cowey  Stakes,  in  Surry  ix.  90. 
Cowley  (Abraham)  an  eminent 

poet,  his  life  vi.  188. 
Cowley  Caftle,  in  Kent  v.  48. 
Cox  (Richard)  his  life  i.   170^ 
Coxwold,  inYorkfhife  x.  204. 
Coyry  Caftle,  with  an  engraved 

view  of  its  rains  iv.  90. 
Crag-pits,    in    Suffolk,    pits   of 

fmall  shells  fo called  viii.2 71. 
Crakenthorp,  in  Weftmoreiand 

-ix.  266. 
Cranbourn   lodge,  in   Berks  i. 

Cranborn,    in   Derfetshire    iii. 

213- 

Cranbrook,  in  Kent  v.  115. 

Cranmer  (Thomas)  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  his  life  vii. 
168. 

Craven,  a  rocky  traft  of  coun- 
try, in  Yorkshire  x.  223. 

Crawdundale-Waith,  in  Weft- 
nioreland,  feveral  Roman  in- 
fcriptions  foun:i  there  ix.  267. 

Crawley  or  Crowley,  in  Bucks 
i.  167. 

Crediton,  inDevonshire  iii. 173. 

Creech  (Thomas)  his  life  iii. 
224. 

CreekladeorCncklade,  in  Wilt- 
shire X.  4. 

Creeting  St.  Olave,  in  Suffolk 
ix.   15. 

Creke  or  Creak,  in  Norfolk  vi. 
262. 

Crelias,  in  Cornwall,  a  fingular 
monument  ii.   191. 

Crendon,  in  Bucks  i.   157. 

Crickhowel,  in  Brecknockshire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
caftle  i.   iz8, 

Crickieth,  in  Caernarvonshire  i. 
216. 

Cricklade  or  Creekladc,in  Wilt- 
shire X.  4. 

Crccken  Torr,  in  Devonshire, 
where  tlie  tinners  alfemble 
their  parliament  iii..  1 75, 


Croft  (Herbert)  an  eminent  pre- 
late, his  life  vii.  261. 

Croke,   in  Yorkshire  x.  214. 

Cromarsh  (Long)  inBerks  i.  91* 

Cromer,  in  Norfolk  vi.  270. 

Cromhall,  in  Gloceilershire  iv. 
133.  Near  which  was  difco- 
vered  a  Reman  pavement /(Ji/i, 

Cromlechs  or  Kromlechs,  in  the 
ifle  of  Anglefea  i.  12.  with 
cuts. 

—— feveral  in  Cornwall,  defcrib" 
ed  and  explained  by  cuts  ii, 
196,  200,  201. 

Crcmwell  (Oliver)  his  life  v.  10, 

Cromwell  (Thomas)  Earl  of  Ef- 
fex,  his  life  ix.   73. 

Crookhorn,  or  Crewkern,  in  So- 
merfetshire  viii.  173. 

Croul  or  Crowle,  in  Lincolnshir* 
V.  268 

Crowlfland,  in  WinanderMere^ 
in  Weftmoreland  ix.  255. 

Crowborough  hill,  in  Suilex  ix, 
181. 

Crowland  or  Croyland,  i'l  Lin'' 
colnshire  v.  241.  An  engrav- 
ed view  of  its  abbey  24.3. 

Crowley  or  Crawley,  in  Bucki 
i.   167. 

Croxton-Abbey,  in  Staffordshire 
viii.  221. 

Croxton  Kyriel,  in  Leicefter- 
shire  V.  213  = 

Croydon,  in  Surry  ix.  117. 

Cryftals,   of  different  kinds   ia 

Cornwall  ii.  84. 
Cryftals,  and  Spars  found  in  G1g« 
ceftershire  iv.  103. 

——the  j^rowth  of  thofe  in  Staf- 
fordshire viii.  198. 
CuckfielJ,  inSuffexix.  179. 
Cuckold's  Haven,  in  Yorkshire, 
a  remarkable  Yew  tree  there 

,      X.  149. 

'  Cudworth  (Ralph)  a  learned  di- 
vire,  his  life  viii,   185, 

I  Cullercoats,  in  Northumberland 

I      vii.   100. 

I  Cullingburn  Dukes,  in  Wiltshire 

Cumber. 
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Cumbetland  defcribed  ii.  276. 
Cumner  or  Comner,  in  Berks  i 
"5. 

Cumner  orKemmer,  in  Merio 

nethshire  vi.  18. 
CufiomSj  ancient  ones  retained, 

by  the  inliabitants  of  Cornwalj? 

ii.  126. 

D. 

IDacre  t:aftle,    in   Cumberland, 

with  an   engraved  view  of  it 

iii.  47. 
D'Avenant  (William)  poet  lau- 

rear,  his  life  vii.  238. 
Dagenham,  in  Eflex,  its  famous 

breach  iv.  28. 
Daintry,  in  Norrhamptonshire, 

Roman  antiquitiesfound  there 

vii.  53. 
Dalby,  in  Leiceftershirev.  212. 
Dale  Abbey,  with  an  engraved 

view  of  its  ruins  iii.  115. 
Dalton,  in  Lancashire  v.  179. 
Danbury,  in  EiTex  iv.  35. 
Daniel     (Samuel)    an    English 

poet,  his  life  viii.  184. 
Danuton,  or  D3vington,iu  Kent 

V.  60. 
Darking,  in  Surry  ix.   lOj. 
Darlafton,  in   St  afford  :>hire  viii. 

23  I . 
Darlington,  in   Devonshire   iii 

190. 
Dariinj^ton,    in    the   county   of 

Durham  iii.  269, 
Darnhail,  or  Dernhali,  in  Che- 
shire ii.  24. 
Dartford,  in  Kent  v.  45. 
,Dartmoore,  a  mountainous  part 

of  Devonshire  iii.  12S. 
Dartmouth,  in   Devonshire  iii. 
185.     A   view  of    its   caftle 

•  1B7.     The  town  burnt  by  the 
French  ibid. 
Datchel,  in  Bucks  i.  139. 
Daventry,  in  North  amptonshirt, 
Roman  antiquities  found  there 
vii.  53. 
David's  (St.)  in  Pembrokeshire 
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of  its  cathedral,  palace,  an  if 

college  279. 
Davies    (Sir  John)   an  eminent 

lawyer,  his  life  x.  72. 

(John)  his  life  iii.  195. 

Dawes   (Sir  William)   archbp. 

of  York,  his  life  iv.  61. 
Deal,  in   Kent  v.  93.     An  en- 
graved view  of  its  caftle  94. 
Dean,  the  foreft  of,  in  Glocef- 

tershire  iv.  99. 
Dean,  in  Northamptonshire  vii, 

63.        . 
(Eaft  and  Weft)  in  SulTex 


YJi.  2;?.    An  engraved  view 


jx.  149. 
— —  (Great)  or  Michael  Dean, 

in  Gloceftershire  iv.  118. 
= (Little) in  Glocefterjhira 

iv.  118. 
Deben,  a   river   of  Suffolk,  its 

courfe  viii.  251. 
Debenham,  in  Suffolk  ix.  11. 
Decoys   of  Cambridgeshire  de- 
fcribed i.  225. 
a  particular  defcription 

of    thofe   of    Lincolnshire  v. 

232- 
Deddington,      in     Oxfordshire 

vii.  258.  An  ancient  cuftoni 

ufed  there  by  young  men  at 

marriages  258. 
Dee,  a   river   of  Cheshire,    its 

courfe  ii.  2. 
Deeping,   or  Market  Deeping, 

in  Lincolnshire  v.  240. 
Deerhurft,  in  Gloceftershire  iv. 

Deheuidd,  in  Cardiganshire   i, 

289. 
Delamere   Foreft,  in  Cheshire 

ii.  26. 
Dellwood,    in  Dorfetshire  iii, 

238. 
Denbigh,    the  county   town   of 

j"'ehbighshire  iii.  78.  Withan 

engraved  view  of  its  caftle79. 
Denbighs,  the  feat  of   the   lata 

Jonathan  Tyers,  Efq;  ix.  107. 
Denbighshire  defcribed  iii.  70. 
Denchworth  (South  and  North) 

in  Berks  i.  8z, 

Deneveif 
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•kenever  Caftle,    in  Caermar* 

thenshire,  i.  193. 
Ceany,    in  Cambridgeshire,  i. 

263. 
Deptford,  in  Kent  v.  33. 
Derby  iii.    to8.      The   curious 

machine  there  for  throwing  of 

iilk  defcribed  no. 
Derbyshire  defcribed  iii.  84. 
Dereham  (Weft)  in  Norfolk  vi. 

250. 
Dereham,  or  Market  Dereham, 

in  Norfolk  vii.   16. 
Derham,  in  Gioceftershire  iv. 

131. 

Dernhall  or  Darnhall,  in  Che- 
shire ii.  24. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  Cumber- 
land ii.  281. 

Derwent,  a  river  of  Derby- 
shire,  its  courfe    iii.    86. 

•  a  river  of  Yorkshire, 

its  courfe  x.  125. 

Devereux  (Walter)  firft  earl  o^ 
ElTex,  his  life  i.  195. 

(Robert)  earl  of  ^f- 

fex,  iv.  241.  ' 

Devizes,  in  Wiltshire  x.  ^9. 
Many  Roman  antiquities  found 
there  60. 

Devil's  Arfe,  in  th6  Peak  of 
Derbyshire  iii.  99. 

Devil's  Bolts,  an  antiquity  in 
Yorkshire  x.   192. 

Devil's  Coits,  in  Oxfordshire 
vii.  254. 

Devil's  Dyke,  in  Cambridge- 
shire !.  264. 

Devonshire  defcribed  iii.  124. 

D'Ewes  (Sir  Simon)  his  life  iii. 
248. 

Dewlbury,    in    Yorkshire     x. 

234- 
Dronfield,    in   Derbyshire    iii. 

1 1 8 .  _ 
Droitvrich,    in    Worceftershire 

X.  102.     Famous  for  its  fait- 

works  ibid. 
Dropping  Well,  in  Yorkshire 


Druid's,  monuments  of  them 
in  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea  i.  11, 
In  St.  Mai>'s  illand  ii.  256. 

Drumbrugh  Caftle,  in  Cumber- 
land iii.  3  I. 

Drufllyn,  in  Caermarthenshire  i. 
184. 

Drwrydh,  in  Merionethshire  vi, 

13. 
Dryden    (John)    a    celebrated 

poet,  his  life  vii.  81 . 
Dryft,    an    ancient    fepulchral 

monument  ii.   190. 
Dudley  (Sir  Robert)  his  life  ix. 

127. 
Dudley,    in   Worceftershire  x* 

III. 
Dudley  Caftle,  in  Sraffordshire, 

with  an  engraved  view  of  its 

ruins  viii.  240. 
Pugdale  (Sir  William)  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  his  life  ix. 

233. 
Dulas,  a  bay  in  the  Ifle  of  An- 
glefea i.  9. 
Dulverton,     in     Somerfetshire" 

viii.   167. 
Dulwich,  in  Surry,   its  college 

ix.  125. 
Dickinfon  (Edmun«l)  his  life  i. 

119. 
Dilton   Marsh,    a    village     in 

Wiltshire  x.  63. 
Dinas  Bran  Caftle,  in  Denbigh- 
shire iii.  75. 
Dinafmoudy,  in  Merionethshir* 

vi.   17. 
Dingley,  in    Northamptonshire 

vii.  60. 
Dis,  in  Norfolk  vii.  9. 
Ditchling,  in  Suffex  ix.   161. 
Docking,  in   Norfolk    vi.    260. 

A  defcription  of  the   feat  of 

Mrs.  Henley  ibid. 
Dodbrook,   in    Devonshire   iii, 

185. 
Dodford,  in  Worceftershire  x, 

104. 
Dogmael's   (St.)  in  Pembroke- 

fihke  vii.  284. 
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Dogs  (Ifle  of)  in  Middlefex  vi. 

'^'  .    ^ 

Dolbadern,   in  Caernarvonshire 

i.  214. 

Dolgelhe,  in  Merionethshire  vi. 

17- 

Dohvyddelen,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, witli  an  engraved  view 
of  the  caftle  i.  212. 

Donat's  (Sr.)  Caftle,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire iv.  88.  An  engraved 
view  of  the  caftle  89. 

Doncafter,  in  Yorkshire  x.  151, 

Donnington  Caftle,  in  Berks, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  it 

1-  93' 
Dorchefter,  the  capital  of  Dor- 

fetshire  iii.  227. 
Dorchefter_,  in  Oxfordshire  vii. 

Dornford,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
the  Durcbrivesof  the  Romans 
V.  i8. 

Dorfetshire  defcribed  iii.  208. 

Dotterel,  a  bird  remarkable  for 
imitating  the  actions  of  the 
fowJerv.  232. 

Dove,  a  river  of  Derbyshire, 
its  courfe  iii.  85. 

Dover,  in  Kent  v.  96.  Its  ca- 
ftle, with  an  engraved  view 
of  it  100. 

Douglas,  in  the  ifle  of  Man  iii. 
66. 

Dougledye,  ariver  of  Pembroke- 
shire, its  courfe  vii.  266. 

Doward,  in  Herefordshire  iv. 
240. 

Dowdham,  in  Cambridgeshire 
i.  270. 

Downham,  in  Siiffolkix,  32.  A 
remarkable  kind  of  fand-flood, 
whicli  gradually  overflowed 
the  country  ibid. 

Downton  or  Dunkton,  in  Wilt- 
shire X.  45, 

Dozmery  Pool,  a  lake  of  Corn- 
wall ii.  52. 

Dragcn-hill,  in  Berkshire  i.  77. 

Drake  Sir  Francis)  his  life  iii. 
i;6. 


Drax,  in  Yorkshire,  its  prlorj^ 
X.  169. 

Drayton  (Michael)  an  eminent 
poet,  his  life  vii.  260. 

Drayton,  in  Shropshire  viii.  73. 

Drayton  Houfe,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire vii.  72.  An  engrav- 
ed view  of  it  73. 

Dunald  Millhole,  a  remarkable 
Cavern  in  Lancashire  there  v« 
176. 

Duncombe  Park,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Duncombe, 
which,  with  its  ornamented 
grounds,  is  particularly  de- 
fcribed  x.  259. 

Dunham,  or  Dunholm,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire vii.   161. 

Dunmow  Magna,  in  Eflex  iv* 
23. 

Dunmow  Parva,  inEflex  iv.  24. 

Dunnington,  in  Lincolnshire  v, 
252. 

Dunftable,  in  Bedfordshire  i- 
35.  Its  priory,  with  a  plate36. 

Dunftanborough  Caftle,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, with  an  engrav- 
ed view  of  its  ruins  vii.  108, 

Dunfter,  in  Somerfetshire,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  its  caftle 
viii.  165. 

Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  formerly 
a  celebrated  city,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  fea  port  viii.  276. 
A  particular  account  of  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  al- 
moft  all  this  city,  and  the  cliff 
on  which  it  ftood,  was  washed 
away  by  the  fea  ibid. 

Durdham  Downs,  in  Glocefter- 
shire  iv.  100. 

Durford,  in  Suflex,  its  abbey 
ix.  174. 

Durham,  that  county  defcribed 
iii.  254.  The  original  of  the 
temporal  power  of  its  bishops 

ass- 
Durham,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
ty of  the  fame  name  iii.  272. 
An  engraved  view  of  its  caftle 

273. 

Dur* 
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Durliam  (Dr.  William)  an  ex- 
cellent philofopher,  his  life 
X.  ii8. 

Durfley,   in  Gloceftershire  iv. 

Dutton,  in  Cheshire  ii.  32. 

Dyer  (Sir  James)  an eminentlaw. 
yer,  his  life  viii.  184. 

Dyffi  or  Dovey,  a  river  of  Me- 
rionethshire, its  courfe  vi.  13. 

E. 

EAGLE,  in  Lincolnshire  v. 
272. 
Earl  Soham,  in  Suffolk  ix.  14. 
Earthquake,  a  remarkable  one 

in  Cornwall  ii.  66. 
Esham,  in  Cheshire  ii.   19. 
Eaftbury,inDorfetshire,  the  feat 

of  George  Dodington  iii.  225. 
Eaft   Cocket,  in  Devonfliire,  a 

remarkable    antiquity    found 

there  iii.  124. 
Eaton  Socun,  in  Badfordihire  i. 

34. 

Eaton,'  or  Eton  college,  in  Bucks 
i.   139. 

Ebchefter,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  286. 

Ebwith,  a  river  in  Momnouth- 
(hire,  its  courfe  vi.  209. 

Ecklesfield,  in  Yorkfhire,  its 
alien  priory  x.  251. 

Ecclefhal,  in  Staffordlhire  viii. 
231. 

E(5to!i-hiU,  in  Staffordfliire,  re- 
markable for  a  famous  copper- 
mine  viii.  222. 

Eddington,  in  Wiltfliire  x.  62. 

Eden,  a  river  cf  Cumberland  ii. 
282.  A  remarkable  pheno- 
menon relating  to  this  river 
ibid. 

Edgecote,  in  Northamptonfhire, 
near  which  two  bloody  bat- 
tles were  fought  vii.   50. 

Edgehili,  in  Warwickfhire,  fa- 
mous for  a  battle  fought  there 
ix.  231. 

Edgeware,   or  Edgeworth,  in| 
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Middlefex,  with  a  defcription 
of  the  fine  feat  built  by  the 
late  earl  of  Chandos,  novr  de- 
ilroyed  vi.  60. 

Edmonds  (Sir  Thomas)  his  lif« 
iii.  182. 

Edmund  (St.)  Liberty  of,  in  Suf- 
folk viii,  257. 

Edyftone  Rock,  with  a  remark- 
able light  houfeinDevonfliira 
iii.  \%ii  Blown  down  by  a 
ftorm  ibid. 

Effingham,  in  Surry  ix.  109. 

Egerton  (Thomas)  lord  Chan- 
cellor, his  life  ii.  41. 

Egglefton,  in  Yorkshire  x.  2I7» 

Egham,  in  Surry  ix.  90. 

Egiefton,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  284. 

Egremont,  in  Cumberland,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  its  caftte 
iii.  6. 

Egton,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  269. 

Eimot,  a  river  of  Weftmoreland, 
its  courfe  ix.  240. 

Eland,  or  Ealand,  in  Yorkfhire 
X.   243. 

Elden-hole,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire  iii, 
94. 

Elenborough,  in  Cumberland 
iii.  9. 

Ellenferds-Mere,  in  Berks  i. 
67. 

Elephant,  the  bones  of  one  found 
at  Burton  in  Saffex  ix.   176. 

Elham,  in  Kent  v.    107, 

Eling  (Great  and  Little)  in  Mid- 
dlefex  vi.  46. 

Ellerton,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  252, 

Ellelborough,  in  Bucks  i.   148, 

Ellefmere,   in   Shropfhire  viii» 

78. 
i'K.,  in  Cambridgefhire  i.  272. 

— — ,  in  Somerfetfhire,  the  an- 
tiquities found iherev:;;.  i.^"], 

Ehnley,  in  Worcelterfhire  v.  88. 

Elmore,  in  Gloceflerfhire  ir. 
117. 

Elfdon,  in  Northumberland  vii. 

illU'eej 
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Elftree,  in  Hertfordfliire  iv.  252. 

Elfynge  (Henry)  his  life  ix.  69. 

Eitefley,  or.Ellefley,  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire  i.  263. 

Eltham,  in  Kent,  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  the  palace  v. 
125. 

Elvers,  a  kind  of  fmall  filh  re- 
fembling  young  eels  iv.  98. 

Elveftow,  in  Bedfordniire  i.  27. 

Elwy,  a  river  of  Denbighshire, 
its  courfe  iii.  71. 

Ely,  city  of,  in  Cambridgefiiire 
i.  26'/. 

Emmfey,  in  Yorkfiiire,  its  mo- 
nallery  x.  "225. 

Enborn,  in  Berks,  with  a  re- 
markable cuftom  of  the  ma- 
nor i.  98. 

Enfield,  in  Middlefex  vi.  67. 

fingland,  in  general  defcribed, 
Pref.  Its  extent,  advantages 
and  difadvantages,  conftituti 
on  of  its  government.  Courts 
of  juftice,  civil  and  ecclefia 
ftlcal  divifions  ibid. 

^nlham  or  Eynlham  Abbey,  in 
Oxfordfhirevii.  244.  An  en- 
£;raved  view  of  it  245. 

Epitaph,  a  remarkable  one  at 
Conway  i.  209, 

Epping,  in  Eflex  iv.   17. 

Epibni,  in  Surry  ix.  121.  Its 
wells  122. 

Epworth,  in  Lincolnfliire  v.  269. 

Eringo,  or  Sea  holley,  defcrib- 
ed, and  its  medicinal  ufes  iv. 

10. 

Erith^  in  Cambridgelliire  i.274. 

— - — ,  inHuntingdonfliire  V.  15, 

Erth  (St.)  in  Cornwall,  antiqui- 
ties found  there  ii.  187. 

Erwafli,  a  river  of  Nottingham- 
fhire  vii.   132. 

Elham  (Vale  of,)  in  Worcefter- 
ihire  x.    79. 

Efliam  or  Evefliam,  in  Worce- 
fterfliire  x.  86.  Its  abbey 
87.  A  decifive  battle  fought 
there  83. 

Hdk^r,  in  Surry,  with  a  parti- 
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cular  defcriptiort  and  an  ea* 

graved  view  of  Efher -place, 

the  feat  of  the  late  Henry 

Pelham,  Efq;  ix.  83. 
Eflerug,  in  Bucks  i.   152. 
ElTex  defcribed  iv.  3, 
Efton,  orEafton,  in  Wiltlhirc, 

its  priory  x.  21. 
Eton  college,  in  Bucks  i.  139.        hi 
Evelyn  (John)  his  life  V.  J  41.         «■ 
(John)  fon  to  the  former, 

his  life  v.  143. 
Evenlode,  a   river  of  Oxford- 

fhire,  its  courfe  vii.   175. 
Everfley,  in  Hampshire  iv.  199, 
Eveshot,  in  Dorfetshire  iii.  248. 
Eure  or  Iver,  in  Bucks  i.  143. 
Eufton,  in  Suffolk,  the  feat  of 

the  duke  of  Grafton  ix.  30. 
Ewell,  in  Surry  ix.   119, 
Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire  vii.  194. 

Antiquities  found  there  195. 
Ewenny,  in  Glamorganshire  iv. 

87. 

Ewton's  Caftle,  in  Surry  ix .  lo?.      "j 

Ex,  a  river  of  Devonshire,  its       a 
courfe  iii.  126.  ^ 

Exeter,  in  Devonshire  iii.  135. 
A  great  quantity  of  Roma* 
coins  found  there  136.  Th« 
religious  houfes  formerly  in 
this  city  and  its  neighbourliood 
141.  The  cityfacked  and  burnt 
by  the  Danes  143.  Befieged 
and  taken  by  William  the 
Conqueror  144?  &c. 

Exhalation,  a    very    furprizinj 
one  in  Merionethshire  vi.  19. 

Exmouth,    in    Devonshire    iii, 

149- 
Eye  or  Aye,  in  Suffolk  ix.  9. 
Its  monaftery  10. 

F. 

FAIRBACH,  inCaermar* 
thenshire  i.   184. 
Fairford,  in  Glocefterfnire,  with 
a  defcription  of  the  fine  p^int  • 
ed  window  of  its  church  iv. 
loy. 

Fiikenharaj 
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Fikenham,  in  Norfolk  vi.  268. 
Fal,  a   river   of   Cornwall,    its 

courfe,ii.  48. 
Falmouth,  in-  Cornwall  gi.  .173. 

Sjme  account  of  itsCaft^e  i  ;4. 
Fanshaw  (ftichard)  his  ii.e   iv. 

275. 
Fareham,  in  Hampshire  iv.  i63. 
Farley  Caftle,  in  Somerfershire, 

with  an  engraved  view  of  it 

viii.    148. 
F^rlcj',  in  Wiltshire  x.  32. 
Fafmington,    in    Gloceltershire 

iv.   143. 
Farn^Ifland,  in  Northumberland 

vii.   III.. 
Farnilon,   in  Northamptonshire 

vii.  61. 
Farnham,  in  Surry  ix.  98.     An 

enpraved   view    of  thi*.   ruins 

of  its  caftie  99. 
farringdon,    or    Farrendon,    in 

Berks  i.   102. 
Faitolff(S  r  John)  his  life  vii.  7. 
Fawey  or  Fowey,  a  river  of  Corn 

wall,  its  courfe  ii.  47. 
Fawley  (Great)  in  Berks  i,  67. 
Fazely,  in  Staffer  Jshire  viii.  212. 
Fell  ('joh:i)  his  life  i.    118. 
I'elley,  in  Nottinghamshire  vii, 

153- 
Fe  narr,  in  Northumberland  vii. 
.     98. 
Fens,  of  Cambridgeshire  i.  221 . 

of  Lincojn  itire  v.  226. 
Feiry  S.ritfcrdj  in  Bucks  i.  164. 
Fen  on,   (Elijah)  the   pcet,    his 

ii;e  viii.   247, 
Fer:ybr;\'ge,    m   Yorkshire    x. 

166. 
Feversham,  in  Kent  v.    59.      ^ 
F;nchal  priory,  in  the  CDjn'"y  of 

Durham  iii.  279. 
Fi-.ichamitead,  in  Berks  i.  104. 
FindoT;,  in  Sudex  ix.   165. 
Fielding    (Henry)    the    EagHsn 

Cervantes,  his  life  vi^  f5r . 
Fin  hed  Vriory,  in  Norlhinjpton- 

shire  vii.  63. 
Fifcard   or    Fishcard,    in   Peni- 

br-^keshire  yii.  281. 


Fish,    the    method    of  catching 
them   in   Brecknock-Mere  i. 
1-4- 
Fifzhcrbert   (Sir   Anthony)    his 

life  i.i.  123. 
flamborough  Head,  a  promon- 
tory of  Yorkshiie  x.-  280, 
Flame,  arifing  fiom  a  fpring  in 

Shro,  shire  vii..  27. 
FlamAed,  in  Hertfordshire  iv. 

258. 
Flamileed  (John)  his  life  iii.  112. 
Fianesford,'in  Herefordshire  ir. 

•233- 
FlaKley,  in   Glcceftcsshire    iv, 

119. 
Fleer,  in  Linccinshire  v.  245. 
Fletcher  (Giles)  his  life  v.  "137. 
Fietchiiig,  in  Sflir^x  ix.    xSo. 
Flint,  with  an  engraved  view  of 
the  ruins  of  its  caftle  iv.  68. 
Flintshire  defcribed  iv.  63. 
F.itcham,  in  Norfolk,  iis  prio- 
ry vi-  261. 
Flixton,  in  SufToik,  its  nunner> 

ix.  8. 
."loddon,     in    Ncrthumberiai-.d, 
famous  for  ti.e  bactie  foughc 
near  it  vii.  116. 
Folkingham,  in  Lincolnshire  v, 

250. 
Foikitor.e,  in  Kent  v.  105. 
Ford,  in  Devosish're   iii.    133. 
with  an  engraved  view  of  it» 
.  abbey  134  - 

Fordham,  in  Cambridgefaire  i. 
^  270. 
Foriing-Eridge,   in   Hampf]:irc 

iv.  202. 
Fordv/ich,  in  Kent  v.  77, 
Foreland  (North  and  Soutl:)  Ia 

Kentv.  '2q. 
Forenefs  cr  Fournefs  Ab'jcy,  ia 

lancafiiire  v.    1  79. 
Fcf-i-Dyke,    in    Lincolniliire    v, 
.  -i3. 
Fofcer  (Samuel)  an  eminent  mi* 

themi-ician,  h  s  life  vii.   8^. 
■'•"ctherir.gHy,    in  Ncr.hamptan- 

fliiievii.  70. 
I'-'culncfs,  in  El!ex  iv.   30. 
C  Fuuntaine't 
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Fountalne's  Abbey,  in  Yorkfliire 
with  an  engraved  view  of  il 
X.  196. 

FoweyorFawey,  a  river  of  Corn- 
wall, its  courfe  ii.  47. 

Fmvey  or  Fawey,  in  Cornwall 
ii.  157.  Its  caftle,  with  an 
engraved  view  of  it  ii.  .1 58. 

Fowler  (Edward)  his  lifeiv.  154. 

Fox  (Edward)  his  life  iv.  124. 

——-(John)  the  famous  martyro- 
logill,  his  life  v.  255. 

•• (Richard)  a  famous  ftatef- 

.   man  and  bllhop,  his  life  vi.  7. 

Foxes  of  Cornwall,  fometimes 
made  fo  tame  as  to  follow  their 
matters  like  f^anieis  ii.  1 1 1 . 

Framlingham,  in  Suffolk  ix.  12. 
Anengravedviewofitscaftleis- 

Frampton,in  Dorfetlhireiii.  233. 

Free-ftone,  in  Nottinghamsliire 
vii.   134. 

—--in  Dorfetshire  iii.  210.  220. 

of  Oxfordlhire  vii.   180. 

Frenfham,  in  Surry  ix.   101. 

Friend  (Dr.  John)  a  learned  phy- 
iician,  his  life  vii.  86. 

.FrirheIftoke,inDevonfiiireiii.i7o 

Frcbiflier  (Sir  Martin)  an  excel- 
lent navigator,  his  life  X.  152. 

Frodiliam,  in  Chefiiire  ii.  30. 

Frogwood-heath, inSurryix.il  7. 

Frome,  or  Froom-Selwood,  in 
Somerfctfiiire  viii.   145. 

Fulhani,  in  Middiefex  vi.  45. 

Fuller  (Thomas)  his  life  vii.  77. 

Fuhnere  or  Foulmere,  in  Cam- 
bridgeliiire  i.  234. 

Fy field  or  Fyfehyde,  in  Berks 
i.  loo. 

G. 

CAiniborough,    in   Lincoln- 
___'     fiiire  V.  269, 
Giii:(Theophilus)h.is  life  iii.  2C0, 
Gamlingay,   in    Cambridgeshire 

i.  261 
Ganal,  or  Canal  Creeic,  in  Corn- 

v/ali  ii.  49. 
Gardiner    (Stej-l-en)    biiliop    of 

Winchefier,  his  life  ix.  28. 
Garford,  inljji-^si.  ico. 
(jargrave,  in  Yorkinire  :c.  ^23. 


Garftang,  in  Lancafhire  t.  175. 
Gaftrell  ( Francis)  bifhop  of  Chaf- 
fer vii.  85. 
Gatefiiead,  in  the  county  of  Dur« 

ham  iii.  282. 
Gauden  (Jolui)  his  life  iv.  59. 
Gatton,  in  Surry  ix.   115. 
Gawthorp    Hall,  in  Yorkfhire, 
the  feat  of  Edward  Lafceiles, 
Efq;  X.    175. 
Gay  (John)  an  excellent  poet, 

his  life  iii.  159. 
Gedney,  in  Lincolnfhire  v.  245. 
Geldable    land,  a  franchife   or 

liberty  of  Suffolk  viii.  257. 
George's  Ifland  (St.)  in  Corn- 
wall ii.  156. 
George's  (St.)  Fields,  in  South- 

wark  ix.  63. 
Germains  (St.)  in  Cornwall  ii, 

149.     A  priory  there  150. 
Gibfon  (Edmund)  bilhop  of  Lon- 
don, his  life  ix.  277. 
Gilbert  (William)  a  learned  phy<« 
'     fician,  his  life  iv.  46. 
Gilling,  in  Yorkfhire  X.  214. 
Gillingham,  L\  Dorfetfhire  iii, 

245. 
Gilpin(Bernard)fliIedtheApoftie 
of  the  North, his  life  ix.  271. 
Gifborn,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  224. 

Its  rich  priory  ibid. 
Gifborough,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  26.^, 
Glamorganfhirc  defcribed  iv,  76. 
Glanford  Bridge,  inLincolnfIiir« 

V.  266. 
Glanvili  ( Jofeph)  his  lif'e  iii.  183, 
Glaffan,  in  Worcellerfhire,  the 
feat  of  Charles  Walcot,  Efqj 
X.  115. 
GlafshamptonjinV/orceftershire^ 
the  leat  of  Charles  Walcor, 
Efq;  X.    115. 
Glaftonbury,    or     Glafleibury^ 
in  Somerfetfliire,  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  its  rich  ab- 
bey viii.   150.     An  engraved 
view  of  the  ruins  of  that  fine 
ftru(Sure  152.     Its  medicinal 
fpi'ing  155. 
Gieafton^  in  Lancafliire  v.  180. 
Gio- 


fiKoceftsi*,  the  capital  of  the 
couaty  iv.  no.  Its  ancient: 
religious  houfes  114.  A  con- 
cife  hiftory  of  the  city  116. 

Glocefterfliire  defcrihed  iv.  95. 

Gnofdl  or  Gnoftal,  in  Stafford- 
fhire  viii.  234. 

Glyder,  a  prodigious  heap  of 
ftones  inCaernarvon.liire  i .  20  r . 

Godalmin^,  commonly  called 
Godlimin,  in  Surry  ix.   lor. 

Goddard  (Jonithan)  his  life  v.  40. 

Godmaiichefter,  in  Huntiagdon- 
fliire  V.   7. 

Godmanham,inYorkfh:rex.2S2. 

Godolphin,  in  Cornwall  ii.   i8z. 

Godfhill,  in  Hampfliire  iv,  202. 

Godftone,  in  Surry  ix.   116. 

Godflow,  in  Oxford/hire,  its 
nunnery,  with  an  eo:raved 
▼iew  of  it  vii.  240. 

Godwin  (Dr.  Thomas)  his  life 
i.   103, 

-—— (Francis)  bi/hop  of  Here- 
ford, his  life  vii.  76. 

Gogartly,  in  Ciernarvoulkire  i. 

210. 

Gold,  found  in  Corr.'.rall  il.  102. 

GoJtewell,  in  Lincolnfhire  vi.  4, 

Gold  Mine  difcovered  in  Glo- 
cefterfhtre  iv.  io->. 

Golden  Vale,  in  Herefordfhire 
iv,  230. 

Golvadneic-barro\';',  in  Cornv/all, 
remarkanle  antiquities  found 
there,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ii.   172. 

Goodrich  Cauie,  in  Kereford- 
ihire  iv.  232,  An  engraved 
■view  of  its  ruins  233. 

Goodwin  Sands,  near  the  coift 
of  Kent  V.  92. 

Goodwood,  in  Sufiex,  the  /cat  of 

thedukeof  Richmond  ix,  I  72. 

'  Goring  Houfe,  in  EfiTex  iv.   12. 

Gofport,  in  Hampfliire  iv.  167. 

Gotham,  in Kottinghamfli-re  vii. 
152. 

GoudhurA,  in  Kent  v.   116, 

Grace-Dieu,  a  famous  nunnery 
in  Leicsfieriliir-*  v.  204. 
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Grace-Dieu,  inMonmouthihire: 


VI.  212. 

Gra'ton,  in  Northamptonihirfc 
vii.  51. 

Gram  pound  or  Grampont,  in 
Cornwall  ii.   164. 

Grampus,  a  flfii  on  the  Cornifh 
Coaft  ii.  57. 

Granite,  of  different  kinds,  ia 
Cornv/all  ii.   78. 

Grantcefter,  in  Cambrid^fhirt 
i.  236. 

Granville  (Denis)  hisli'eii.  13d 

Graves  of  the  men  of  Ardwy, 
in  Merionethfnire  vi.   15. 

Gravefend,  in  Kent  v.  46. 

Grays,  in  Eflex  iv.  28. 

Great  Britain,  in  general  de- 
fcrihed Pref.  Corn,  its  plen* 
ty  in  En:;land  ibid.  Conftitu- 
tion  of  England  W/i. 

Great  Chefters,  in  Northumber- 
land vii.   127, 

Great  Wer.lock,  or  Much  Wen- 
lock,  in  Shropfhire  viii.  54, 
An  engraved  vje-.v  of  the  re- 
mains of  its  abbey  55.  A  re- 
markable nunnery  anciently 
there  ibiJ. 

Greaves  (John)  his  life  iv.  217. 

Green,  a  vii  age  in  Suffsx  ix, 

177. 
Green-call!e,   in   Caerm^.rtlien- 

Ihire,  with  an  engraved  view 

i.   1S5. 
Greenfield,    in   LlncoIrAire   v, 

263. 
Greenviie  (Sir  Bevil)  his  life  ii, 

238.  . 

Greenwich,  in  Kent,  with  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  its  ho- 
fpital  v.   15.     l:s  park  37. 

Grefliam  (Sir  Thomas)  his  lift 
vi.  184. 

^S:r  Richard)  vii.  23. 

(Sir  John)  v:i.  27. 

Grotabridge,  in  Yorkihire,  its 
Reman  antiquities  x.  215. 

Gretham,  in  the  coun'.yof  Dur- 
ham iii.  262. 

Grethnd,  in  Yorkfijire  x.  244.» 
C  t  ^  G.»Yr 
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Crew  (Nehemiah)  an  excellent 
piiiloloplier  and  botanift,  his 
iifj  ix.  211. 

Grey  (Lady  Jane)  her  I'fe  v.  215. 

Cjiimlby,  ia  Lincolniliire  v.  264. 

GriLiiilhoi-p,  ill    Lir.coiuihire    v. 

(31  iidal  (Edmund)  his  Lfe  iii.  52. 
Gi in^Iey,  in  Notringhamfh.re  vii. 

Qrinileaa  EafL)inSuirex  ix.  i  79. 
Gi-imltoa,(S;r  Harbottie)  his  life 

Giiiijy  CLillle,  in  Derbyfiiii-c  ui. 

107. 
Grii'inond  orGrofTcmonr,  in  Mun- 

mouihfliirc  vi.  211.     With  an 

engraved  view  of  the  ruins  of 

its  calti?  212. 
Gi'omond  or  Grofmont   Abbey, 

in  Yoikfhire  x.  269. 
Grccto,  a  curious  one  near  Clif- 
ton, in  Glocelterfhire  jv.  127. 
Grove  (Henr})a  learned  divine, 

his  life  viii.   171. 
GuJcUon,  in  Cornwall  ii.  226. 
Guew,  one  of  the  Sciiiy  Ifiands 
,    delcribed  ii.  262. 
Gu  iciborough,  inNorrhampton- 

fhire   vii.   58.     With    an    vn- 

giaved    view   of  tlie   ruins  of 

its  calVie  ix.  93. 
Ga^meribury  Houfe,  in  Middle- 

i'e!i  vi.    46. 
Gunt.:r(EJ.iu;nd)  his  life  iv.  286. 
GvviLh:an,  in  Cornwall,  feverai 

rem. likable  an;iquicies   there 

11216. 
Ci;\'s  CwiT,  in  WarwickHiirc  ix. 

2l2. 

H. 

Y.  ■"([  A  CKF ALL,  in  Yorkfli ire , 

^X  the  lea::  and  orn?.nienfeo 
g!  nur.ds  of  Mr.  Aiflabie,  par- 
tio'Laily  d.fcribed  x.   198. 

Kackne;'-,  in  Middlefex  vi.  69. 

Haddon  (Dr.  Waber)  lus  bfe  i. 
171. 

Hadieigh,  in  Eflex,  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  the  ruins  of  i^^ 
calfle  iv.  32. 

,liadley,  iu  Suffolk  ix.  16. 
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Hadrian's  Vallum  defcribed  iii* 
26. 

Magburn  (Eaftjln  Berks  i.  91. 

Ifagneby,  in  Lincclnlhire  v.  261 . 

Kaghmon,  in  Siiroprhii'e,  its 
priory  viii.  44. 

Plagley,  in  Worccfteifliire,  the 
feat  of  the  lord  Lit.eiion,  wiill- 
a  defcription  of  its  fine  orna- 
mented grounds  x.  107. 

Flaigh,  ia  Lancafbire  v.   167. 

HaiiweiVon,  in  Huntiagdonfhire 
V.   77. 

Halifax^  in  Yorklliire  x,  240. 
The  manner  in  which  tlicfe 
who  fleie  cloth  were  former- 
ly punifhed  there  242. 

Haling,  an  illand  of  Hampfliire 
iv.   162. 

Kaliaton,  in  Leicefterlhire  v. 
210. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew)  his. lift:  iv. 

13  5- 

Males  Abbey,  in  Glocelterfliire 
iv.   146. 

Hales  (Stephen)  his  life  v.  145, 

— -(Jvlin)  lUledThe  Ever  Me- 
morable, his  life  viii.   116.. 

Hales  Owen,  in  Shropfnire,  with 
ail  engraved  view  of  the  re- 
mains of  its  abbey  viii.  61. 

rialefworth,  in  SuiTolk  ix.  3. 

Hall  (Dr.  Joleph)  his  iiic  v. 
217. 

Maliey  (Edmund)  an  CAcellent 
aftronomer,  his  ii:e  vj.   193. 

Halnaker,  in  Suffex,  a  feat  thaC 
belonged  to  the  late  countefs 
"Do.vagerof  Derbj  ix.   17Z. 

Haiitcad,  in  ElTcx  iv.   39. 

Fiaboi  or  Kaulton,  in  Chtiliire,  ' 
with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
caftle  ii.  31. 

liamor  rlams,in  Berkfhi';ei.  80. 

Ham  farm,  in  Surry,  the  feat  of 
the  E'lrl  c'f  Portmore  ix.  85, 

Ham.blc,  in  Hampfiiife  iv'.-  174. 

.Iainmjrlmi.th-j  in  Midd.efex  vi. 

47- 
ifammand  (Henry)  a  learned dl- 
V  i.e^  his  life  ix.  89. 

Hairpall, 
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Hampail,  in  Yorklhiie,  its  pri- 
ory X.   153. 

Hamp  en  ('i.^reat  and  Li:tle)  in 
Hiici>s  i.   147. 

ILiinpiijire  delciibed  iv.   157. 

HampileaJjin  IVliJdlefex  ^i.6i. 

H:-iniited-M<irihal,in  Berks  i.99. 

Jlain;.ton,  or  Minching   i-Iain,->- 

,    to;i,  in  Giocefterlli  re  iv.  122. 

Hamp  on,  in  Ivliddlcfex  vi.  35. 

Hami'tcn  Court,  in  Midd  eftjx, 
wi;h  an  engraved  view  of  the 
^5alace  vi.  36,  A  djicripiion 
of  iis  feveral  apartmen.s.  j&c. 

Hampton  Court,  in  Jiertrzid- 
iiiire,  the  feat  ot  the  lait  Eari- 
ci  ConIni;iby  iv.  233.  •   . 

Hanicy,  in  Worcelleriliire  x. 
99. 

Hanmer  (Sir  Thomas)  feme  ac- 
count of  his  life  iv.    74. 

Hanmer,  in  Fliut.'hire  iv.   74. 

Hariflcpe,  in  i5.!ck.s  i.   168." 

Hanwonh,  in  MidJ.efex  vi.  35. 

Harborne,  in  SiiiifFcrdihire  viii. 

243. 

Plarbottle,  in  Ncr.huir.Wria/d 
vii.   105. 

Hardham,  in  SuHex  ix.   165. 

Hardknct  hiii,  in  CumbcrianJ 
defcribed  ii.   278. 

Harefbury,  in  Wiitihire  x.  64. 

Harlech,  in  Marionethfliire  vi. 
18.  An  engraved  view  of  its 
caftle  19.  A  ftjrprizing  fiery 
exiialarion  riiixig  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood jbfd. 

Harlefton,  in  Norfolk  vii.  9. 

HarIing(Eaft)in  Noifo!k\ii.  1 1 

Harlcv/,  in  Effex  iv.   18. 

Harlow-hiil,  in  Yoikfuire  x. 
232. 

Harmon  (St.)  in  RaJnorfhire 
vjii.   II. 

Harpld,  in  Bedfordfliire  i.   31. 

Harold'^  Ewias,  in  Hereford/hire 
iv.  230. 

Harrington  (James)  an  emineni 
political  writer,  Ins  life  vii. 79 

Harringworth,  in  No.  thairpton 
fhire  vii.  62. 
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Harriot    (Thomas)    ?.n   eminent 

matlieraatician 5 hi s li fe  vj i .  2 ^ 4» 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in  Middie- 

fcx  \i.   59. 
r^aiiley    C.ift'e,    in   Yorkshire, 

wi(h  an  engraved  view   of  its 

ruins  x.   206. 
Harfnet  (Saniue-)  !us  life  iv.  47. 
Mat  ting  (3<3u-h)  in  S.iiic,  ix  i  76. 
HaitfielJ,  inSjffiXix.   18 r.    ' 
llaribnJ  in  Devonfliire  iii.  167. 


Lart  ..  nury  or 


H-ril^b^r^Xaii 


in  Worctfterflii  e  x.  114.  An 

engraved^view  of  it  115. 
Harriepcol,     in    the    county    of 

Du;lnni  iii.  262.     A  med/ci- 

n?.l  fjjri'og  found  thrre  260. 
Harvey  (Dr.    Wiliian)   a  cc  e- 

b raced   ptiyfe^aa^  hxs   life    v. 

106. 
Haiwich,  inElTeciv.  49. 
Flarwood,  in  Yorkfliire  x.   232. 
rlafconib,    in  Surry  ix.   102-. 
Fi  ilemere,  in  Surry  ix,   102.. 
H' iiiin!!:;ton    or    Hafiingdcn,    in 
'    Lj^r.cHihire.v.   188. 
Ha. tings,  in  Suflcx  ix.   14.3. 
Maitield,  in  Eilex  !v     18. 
Ma.fiL'id  Pcvenl,  in  ElTex  iv.  35, 
I-i?tS;ld,   in    Hertfordihire    iv. 

28z. 
i'laiharieigh,  in  Devonlhire   i^i. 

Hdv  nt,  an  ifiand  cf  Hamp-biie 

iv.    162. 
Haverfotd  Weft,  in  Pcinb.oke- 

shire  vii.  2^"5.  ics  pf-civ, \v-,;i 

an   engraved  view  cl  iii  iii.ns 

276. 
Haverhill,  in  SulTolk  ix.   22. 
Haverholm,inLinco:usi-.jfcv.2(2. 
Haughton-conquelf  paik  i.  41. 
Hawarden,  .n  Fiintjhx. />vi  }.  an 

engraved  view  of  ihe   rains  of 

its  caftle  '.v.  65. 
Hawes,  in  Yorkshire  x.   218, 
Hawkcefterrig,   in   Yorkshire  x. 

231. 
Hawkhurft,  in  Kent  v.   115. 
Hawkins(SirJohn)  isli  eiii.  182. 

(Sir  isichard).uslifeiii*i '.... 

C  3  iicW..s- 
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Hawkshead,  intancashire  v.  180, 

Havv'nes,  in  Bedfordshire  i.  27. 

Haws-vrarer,  a  lake  of  Weft- 
moreland  defcribed  ix.   263. 

Hay,  in  Brecknockfhire  i.  129. 

.Ha3lfham,  in  SmTex  ix.    148. 

Hearn  (Thomas)  his  life  j.  121. 

Keath  (North)  of  Lincolnlhire 
V.  226. 

— (South)  of  Lincolnfliire  V.226. 

J:'ia;her,  in  Leicefieifliife  v. 
206, 

lieddingtcn,  in  Wiltfhire,  an- 
ciently ?  Roman  town  x.  61. 

Hed2:e  Chick er,  a  bird  of  the 
Scilly  iflands  ii.  246. 

Jledky,  in  Surry  ix.    122. 

in  Yorkfliire  X.  172. 

Heiffbury,  or  Heightfbury,  in 
Wiltshire  x.  64. 

Kel,  a  river  of  Cornwall,  its 
courfe  ii.  48. 

Helage,  in  Yorkfliire,  its  prio- 
ry X.   1 75. 

Jlelagh   Park,   in   Yorkiliire  x. 

174. 
Pleien's  (Sr.)  one   of  the   Scilly 

iflands  defcribed  ii     265. 
(St.)  near  Derby,  a  mo- 

nsftery  cf  >\iiguftin canons  iii. 

114. 
(Sr.)  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight 

iv.   215. 
.JieSgay,    in    Norfolk    vi.    251. 

The  inhabitants  frequently  in 

fefted  with  field  mice  Hid. 
Ilell-kertles,  in  the   county  of 

Durham  iii-  270. 
JRelfton,  in  Cornwall  ii.   178. 
Hemingburgh,  in  Yorkflxire  x 

251. 
Ueraf  ftead,    in    Glocefterfliire 

iv.  117. 
i in   Hertfordfhire     iv 

263. 
Hempton,  in  Norfolk  vi.  268. 
lienbury,  in   Glocefterfliire  iv. 

130. 
Hendred  (Eift)  Berks  i.  83. 

. (Weft)  Berks  ibid. 

Kenfieid,    in  SuiTex    ix.    i6i, 


Henley  upon  Thames,   in  Ox* 

ford/hire  vii.   192. 
Henley  in  Arden,  in  Warwick- 

fhire  ix.  230. 
Henwood,  in  Warwickflaire  ix. 

206. 
Herbert    (Edward)    baron     of 

Cherbury,  his  life  vi.  233. 
Hereford,    the   capital   of    the 

county  iv.  225.     The   religi- 
ous houfes  once  near  it  228. 
Herefordfhire  defcribed  iv.219. 
Helmllcy,  or   Helmfley  Black- 
moor,  in  Yorkfliire  X.  258, 
Heringby,  in  Norfolk  vii.   6. 
Herring  (Thomas)  archbifhop  of 

Canterbury,  his   life  vii.  31. 
Herlaxton,  in  Lincoln/hire.  An 

helmet   ftudded   with  jewels 

found  there  v.  275. 
Hermitage,   in   Dorfetfiiire  iii. 

234. 
Herringfleet,  in  Suffolk  ix.  5. 
Hertford,  or  Hartford,  in  Hert- 

fordfliire  iv.  27.'. 
Hertfordftire  defcribed  iv.244. 
Hertlebury,      or      Hartlebury 

Caftle,  in   Worcefleriliire    x. 

114.     An  engraved  view  of 

it  115. 
Hervey  (James)  bis  life  vii.  4;, 
Hever  caflle,  in  Ke:  t,  with  an 

engraved  view  of  it  V.   1 10. 
Hexham,    in     Northumberland 

vii.  119. 
Hexton,    in   Hertfordflilre    iv, 

286. 
Hey  den,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  288. 
Heyl,  a   river  of  Cornwall,  it* 

courfe  ii.  49 ^ 
Heylin  (Peter)  an  eminent  Eng- 

lifti  div'ine,  his  life  vii.  250. 
Heyninges,   in   Lincolnlhire    r, 

270. 
Hide  (Thomas)  a  learned  wri- 
ter, his  life  viii.  82. 
High-Crofs,    in    Warwickfhire 

ix.  194. 
Higham,  in  Leiceftershire,   re- 
markable for    the  antiquities 

found  there  v.  208, 

Higham- 
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Higham  Goblon,  in  Bedford- 
fhire  i.  26. 

■ Ferrers,    in    Northamp- 

tonfiiire  vii.  73. 

Higliam-hall,  in  EfTex  iv.   i4» 

Highbury-Barn,  in  Middlefex, 
an  ancient  fortification  near 
it  vi.  66. 

Highgate  Caftle,  in  Cumber- 
land, with  an  engraved  view 
of  ir  iii.  43. 

Highgate,  in  Middlefex  vi.  62. 

High  Wickham,  or  Chipping 
Wycomb,  in  Bucks  i.  f45. 

Highworth,  in  VVilrfhire  x.  4. 

Hilbury,  or  Hilbree,  in  Che- 
fhire  ii.  22. 

Hildefley,  Berks  i.  92. 

Hiliington,  or  Hillingdon,  in 
Middlefex  vi.   59. 

Hilton,  in  StafFordlhire,  its  ab- 
bey viii.  236.  A  particular 
fervice  enjoined  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ellington,  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Hilton 
viii.  237. 

Hinchinbrook,  in  Huntingdcn- 
fhire,  a  village  remarkable 
for  i'-s  priory,  of  wliich  is  an 
engraved  view  v.   14. 

Hinckley,  in  LelceHerfliire  v, 
208. 

Hindcn,  in  Wiltfiiire  x.  69. 

Hingham,  in  Norfolk  vii.   16. 

Hii'.kftone,  in  Cambj  idgefliire 
i.  261. 

Hitcham,  in  Norfolk  vi.  261. 

Hitching,  in  Hertfordfliire  iv. 
285. 

Hithe,  in  Kent  v.  107. 

Hoad  ey  (Benjamin)  a  learned 
prelate,  his  life  v,  122. 

Hobbes  (Thnmas)  his  life  x.  8. 

Hobby-horfe  dance,  a  fport  ob- 
ferved  at  Tucbury  inStafford- 
ihire  ar  Chriftmas  viii.  218. 

Hockliffe.  inBedfordlliire  i.  37. 

Hockold,  or  Hockwcld,  in  Nor- 
folk vii.  22. 

Hoddefdon,  in  Hertfordfliire 
Ir.  270. 
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Hodfdon,    in  Hcrtfordlhire  iv. 

270. 
Hody   (Humphrey)    a   learned 

divine,  his  life  vii.  32. 
Hogarth    (William)   an  excel- 
lent comic  painter,   his  iif« 

vi,  204. 
HogiTiaw,  in  Bucks  i.   156, 
Hegs    Norton,    in   Oxford/hire 

Vii.  254. 
Holbech,    in    Lincolnshire     v, 

24?. 
Holdenby  Pa'ace,  in  Northamp- 

tonfliire,    wiih    an    engraved 

view  of  its  ruins  vii.   47. 
HoJdfworthy,  in  Devouihire  iii. 

168. 
Koikam^  in  Norfolk,    the  feat 

of  the   counteis  of  Leicefter 

defcribed  vi.  263. 
rloiiand,  in  Lincolnihire  v.  229. 
Holies  (John)  the   firit   earl    of 

Ci.  re,  his  life  vii.  169. 

(Denzil)  his  life  vii.  170, 


Holiinglhed  (Raphael)  his  life 
ii.  41. 

Holm,  in  Cimiberland  iii.  23. 

Hohn  PterpcinL,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, v/here  is  the  fine  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Kingfton  vii.  i  5  j . 

Holmes  Chapel,  or  Churcli 
Holm,  in  Cheshire  ii.   3  ;. 

Holmes,  an  illand  on  the  couft 
of  EfTex  iv.   51.  _ 

Holt,  in  Norfolk  vi.  269. 

Holt  (Sir  John)  an  eminent  law- 
yer, his  life  vii.   197. 

Holt  Caftle,  in  Denbighshire 
iii.  75.  An  engraved  view 
of  the  ruins  of  its  cattle  76. 

Holyhead,  in  the  Ifle  of  Angle- 
fey,  wiih  a  view  of  the  church 
i.   5. 

Koly  Ifland,  in  Northumber- 
land, with  an  engraved  view 
of  its  monaftery  and  ca.iie 
vii.   no. 

Holy  Thorn,  at  Glaftenbury  in 
Somerfetfliire  viii,   152. 

Holywell,  a  medicinal  fpring  in 
Cornwall  ii.r4. 
C  4  Holy 
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Kolywell,  in  Flintshire,  with 
Ka  engraved  view  of  Sc.  Wini- 
fred's well  and  caitie  iv.  68. 

liohie  Lacy,  in  Herefordshire 
iv.  229. 

Honiion,  in  Devonshire  iii.  134. 

lico,   in  Sufiex  IX.   147- 

Ho- ;cer    (tlichard)- his  life   ii. 

Hootenhall,  Cheshire  ii.  20. 
Hoop  Norton,    vulgarly   called 

Hogs  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire 

vii.  254. 
Hordeii  Clifr,  in  Hampshire  iv. 

204. 
llofev/eil,  in  Warwickshire  ix. 

Horiv.^',  or  Hurle,  in  Surry  ix. 

liorn  Caftle,  in  Lincohishire  v. 

liorr.hy,  in  Lancashire  V.  190. 
Tl:e  remains  of  its  caftle, 
avj>!i  au  engraved  view    of  it 

Jjornby  Caftle,    in    Yorkshire, 

the'ieat  of  fhe  earl  of  Hoi- 

dern::ls  X.   2  10. 
liornchurch,  in  Elfex  iv.  27, 
liorndon,    in     Efiex,     the   fine 

|;rofpe6t   from   a  hill  near  it 

iv.  29. 
fiorningfea,  near  Cambridge  i. 

,25+. 
PIcrnfey,  in  Middlefex  vi.  67. 

in  Yo!  kshire  x.  2B4. 

Korfey,  an   ifland  on   the  coaft 

of  tficx  iv.   5  I . 
JIor<ham,  S  .   Faiths,    in   Nor- 
folk, a  priory  of  Black  monks 

vi.  2«6. 
Horlliam,  in  SuflTex  ix.   178. 
KoriJey  Parva,  in  Effex  iv.  48. 
Hcri^edkyne^,  in  Suflex  ix.  180. 
Horton,      in     Northumberland 

vii.   1 12. 
Hoiteliam,  in  Suflex,  its  abbey 

ix.   149- 
.Hough  (LV.   John)     bifhop     of 

Worcefter,  his  life  vi.  206. 


Plough  ton.  in  Norfolk,  the  leaf 
of  the  earl  of  Orford  vi,  269, 

Houfe  Steeds,  in  Northumber- 
land, the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
town 'vii.  123.  with  a  view 
of  ivio  altars,  and  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  thofe  and  other  anci- 
quities  found  tliere  vii.   124. 

Hoxne,  or  Hoxon,  in  Suffolk 
ix.  9. 

Howden,  in  Yo  kshire  x.  251. 

Kowel  (James)  his  life  i.   134. 

Howick,  in  Northumberland,  tiie 
feat  of  Sir  Henry  Grey,  bart. 
vii.   108, 

Hudfon  (Geffsry)hislifeviii.  17, 
Dr.  John)  his  life  iii i  11, 


Hughes  (John)  an  eminent  poet, 
his  life  X,   18. 

Hull,  in  Yoikliiire  x.  286. 

Hull  Abbey,  in  Northumber- 
land vii.    108. 

Hull,  a  river  of  Yorkfliiie,  if$ 
courfe  x.   125. 

Hungerford,  in  Berks  i.  65. 

Hunnington,  in  Lir.coinlhire  v, 
278,  Many  Roman  coins 
found  there  ibid. 

Hunltanton,  in  Norfolk  vi.  261, 

Huntingdon,  the  capital  of 
Huntingdonshire  v.  8.  It» 
ancient  religious  houfes  10. 

Huntingdonih  re  defcribed  v..  3, 

Huntington  (Robert)  his  life  iv, 

Huniington,  a  Village  m  Here- 
fordshire iv.  240. 

Huntfpill,  in  Somerfetshire  viii. 
163. 

Hurlers,  a  monument  in  Corn- 
wail  ii.   152, 

Hurling,  a  diverfion  in  Corn, 
wall  defcriled  ii.  125. 

Hurft,  in  Berks  i.    105. 

Hurft  Cattle,  with  an  engraved 
view  of  it  iv.  206. 

HurftmonceauxCnftie,  in  Sufiex 
.  ix.  146.  An  engraved    vieiar 
of  it  147. 

-lurft  Pierpoiat,  in  SulTex  ix. 
161. 

H;jf- 
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Huibandry  of  Kent  v,   2  c. 

• of  Monmouthshire  vi. 

209. 

• of  Norfolk  vi.  238. 

ofOxfordniire  vii.  189. 

of  Suffolk,  vjii.  253. 

•        of    WeftmoreiaRd    ix. 


245. 


267. 


-of  Wilrfhlre  ix.  284. 
-of  Wcrcefteilhirex.  8  i . 
-of  Ycrlilhire    x.    137, 


Hutton-Hall,  in  Cumberland  iii. 
36. 

H>de  (Edward)  earl  of  Claren- 
don, his  life  X.  70. 

Kyle  Lake,  in  Clu'lhire  ii.   19. 

I-Jylton  Caftie,  in  the  county  of 
Durham  iii.  265.  An  en- 
graved view  of  it  266. 

i-'yivaen  GwyJhog,  or  the  re- 
markable Coloffus,  in  Cardi- 
ganihire  i.  289. 

H/the,  in  Kent  v.   107. 
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ACKSON  (ThomaO  his  life 
iii.  287. 
Ickford,  in  Bucks  i.    15 5. 
Jc;k!eiini  ham,  in  Suffoik  ix.  34. 
Ickletcn,  in    Cambrid^cfliire    i. 

23S- 
Idle   or  IdJIe,  a  river  of  ^sTot- 
tinghamfhire,  its    courfe    Vii. 

13-^. 
Jenkings    (Henry)     remarkable 

for  his  great  age  X.    219. 
Jervafe  orjeivail,  in  Yo.kinire, 

i:s  abbey  x.  220, 
Juvinton,  in  SulTex  ix.  148. 
JlwcI  (Joh.r.)  his  life  iii.    194. 
liciieiiOT,  or  Ivelcheltcr,  the  If- 

chniisof  Antoninus,  in  Somer- 

fe  tfhire. many  antiquiiier,  found 

there  viii.    175.     Its  religious 

houfes  I  76. 
ll'arcon'b,  or  Il'crdcomb,  inDe- 

vor.fliire  iii.   162. 
likely,  in  Yoikfiiire,  its  Roman 

anti.^uitiCi  x.  2zy, 
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Ijminfter,  in  Somerfetfliire  Tiii. 

173. 

Ilfley  (Eaft)  in  Berks  i.  92. 

Ingietcn,  in  Yorkfhire  x.   223, 

ingotftone,  in  EfTcx  rv'.   3:?. 

Ii  kfij'h,  on  the  Cornilh  Co. ft  ii. 
62. 

Inun<Ja'icn,  a  dreaJfuI  one  in  the 
va'iey  of  Sr.  John,  in  Cum- 
berland iii.   51 . 

Johafcn  (Benjan^in)  an  excellent 
dramatic  poet,  his  life  vi.  183. 
fSamuei)  a  divine  remark- 


able for  his  fufferings  viii,  245. 
Jones    (Inigo)   a   ce'.ebiated  ar- 

chited;,  his  life  vi.    i'6z. 
Ipfwich,    in   Suffoik    viii.    258. 

The  leaf    of  '^i  homas   Fonne- 

reau,     Efq;     26!.     R<.*!igious 

foundations   in    Ipfwich    2bo, 

263. 
Irford,  in  Linrolnfliire  vi.  5. 
iieby,  in  Cumberland  iii.   13. 
1  cr.-ore,  that  of  Gtocefterlliire 

del'cribed  iv.    102. 
Iron-lfone,  the    manner    of  ex- 

tjading  iron  frc  m  ir,  and  re- 
ducing it  into  fows,  pigs,  and 

bars  v,ii.   197, 
Irron,  in  Cuniberiand  iii.  6, 
Ii  von,  a  fiver  in  Breckncckriire, 

i>s  courle  i.    124. 
Iflchain,    in    Can.bridgeflure    i. 

271. 
Iflehamftead,  in  Bicks  i.  151. 
illeworth,   or    Thiftleworth,   i;i 

Middlefex  vi.  41. 
Ifley  (Weft)  in  B.jiks  i.  67, 
Iflington,  in  Midd'ti'ox  v-.  64. 
Itch:ng,  alfo  called  ihe  Aire,  a 

river  of  ?lam[. (hi;e,  its'courle 

iv.   160. 
I  hon,  a   rivsr   of  Radnorfliire, 

iis  courfe  viii.  4. 
Ivel,  a    river    of  Eedfordihire, 
j      its  courfe  i.  22. 
I  Tver  or  Eure,  in  Bucks  i.   143. 

Ives  (St.)  in  Cornwail  ii.   213. 
j (St  )  in  riuntingdoniliire  v. 

*lv\^A  ho,  in  E.icks  i.   152. 
C  i  J  1  iiirer 
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Juniper  berries,  their  prepara- 
tion and  medicinalufe  i.   136. 

Jult  (Sr.)  many  urns  difcovered 
in  a  barrow  there  ii.  205.  Al- 
io an  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  defcribed  and  explained  by 
acut2o6.  The  exercifes  per- 
formed there  207. 

Juxon  (William)  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  his  life  ix.   170. 

Ivychurch,  in  Wiltlhire,  its  nio- 
naftery  x.  32. 

Jxworth,  in  Suffolk  ix.  30. 

K. 

KAERWENT,  in  Mon- 
mouthlliire,  the  Venta 
Silurum  of  the  Romans  vi.  214. 

Kaio,  in  Caermarthenflii:  e,  fe- 
pulchral  monuments  i.    186. 

Karn  Bofcawen,  in  Cornwall,  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the 
penfile kind,  with  acutii.  19s. 

Karnbree  Hill,  a  confiderable 
number  of  ancient  gold  coins 
found  tliere  ii  217.  And  al- 
fo  two  celts,  of  which  we  have 
given  cuts  219. 

Kaftelh-Karreg,  in  Caermarthen- 
fhire  i.   185. 

Kales  gore,  Berks  i.  92. 

Kaye  (John)  his  life  vi.  283. 

Kelilngtcn,  in  Cornwall  ii.   143. 

Kelp,  how  prepared  in  the  Scil- 
ly  Illands  ii.  249. 

Xemfey,  in  Worcefterfhire  x.98. 

Ken  or  Kent,  a  river  of  Weft- 
moreiand,  its  courfe  ix.  240. 

KenCThom.is)  his  life  iv,  266. 

Kenchel'icr,  a  village  of  Here- 
fordihire  iv.  230. 

Keadal  or  Kirkby  Kendal,  in 
VV'eftmoreiand,  a  Roman  fta- 
lion  ix.  251.  An  engraved 
view  of  its  caftle  252. 

Kenelworth,  in  Warwickfhire 
ix.  214.  An  engraved  view 
cf  its  caftle  215.  And  ano- 
ther of  its  rich  ptiorj  iHU, 


Kennet  (White)  a  learned  pr«« 
late,  his  life  v.   102. 

(Bafii)  his  life  v.   145. 


Kennington,   in  Surry  ix.   126. 

Keufuigton,  in  Middlefex  vi, 
49.  A  defcription  of  the  pa- 
lace, its  furniture  and  garden* 
5-0. 

Kent,  that  coun'  y  defcribed  v.  2 1 . 

Kentbury,  in  Berks  i.  99. 

Kentilh-Town,  in  Middlefex  vi. 

63. 

Kepar,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  280. 

Kerig  y  Drudion,  in  Denbigh- 
fhire,  where  there  are  re- 
markable ftonemonumentSLiii. 
71.  Two  folitary  prifons 
fiippofed  to  have  been  uled 
in  the  time  of  the  Druids  iii. 

Kerris,  in  Cornwall,  ancient  mo*- 
numents  found  there,  particu- 
larly an  urn,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  cut  ii.   192. 

Kefton,  in  Kent  v.   124. 

Kefwick,  in  Cumberland  iii.  48, 
A  journey  from  thence  to  th« 
Wad  mines   49. 

Kettering,  in  Northamptonfhire 
vii.  58, 

Kettlewell,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  222. 

Kevern  (St.)  or  Keveryn  ii   183. 

KevnKaerjinMonrgomeryfhire,     ] 
where  are  the  ruins  of  large 
fortifications,  and  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  vi.  231, 

Kew,  in  Surry  ix.  79. 

Keynfliam  or  Canefham,  in  So*  • 
merfetfhire  viii.   121. 

Keynton  or  Kington,  in  Here- 
fordihire  iv.  239. 

Kidder  (Richard)  biihop  of  Batb 
and  Wells,  his  life  ix.  187. 

Kidderminfter,  in  Worcefler- 
rtiire  X.  101;. 

Kilburn,  in  Middlefex  vi,  61.        ; 

Kilgaran  or  Killgarring,  in  Pern-  '  j 
brokelhire,  with  an  engraved,  . 
view  of  the  ruin*  of  its  caftle 
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Kllham,  In  Yorkfliire  x.  2?o. 
Killhampfon,  a  village  of  Cora- 
wall  ii.   130. 
Killin^wold-Grove,  inYorkfhire 

X.  284, 
Kilmaen    Lhwyd,    In   Caermar- 

thenfhire  i.  T90. 
Kilpin,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  feat 

of  Mr.  Crowe  x.  21?. 
Kimbolton,  the  Kinnibantum  of 

the  Romans  v.  19. 
Kindfthorp,  in  Northamptonfliire 

vii.   47, 
King  (Sir  Peterj  his  life  iii.  T47. 
King's  Arbour,  a  village  in  Mid- 

dlelex  vi.  59. 
Kingfborow-hill,    in   Glocefter- 

fliire  iv.   121. 
Kingfbridge,  in   Devonfhire  iii. 

185. 
Kings    Brumpton,  in   Somerfet- 

fhire  viii.   167. 
Kinglbury,  in  Hertfordfliire  iv. 

257. 

K:ngfclear,in  Hampfhire  iv.  194, 

Kings-hill,  in    ElTex,    he  conrt 

of  the  lord  of  the  manor  held 

there  iv,   31. 

Kings  I  angley,  in  Kertfordfliire 

iv.  262. 
Kings-Lynn,  in  Norfolk  vi.  a?-?. 
Its    ancient    religious    houfes 
257. 
Kings    Mead,    in    Derbyfhire, 
Avhere  was  a  priory  of  Bene- 
diftine  nuns  iii.  11  5. 
Kings  Norton,  in  Wcrcefterfliire 

X.   105. 
Kingfton  Lille,  in  Berks  i.  81. 
Kingfton  upon  Hull,  in  York- 

fliire  X.  286. 
Kingfton  upon  Thames  ix.  8r. 
Kings  Wefton,  in  Glocefterfhire, 
the  feat  of  Edward  Southill, 
Efq;  iv.   128. 
Kin;:fwood,  a    village    of  V/jIt- 
fhire,  furrounded  by   Glocef- 
terlh^re  iv.   ijj. 
K'ngton  or  Keynton,  in  Here- 
ioxdfnixQ  iv.  239. 


3? 
War- 


King'-on,  or  KinetoHj 

wickfiiire  ix.  231. 
Kinver,  in  Stafford/liire  viii.  241. 
JCirbylrelethjinLancalhirev.i  79, 
Kirkby  Lonfdale,  in  Weitmore- 

land  ix.  260. 
Kirk-Michael,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man 

iii.  69. 
Kirk-Ofwald,  in  Cumberland  iii, 

46. 
Kirkby  Moorfide,  in  Yorkfhir* 

X.  262. 
Kirkby  Stephen,  in  Weftmore- 

land  ix.  268. 
Kirkby  There,  in  Weftmoreland, 
a  Reman  ftation,  where  fcve- 
ral  antiquities  have  been  found 
ix.  267. 
Kirkham,  in  Lancashire  v,  172, 

in  Yorklhire,  its  priory 

X,  253. 
Kirk-Leatham,inYorkfIiire,  the 
feat  of  Charles  Turner,  Efqj 
with  his  improvements,  par- 
ticulariv  deicribed  x.  2A4. 
Kirkley  or  Kirklees,  in  York- 

fhire  x.   244. 
Kirkitall,  in  Yorkshire,  its  ab- 
bey  X.    232.     An    eiigraved 
view  of  its  ruins  233. 
Kirkitead,    in   Lincolniliire    v. 

257. 
Kirkrcn  or  Kirtcn,  in  Lincoln- 
iliire vi.  3. 

in  Devonfliire  iii.  173^ 

Kiveton,  inYorkfhire,  the  feat 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  deicrib- 
ed X.    150. 
Knarefoorough,  in  Yorkfliire  x. 
226.     An    engraved    view   of 
the  ruins  of  its  caftie  227. 
Knights  (poor)  of  Windfor  i.  loS. 
Knighton,  in  Radtiorihire  viii.  9. 
Kniverton,    in   Nottinghamfiiirtf 

vii.  153. 
Knoll  (Upper  aid  Lower)  in  So- 

merfetfhire  viii.  1,3. 
Knotsford  or  Knuisford,in  Chef- 
hire  ii.  33. 
I  Kcecon   (Afthiir,)  a  rem  r-':  '•.:». 
I   C  §  aatici-iC 
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ancient  monument,  in  Meri- 

oncihiliire  vi,  20. 
Kydweliy,  in  Caennarthenfhire 

i.   179.  _ 
Kymbel,  in  Bucks  i.   148. 
Kyme,  in  L^ncolnfhire  v.  25^. 
Kj  neton  or  Kington,  in  VViitiliire 

X.  14. 


AC0CK,inWiItfinrex.i2. 
Lambert  Ca^de,  in  Dorfet- 
ihire  iii.  240, 

Xambeth,  in  Surry  ix,  65.  An 
engraved  view  of  Lambeth  pa- 
lace 66. 

1-amberton,  in  Devonfliire  iii. 
17?. 

Lambcurn,  a  river  of  Berkfliiie, 
fhallow  in  winter,  and  full  in 
fummer,  accounted  for  i.  49. 

Lamb'  urn,  in  B';rks  ^  66. 

Lambovrn  dov/ns,  in  Cornwall, 
an  urn  found  t'iere  ii.  223. 

Lamerton,in  Devonfaire  iii.  177. 

Lampeter,  in  Cardiganfliire  i. 
288. 

Lancafliire  defcriheJ  v.   147, 

Lancafter,  the  capiral  of  LaKca- 
/hire,  with  an  engraved  viev/ 
of  its  caitle  v.  173.  Its  reli- 
gious foundations  175. 

Lar.chefier,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  many  antiquities 
.  found  there  iii.  285. 

Lancroft  priory,  in  Cumberland 
iii.  42. 

Langar,  in  Nottinghamfliire,  the 
feat  of  the  lord  vifcount  Hov/ 

Vii.     I57._ 

Lnn^-ley,    in    Leicefterftire    v. 


in  Norfolk  vii.  8. 


Largpcrt,  in  Somerfetfliire  viii. 

3  5  ■/  • 
Lsngrown  or  LoKgtown,  in  Cum- 

btri.  '.id  iii.   39. 
I  anf;v  eng,  in  Caermarthenfliire 

i.   18  ^.   ^ 
Li.niailos,  in  Cornwallii,  157. 


Lanfdovvn,  in  Sonierfefifhirc  nih 
1^0. 

in  WiltHiire,  remarka- 
ble for  a  battle  fought  there 
X.  59. 

Lanthony,  in  Glocefterfhire,  a 
rich  monafcery  anciently  there 
iv.  117. 

Lantarnam,  in  Monmouthfliire 
vi.  225. 

Lantony  Abbey,  in  Monmouth- 
shire vi.  227. 

Lantwarden,  in  Herefordfliire, 
a  per.edt  Roman  camp  th^re 
iv.  239._ 

Lantwill,  in  Glamorganfliire  iv. 

Lapis  ca  iminaris,  found  in  So* 

merf^tihire  viii.  97. 
Lapley,  in  Staffordfhire  viii.  236. 
Lafenby,  in  Yorkfliire,  its  chan- 
try x.  206. 
Laftingham,  inYorklhlrex.  263,. 
Latham,  in  Lancafnire  v.   167. 
Larimer  (Hugh)  bifliop  of  Wor- 

cefter,  his  iite  v.  216. 
Larimers,  in  Bucks  i.  151. 
Lavant,  a  river   of  SulTex,   its- 

courfe  ix.   133. 
Laud  (archbifhop)  his  life  i.  55* 
Lavenden  or  Laundon,  in  Bucks 

i.   168. 
Lavenham,  in  Suffolk  ix.   19. 
Langharn,    Llancharn,    or    Sal- 

charn,  in  Caermarihenfliire  i, 

189, 

•ugh 
Lavington  (Eaft)  in  Wiltfhire  x.^ 

(Weft)    in-  Wiltfhire,. 

where  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl 

of  Abingdon  x.    57. 
Launcefton,  in  Cornwall  ii.   136. 

With  an  engraved  view  of  its 

caftle  I'Mcl.     And  a  defcripti- 

on  of  the  Keep  ioiJ. 
Laund' n  cr  Lavcndon,  in  Bucks 

j.    168. 
Laurcnce-Waltham,in  Berkfliir« 

i.  62.. 

Laurence 
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Laurence  (St.)   in  Cornwall  il. 

231. 

Lawiefs-court,  at  Kings-hill,  in 
Eflex  iv.  31. 

iaweil  in  Devonihire,  a  re- 
markable fpri  g  which  ebbs 
fnd  flows  feveral  times  in  an 
hour  iii.  127. 

Lea,  a  river  of  ElTex,  its  courfe 
iv.  6. 

Lea,  or  Leigh,  in  Wiltfhire  x. 
63. 

Lead,  found  in  Cornwall  ii. 
loi.  .  DiiFerenC  kinds  of  ore 
ibid. 

Lead,  the  particular  qualitiesof 
that  of  Somerletihire  described 
viii.  97. 

Lead  works  in  the  Peak  of  Der- 
by fhire  iii.  88. 

Lead  (Black)  in  what  manner 
found  in  Cumberland  ii.   50. 

Leake  (Sir  John)  his  Hfeix.  62. 

Learn,  a  river  of  Warwick/hire, 
its  courfe  ix.   190. 

Learmouth,  in  Northumberland 
vii.   116. 

Leafowes,  in  Shropfh  re,  the 
feat  and  ornamented  grounds 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Sb.enftone,  particularly  de- 
fcribed  v.ii.  62. 

Leatherhead,  in  Surry  ix.  109. 

Lechiade,  in  Gloceilerfiiire  iv. 
106.  Tl'.e  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man buiding  found  by  digging 
near  that  town  J07. 

Ledbury,  in  Herefordfiiire  iv. 
223.    , 

Leeds,  at^  villige  of  Kent  v. 
129.  An  engraved  view  of 
its  cait;e  130. 

a  town    in  Yorkfhire    x. 

228.  The  remarkable  legu- 
larions  of  its  cloth-market 
230. 

Leek,  in  Staffordfhire  viii.  222. 

Legh,  in  Devonshire  iii.   152. 

Leicefter,  rhe  capiiai  of  Lei- 
ceflerfhire  v.  196.  Its  aati- 
q^uities,    with    an   engraved 
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view  of  an  ancient  Roman 
building  197.  The  religious 
houfes  in  Leicefter  and  its 
neighbourhood,  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  irs  abbey  201 . 

Leicelterniire  defcribed  v.  193. 

Leigh,  in  Lancashire  v.  166. 
in  EfTex  iv.  30. 

Leighs,  or  Leez,  in  EiTex  iv, 
35- 

Leighton,  in  Huntingdonshire 
v.   19. 

Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Bedford- 
shire i.  30. 

Leifton,  in  Suffolk,  its  abbey 
viii.  275. 

Lerch  hill,  in  Surry  ix.  112. 
7'he  fine  profpefts  feen.  from 
thence  113. 

Lei  ant,  or  Lalant^  in  Corn- 
wail  ii.  215, 

Lemingtcn,  in  Hamplhire  iv, 
205. 

Lemmon  Field,  in  Hertford- 
shire, three  Roman  wine  vef* 
fels  dug  up  there  iv.  277. 

Lenham,  in  Kent  v.   131. 

Lenton,  ne-ir  Nottingham  vii, 
T50. 

Leonard's  hill  (St.)  in  Berks,  i. 
115. 

Leomiiifler,  or  Lemfter,  in  He 
rafordshire  iv.   2:^4. 

LeoftofF,  in  Suffolk  ix.  3. 

Leicard,  or  Lifcard,  in  Corn- 
wall ii.  151. 

LeT'nghim,  in  Norfolk  vi,  271. 

L'Eftrange  (Sir  Roger)  his  life 
vii,  30. 

Letheringham,  in  Suffolk,  its 
priory  viii.  267. 

Leftweithel,  or  Loftwithief, 
in  Cornwall  li.  i^g.  A  de- 
fcripcion  0."  ehe  former  mag- 
nificence of  its  caftle  160. 

Lcvington,  in  Suffolk  viii,  270, 
Vaft  beds  of  fhells  found 
there,  ufed  for  improving  the 
!.ind  ibid. 

Lewes,  in  Suffex  ix.   ici.     Art 
J     account  of  its  rich  priory  ibiJ. 

M 
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All  engraved  view  of  its 
ruins  152.  The  battle  fought 
there  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  barons  ibid. 

Lewifham,  in  Kent  y.  124. 

Leyburn,  in  Yorkshire  x.  218. 

Leyterton,  in  Gloceftershire 
iv.  13s.  ,  .      . 

Lhanarth,  in  Cardiganshire  1. 
289. 

Lhanboydy,  in  Caermarthen- 
(hire  i.  191. 

Lhan  Dhewi  Brevi,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire i.  290.  Ancient  in- 
scriptions found  in  that  parilh 

291- 
Lhanelar,   in    Cardiganshire   i. 

293- 
Lhanfanfreid,  in  Cardiganshire 

i.  293.  .       . 

Lhanthew,  in  Brecknockfliire  1. 

127. 

Lhan-uw-Lhyn,  in  Merioneth- 
shire vi.  17. 

Lhech  y  gowres,  or  the  ftone  of 
the  gigantic  woman,  in  Car- 
diganftiire  i.  286. 

Lidden,  in  Kent,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  found  therev.  7  5 . 

Lidford,  in  Somerfetfliire  viii. 

149* 
Lidney,inGIocefterfhireiv.  119. 

Lightfoot  Cjohn)  a  learned  di- 
vine, his  life  vii.   171. 

Lilburne  (]o\\n)  his  life  iii.  288 

Lily  of  the  valley,  its  medicina 
ufes  i.  43. 

Lillediul,  in  Shropfliire  viii.  51. 

Lilly  John)  liis  life  v.   138. 
-(William)  his  life  v.  220. 

Lime,  in  Kent  v.   109. 

Linacre  (Thomas)  his  life  v.  72. 

Lincoin,  the  capital  of  the 
county  V.  279.  Originally  a 
Roman  city  280.  An  engra- 
ved view  of  Lipcola  Caftle 
281.  A  concife  hillory  of 
this  city  282.  The  religious 
houfes  anciently  there  285. 

Lincoinlhire  defcribed  v.  225. 

l-iiidiisfarnj  ox  Hgi^  Jlland^  in 


Northumberland,  with  an  en* 
graved  view  of  its  nionafter^ 
and  caftle  vii.  no. 
Lingfield,  in  Surry  ix.   116, 
Ling  Holm,    a  rocky  ifland    it\ 
Winander   Mere,    in     Weft- 
moreland  ix.  257. 
Linftock,  in  Cumberland  iii.  36, 
Linton, in  Cambridgefhirei.260. 
Lifcard  or  Lefcard,  in  CornwaU 

ii.  151. 

Liiter  (Martin)    his  life  i.    174. 

Litchfield,    a  city   of  Stafford- 

fhire  viii.  204.     Its  religious 

houfes  208. 

Liiherlhall,  or   LudgarfhalJ,  in 

Bucks  i.   155. 
Little  Chefter,  in  Derbylhire, 
the  Derventio  of  the  Romans 
iii.   114. 
Little  Chefters,  in  Northumber- 
land rii.  126. 
Littlemore,     or    Lidmore,    in 
Oxfordlhire,  its  nunnery  vii. 
240. 
Littleborough,  in   Nottingham- 
faire,    the   antiquities    found 
there  vii.  159. 
Lit(l.e   Srretton,    in   Shropfhire 

viii.  38. 
Littleton  (Adam)  his  life  viii.  6  r . 
Littlecon,  feveral  towns  of  that 
name  in  Worcefterfliirex.  88. 
Live t  mere,  in  Suftolk,  the  feat 
ot  Baptilt   Lee,  Efq;  its  or- 
namented  grounds  defcribed 
ix.  30. 
Liverpool,  in  Lancafhire  v.  i6ri 
The  amazing  encreafe  of  its 
trade  162. 
Llamon,  in  Caermarthenfliire  i, 

185. 
Llaaamonach,  or  Llanymmech, 

in  Shropfliire  viii.   8i. 
Llanbadarn  v'awr,  in  Cardigan- 

Ihire  i.   297. 
Llanbedor  St.  Peter,    in  Cardi- 

ganfhire  i.  288. 
Llanblythian  Caftle,  in  Glam.or- 

ganihire  iv.   87, 
,  Llandaff^  in  Giamorganfhire  Iv. 


Ll%a-* 
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Llandllorawr,  in  Caermarthen- 

fhtre  i.  193. 
Llandivea,a  village  inCaermar- 

thenfhire  1.   185. 
Llandogia,  in  Denbighshire  iii. 

76. 
Llandrindod,     in     Radnorfhire 

viii.  9. 
Llancarvan,  in  Glamorganshire 

iv.  87. 
Llandyfell,  in  Cardiganshire  i. 

228. 
Llanedy,   in    Caermarthenfhire 

i.  184. 
Llanelly,   in  Caermarthenshire 

i.  179. 
Llangadoc,  in  Caermarthenshire 

i.  193. 
Llan  Gaedmor,  an  ancient  mo- 
nument  in   Cardiganshire   i. 

286. 
Liangenock,    in    Caermarthen- 
shire i,  179. 
Llanidlos,  in  Montgomeryshire 

vi.  231. 
Llanimdovery,  or  Llanimdofry, 

in  Caermarthenshire  i.   192. 
Llannerchymeadd,   a  village   in 

the  Ifle  of  Anglefeai.  8. 
Llanroft,    in   Denbighshire   iii. 

Llanfannan,  in  Denbighshire  iii. 
82. 

Llantriflent,  in  Glamorganshire 
iv.  88. 

LUnvaier,  a  village  in  the  Ifle 
of  Anglefea  i.  6. 

JLlanvihangle  geneu'r  glyn,  in 
Cardiganfliire,  an  ancient  mo- 
nument i.  297. 

Llanvilling,  in  Montgomery- 
shire vi.  235. 

Llanvoith,  in  Monmouthshire 
vi.  211. 

Llanwenog,  in  Cardiganshire  ib. 
288. 

Ll.mwnen,  in  Cardiganshire  i 
288. 

Llehaiden  Caftle,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, wich  an  engraved  view 
of  its  ruins  vii.  275. 

Lloyd  (Wiiiiam^  Ui*  iife  i»  120, 


Lhvghor,  in  Glamorganshire  ir, 
94. 

Llwyd,  a  river  of  Denbighshire, 
its  courfe  iii.   71. 

Locke  (John)  a  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher,  his  life  viii.  134, 

Lockinge  (Eaft)  Berks  i.  81. 

Lodder,  a  river  of  Weftmore- 
land,  its  courfe  ix.  240. 

Loddington,  in  Leicefter/hire  r. 
211. 

Logan  Stone,  a  remarkable  one 
in  Cornwall  ii.  203.  The 
ufes  to  which  they  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  applied 
ibid. 

Logan  or  Tottering  Stones,  in 
Derbyshire  iii.   103. 

Loinfdale,  in  Lancashire,  it| 
ancient  abbey  v.   170. 

Lokay,  in  Derbyfhire  1  ii.   116. 

Lon,  or  Lune,  a  river  of  Weft- 
moreland,  its  courfe  ix.  240, 

London,  partiularly  defcribed 
vi.  79.  The  antiquity  of 
this  city  80.  Its  original 
gates  82.  The  government  of 
the  city  87.  The  trading 
companies  93.  The  moft  re- 
markable buildings  in  the 
twenty-fix  wards  ;  as  Lon- 
don bridge  100,  the  Tower, 
with  its  curiofities  106,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  that 
ftrufture  107;  the  Cuftom- 
houfe  109  ;  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land 1 1 1  J  Bethlehem  hofpi- 
ta.ljbid.  the  Royal  Exchange 
1 14,  the  Manfion  houfe  of  the 
lord  mayor  116,  Guildhall 
118,  the  college  of  Heralds 
120,  Black  Friars  Bridge  122, 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  124,  the 
college  of  Phyficians  I31, 
Chrift's  hofpital  132,  the 
Temple  136,  &c. 

Longford,  in  Wiltshire  x.  44. 
The  feat  of  the  lord  vilcounc 
Fol'.<ftone  there  x.  45. 

Long  Meg  and^her  daughters,  irj 
Cvtmbeiland  iii,  ^6» 
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Long  Mellford,  in  Suffolk  ix.  19. 

Long  Newron,  in  Wik/hire  x.  10. 

Long  Prefton,  in  YorklTiire  x. 
223. 

Long  Stow,  in  Cambridgefiiire 
i.   262. 

Longtown  or  Langrown,  in  Cum- 
berland iii.  39. 

Looor  Ealt  Loo,  a  river  of  Corn- 
wall, its  courfe 'ii.  47- 

Looe  (Eaft)  a  borough  in  Corn- 
wall ii.    155. 

(Weft)  a  borough  in  Corn- 
wall ii.   156. 

Loftwiihiel  or  Leftweithel,  in 
Cornwallii.  159.  A  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  former  niagniii 
cence  of  its  caftle  160. 

Loughborough,  in  Leiccfterfliire 
v;  203. 

Louth,  in  T.incolnfhire  V.  263. 

Low,  a  river  of  Cornwall,  its 
courfe  ii.  49. 

Lower  (Richard)  his  life  ii.  230. 

Lower  Areley,  or  Kings  Ai  eiey, 
in  Vv'orceiterlhire  x.  113. 

Low  Leyton  or  Leighron,  in  Ef- 
fex  iv.  /  2.  'The  Manor  hcufe 
defcribed  12.! 

Low  Pool,  a  lake  of  Cornwall  ii. 
52. 

LoYv'f h  ( Ur.  Wi -liarn)  an  eminent 
divine,  iiis  life  vj.   195. 

Lov/lhe'-,  a  town  cf  Wel>more- 
iand,  near  wh'ch  is  the  feat  of 
Sir  James  Lowtl.er,  bart.  ix. 
264. 

Lcwth  r  (New)  in  Weftmoreiand 

ix.   264. 

jXudgaifliall    or    Litherfha!!,    in 

J*"'  Bucks  i.   155. 

'^L,u<^Iow,  in  Shropfhira  viii.   31. 

An  engraved  view  of  its'caftie 

32.     Its  religious  foundaUons 

35- 
Ludlow   (Edmund)  a  famous  re 

pi;bi!v-an,  his  lite  x.  65. 
Li'.  ill  eld,  in  Bucks  i.    163. 
Lug,  a    r'.ver    of  He;  efordfnire 

iv,  22  I . 
Luggerihail ,  in  Wiltihire  x . .  2 3 . 


Lulworth   Caftle,    with   an   en- 
graved view  cf  it  iii.  219. 
Lumley,  in  tlie  county  of  Dur* 

ham    iii.    281.     An   engraved 
.view  of  its  caftle  282. 
Lundy  liland,  in  Devonfhire  iii, 

166., 
Lundy,  an  illand  on  the  coaft  of 

Pembrokeihire  vii,  269. 
Luton,  in  Bedfordfhire  i.  26. 
Lutterworth,   in  LeiceftershirQ 

V.   209. 
Lydd  or  Lidd,  in  Kent  v.   113. 
Lyddingfon,    or    Lydditon,    in 

Rutia  ufhire  viii.   14, 
Lyd  oklI,  in  Devonfliire  iii.  171. 
Lydlton,  in  Devonfliire  iii.   170. 
Lydftow,  Lydfton,  or  Lifton,  in 

Devonihire  iii.   170. 
Lyibcrn,    in    Nortliamptonfliire 

vii,   56. 
Lyme,  in  l^orfetftiire  iii.  240. 
Lymefter,  in  Sufti£x  ix.  164. 
Lymingion,  inHampfliire  iv.  205. 
Lynn-Regis,  in  Norfolk  vi.  253. 

Its    ancient    religious   hcufes 

257. 
Lyttietcn  (Sir  Thomas)  bis  life 

iii..  194.       . 

M. 

7^  /f  Acclesfleld,    in   Ciieflilre 
iVi    i.i.  34. 

Machunnis,  in  Caermarthenftiire 

i..  179.. 
Machynleth,    in    Moatgomery- 

ihlrc  vi:  2^0. 
Madernwell,  a  medicinal  fpring 

in  Cornwall  ii.   54. 
■vlaiden    Bradley,   in    Wiit/Iiire 

x.  65. 
Maitien  Caft-ie,  near  Dorchefler 

iii.  230..       ■ 
i^/'.aidev;head,  in  Berkfliire  i.  57. 
Mnidftone,  in  Kentv.  127'.      Se- 
veral,Canoes  dug  up  near  this 

rov/n  128.  , 

MaiJeu,   in  ElTex,  the  Camelo- 

dufum  of  the   Romans  iv.  3?. 

Maiden  (Little)  in  Elfcx  iv.  38. 

Mkidiaih,. 
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Maldfath,  a  creek  in  the  ifle  of  j  Marble  of  different  kinds  in  Staf- 


Anglefea  i.  lo. 


fordfhire  viii.   19' 


Maimelburj/ (William  of)  his  life  ?/!arch,iaCambr;dgeihire  i.  271. 


J.  22.  Defcribesthe  Fens  of 
Cambridgelhire  as  a  cerrelti'ial 
paradife  221. 
Malmelb  iry,  in  Wilrfliire  x.  6. 
All  engraved  view  of  its  ab- 
bey 7. 
J^Ialpas,   in  Chelhire  ii.   5. 

inMonmouthlhircvi.  225. 

Maltby,  in  Lincolnfliire  V:  26?. 
Ma  Icon  or  New  Malcon,  in  York.- 

ihire  x.  254. 
Malvern  (Great)  in  Worcef^er- 
iliire,  formerly  famous  for  its 
abbey,  of  which    there  is  an 
engraved  view  X.   loi. 
Malvern  (Little)  in  Worcefler- 

(hire  x.  loi. 
Mam-tor,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Peak  of  Derbyihrre  iii.  93 
'  Man  (Ifie  of)  defcribed  iii.  54 
Its  ancient  inhabitHnts  and  an 
tiquities  iiiJ.     When  the  in- 
habitants  were   converted  to 
Chriilianity  iii.   c6.     How  its 
ancient  lord  received  hisinve- 
llitures  iii.  6i.     The  council 
of  the  ifland  62.      Its  ancient 
laws  6:5.     The    power   of  its 
bilhop  64 
!ancc 
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Manchefter,     in    Lancafliire    v. 
181.     Monumenrs  of  antiqui- 
ty found  there  185. 
Manganel'e,  a  mineral  found  in 

Cornwall  ii.  87. 
Manningtree   or    Maintree,    in 

Eflex  iv.  49. 
Mannorbeer    Caftle,     in    Pem- 
brokefhire,  with  an  engraved 
view  of  it  vii.  270. 
Mansfield,    in    Kottinghamfliire 

vii.  11:3, 
Mansfield- Wood-Houfe,  in  Not- 

tingharnfhire  vii.   154. 
Manton,  in  Rutlandniire  viii.  20. 
Marble,  grey  kind  found  in  Ox- 
fordfhire  vii.  180. 


Maresiield,  in  Suflex  ix.    180. 
Margate,  in  Kent  v.  83. 
Markby,  in  Lincolnfhite  v.  263. 
Market  Burnham,  in  Norfolk  vi, 

262. 
Market-cell,  in  Bedfordihire  i. 

Maricet  Downham,  in  Norfolk  vi. 


25c. 
[arke 
fterfiiire  v. 


gh,  in  Leice- 
196. 

Market-]  ew,  in  Cornwall  ii.  1 84, 

Market  Ilfley,  Berks  i.  92. 

Market  Lavington  or  italt  La* 
vingron,  in  Wiitfhire  x.   57. 

Market  Overton,  inRutianiihire 
viii.  19. 

Market  Rafen,  in  Lincolnlhire 
V.  267. 

Marlborough,  in  Wiitfhire,  a 
Reman  Itation  x,  16.  Its  re- 
ligious houfes  (7. 

Mariow  (Great)  in  Bucks  i.  144. 

(Little)  in  Buck'  ibid. 

Mar  rick,  in  Yorklhire,  its  nun- 
nery X.  214. 

Marfhfieid,  a  town  in  Glocefler- 
(hire  iv.    130. 

Ma  rfhland,  a  fenny  traft  in  York- 
lhire X.    1 68. 

Martha's  (St.)  Chapel,  in  Surry 
ix.  103. 

Martin,  in  Su^ry,  its  rich  abbey 
ix.  123. 

Martin's  (St.)  one  of  the  Sciily 
illands  delcribed  ii.  266. 

.  (St.)    Abbe)-,  in  York- 


lhire X;  213. 
Martin's  Comb  or  Comb  Martin, 
■  inDevonf]iire,lead  mines  with 

veins  of  filver   opened   there 

iii.   161. 
Martoc,  in   Somerfetfhire   viii. 

174- 
Marton,  in  Lincolifliire  v.  270.' 
Lake,  in   Lancaftiire,  in 

which,  when  it  was  drained. 
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were  found  eight  canoes  v. 
170. 

Marten,  in  Yorkfliire,  its  con- 
vent X.  213. 

IVIarvel,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  iv, 
214. 

Marwood,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  284. 

Mary's  (St.)  one  of  the  ScilJy  I- 
flands  defcrJbed  ii.  252. 

— (St.)    in   Hampfiiire,     a 

hamlet,  where  flood  the  old 
Roman  town,  called  Claufen- 
tum  iv.   174. 

Mary  Cray  (St.)  or  Cray  St. 
Mary's,  in  Kent  v.    125. 

Mary's  Ottery  (St.)  in  Devon 
/hire  iii.   132. 

Mary  le  Bone,  in  Middlefex 
vi.  64. 

Maftury  Caftle,  in  Somerfet- 
ftire,  an  encient  camp  fo  call- 
ed viii.  145. 

Mafham,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  220. 

Mafon  (Sir  John;  his  life  i.  87. 

Matlock  Bath,  in  Derbyfliire  iii, 
103.  The  virtue  of  its  waters 
105. 

Matterfey,  in  Nottingham/hire, 
its  priory  vii.    158. 

Maw's  (St.)  in  Cornwall,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  its  caltle 
ii^   169. 

Mawiing,  in  SulTex  ix.  154. 

Maxtoke,  in  Wa  wickfiiire,  its 
priory  ix.  204.  An  engraved 
view  of  a  caitle  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood 205. 

Ma3'  (Thomas)  an  eminent  poet, 
his  life  ix.  181. 

Mayfield,  in  Suflex  il^id. 

Mayne  (Jafper)  his  life  iii.  169. 

Mead  (Dr.  Richard)  an  eminent 
phylician,  his  life  vi.   7^. 

Meaux,  in  Yorkfhire,  its  mona- 
ftery  x.  284. 

Mede  (Jofeph)  his  life  iv.  58. 

Medicinal  fprings  of  Bucking- 
hamfliire  i.  137. 

■-of  Cornwall  ii.  S4« 

———of  Durham  iii.  a6o. 


Medicinal  fprings  of  EffeX  if.  f« 

i — of  Hereford/hire  iv.  221. 

of  Hertfordfhire  iv,  247. 

of  Huntingdpnlhire  v.  5, 

of  Lancafhire  v.  150. 

of  Leiceftei^fhire  v.  194, 

*■  ■  of  Lincolniliire  V.  231, 

of  Middlefex  vi.  24. 

of  Norfolk  vi.  249. 

of  Northamptonfliire  vli* 


36. 


■of  Nottinghamfhire   vii* 


132. 


of  Oxfordshire  vii.   176. 

^of  Radnor/hire  viii.   5. 

— of  Shropfliire  viii.  27, 

of  Somerfetfiiire  viii.  90. 

— of  Staftbrdfhire  viii.  191 . 

of  Surry  ix.  40. 

of  Warwickfiiire  ix.  191. 

of  Welfmoreiand  ix.  241. 

of  Wiitihire  ix,  282. 

of  V/orcefterfiiire  x.   78. 

of  Yorkfliire  x.   126. 
Medmenham    or   Mednam,    in 

Bucks  i,  144. 
Medway,  a  river   of  Kent,  it$ 

courfe  v.  23. 
Mejnu  Kyvrivo!,  or  the  Nurae- 

rai yftcnes near  Cardigani.  286. 
Meivod,  inMon  gomerylhire  vi, 

235- 
Melburn,  in  Derbyfhire  iii.  108. 
Melchbourn,  in  Bsdfordfliire  i. 

30. 
Melcomb-Regis,  in  Dorfetfhira 

iii.  234. 
Meldrith,  in  Cambridgefliire  i, 

235. 
Mellford  or  Long  Mellford,  m 

Suffolk  ix.   19. 
Me  lock  or  Miibrook,in  Cornwall 

ii.   148. 
Melfonby,  in  Yorkfhire,  its  nun* 

nery  x.  213. 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicefter* 

fliire  v.  212. 
Men,  in  Cornwall,  a  remarkable 

antiquity  in  this  parifli  ii.  175. 

Meu-amber^a  famous  logan  flone , 

i» 


in  Cornwall  ii. 
ed  with  a  cut  184. 

^len  antol,  or  the  Holed  ftone 
ii.   199. 

Menchinot,  in  Cornwall  ii.  151. 

Mendham,  in  Suffolk  ix.  9. 

Menevenfis  (Airerius)-a  learned 
monk,  his  life  vii.  285. 

Mendip-hilis,  in   Somerfetfhire 

^    viii.  97. 

ivlendlertiam,  in  Suffolk  ix.   11. 

Men  Perken,  in  Cornwall,  re- 
markable for  a  large  pyrami- 
dal ftone,  which  is  defcribed, 
and  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious  lize 
refembling  a  cap,  illuftrated 
with  a  cul  ii.   i  76,   177. 

Men  Skryfa,  or  the  Infcribed 
ftone,  in  Cornwall  ii.  199. 

Mere,  in  Wiltfliire  x.  67. 

Mereval,  in  Warwickfhire,  its 
monaftery  ix.   197. 

Meridan,  in  Warwicklhire  ix. 
206. 

Mericnethfhire  defcribed  vi.  12. 

Merfey,  ifland  of,  in  ElTex  iv. 
47- 

Merfey,  a  river  of  Lancalhire, 
its  courfe  v.   148. 

Merih  or  Marfli,  in  Cambridge- 
Ihire  i.  271, 

Meihwold,  ill  Norfolk  vii.  21. 

Methley,  in  Yorkfiiire,  the  feat 
of  lord  Mexborcugh  X.   167. 

Mettingham,  in  Suffolk,  with 
an  engaved  view  of  its  caftle 
ix.  8. 

Michael  Dean,  or  Great  Dean, 
in  Glocefterfhire  iv.  118. 

Michael's  (St.)  or  Mitchel,  in 
Cornwall  ii.  223. 

Michael's  Mount  (St.)  in  Corn- 
vrall  ii.  185.  A  monaftery 
and  nunnery  upon  it  ibid.  An 
engraved  view  of  that  mount 
187. 

Michelham,  in  Suffex,  its  priory 
ix.   149. 

Middlehamor  Midlam,  in  York- 
fhire  x.  218. 

Middlefex  defcribed  vi.  21. 
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3,    Defcrib-    Middleton  (Sir  Hugh)  his  life  iii* 


79. 

Middleton  or  Milton  Abbas,  xfl 
Dorfetfhire  iii.  226. 

Middlewich,  in  Chelhire  ii.  244 

Midhurft,  in  Suffex  ix.  1 74. 

Milborn  Port,  in  Somerfetfhire 
viii.  181. 

Miibrook  or  Melock,  in  Com- 
wall  ii.  148. 

Mi:denhalJ,  in  Suffolk  ix.  34. 

Mildmay  (Sir  Walter)  his  lif« 
iv.  34. 

Mile-end,  in  Middlefex  vi.  74. 
\Vith  a  defcription  of  the  Tri- 
nity Houfe,  Bancroft's  Alms- 
houfe,  and  the  Drapers  Alms- 
houfes,  &c.   75. 

Milford  Haven,  in  Pembroke- 
ftiire,    particularly    defcribed 

Mill  (John)  his  life  Ix.  262. 
Milium,  in  Cumberland  iii.  4. 
Milthorp,  in  Weftmoreland  ix, 

Milton  (John)  an  admirable  po- 
et, his  life  vi.  185. 

Milton,  in  Kent  v.  55. 

=- in  Oxfordlhire,  its  prior  J 

vii.  260. 

Milton  Abbas,  or  Middleton,  ia 
Dorfetfhire  iii.  226. 

Mi; ton  Ennys,    in  Bedfordfhire 

!•  3°-       . 
Milverton,  in  Somerfetfhire  viii, 

172. 

Mine,  of  copper,  in  Staflford- 
fhire,  a  particular  defcription 
of  the  infide  of  one,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  miners 
&c.  work  viii.  222. 

Minching  Hampton,  in  Gloce- 
fterfhire iv.   122. 

Minchin  Buckland,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire, its  priory  viii.   183. 

Minehead,  in  Somerfetfhire  viii, 
166. 

Miners,  on  Mendip-hills,  in  So- 
merfetfhire, ihe  punifhment 
of  thofe  that  fteal  viii.  98. 

Minfter, 
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Minfter,  in  the  iHe  of  Sheppey, 
in  Kent  v.   57. 

Minfter,  in  Kent  v.  86.  Anti- 
quiiies  found  there  87. 

Minlter  Lovel,  in  Oxfordfliire. 
its  priory  vii.  248. 

Min-ftrels  or  Muficians  of  Tiit- 
bury^  in  Staffordfliire,  an  an- 
cient cuflom  relating  to  them 
viii.  216. 

iS'IiflTenden,  in  Bucks  i.  147. 

Mitcham,  in  Surry  ix.   122. 

Mobberjy,  or  Modberly^in  Chef- 
hire  ii.  34. 

Modbury,  in  Devonftiireiii.  185. 

Mole,  a  rive.'- of  Surry,  its  courfe 
ix.  39. 

Molyneux  (Samuel)  his  life  ii. 

■     18. 

Moncaiier,  inCiimberJand  ili.  5. 

Monk  (George)  duke  of  Alber- 
marie,  his  life  lii,  198. 

-: — (Nicholas)  his  life  iii.  200. 

JWcnk  or  Angel.  Fiih,  on  the  Cor- 
nifh  Coa^J  ii.  58. 

]\2or,ks  Kirby,  in  Wanvickfljire 

ix.    2Tf6. 

Monkton  Farley,  in  WilifJiire  x. 
59.  A  Roman  che4uered, 
pavement   fc^nd  in  the  park 


r/ioi,a-!ci!th,  t]:e  capital  of  Mcn- 

moutbftire  v'l.  210. 
IVIonmouihfhiredefcribed  vi,2o8. 
Moi;ow,  a    river   ot   Hereford- 

fhJre,  ifrs  courfe  iv.  220. 
Monfon  (Sir   William)  a  brave 

admiral,  his  life  vi.  9. 
Montacute,  in  Somerfetfliire  viii. 

174.    , Its  rich  priory  175, 
Montague  (Richard)  his  life  i. 

172. 
(Charles)  Earl  cf  Hal- 

lifax  vii.  83. 
Montgomery,     the    capital     of 

Montgom.eryfhire  vi.  232.  An 

engraved  viewof  its  caftle  233. 
Montgcmerlhiiedefcribedvi.229, 
Moor  Tower,  Lincolnfliire    de- 

fcribed  v.  260.     An  engraved  I 

vifcw  of  it  258,  I 
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Mopas   PafTage,    in    CcrnwaH, 

Koman  coins  found  theie  ii. 

168. 
r/Io;cot,in  Rutlandfhire  viii.  21. 
Mere  (Henry)  an  eminent  divine, 

his  life  V.  274. 
(Sir  Thomas)lordhigh  chan- 
cellor of  England  vi.   177. 
More  Park,  in  Henfordfiiire  iv. 

260. 
Mere  Park,  in  Surry  ix.    100. 
Merely,  in  Devonfliire  iii.  185, 
Morelby,  in  Cumberland  iii.  9. 
Moreton_  (North  and  South)  in 

Berks  i.  91. 
Moreton  Hampftead,  in  Devon- 

fhi.e  iii.   174, 
Morgan,  in  Glamorganlhire  iv. 

89. 
Moiianie  Caftle,  in  Glamorgars- 

fhire  iv.   85. 
Mor;eigh,  inOevonfhireiii.  185. 
Mo'-peth,  in  Northumberland  vii. 

101. 
Mortimer,  in  Berks  i.  64. 
Mortlack,  ii^  Suny  ix.   74. 
Morton  in-Marfli,  in  Glocefter- 

fhire  iv.   143. 
Morton  (South)   in   Devonlhir* 

iii.  153. 
Morva,  in   Cornwall,  remarka- 
ble for  its  antiquities  ii.  212. 
Moflyn,     in    Fiintfjiire    iv.     70, 

Antiquities  there  ibid. 
Moulton  (Ncr:h)  in  Devonfliire 

iii.  155. 
Mount   Edgecomb,  in  Cornwall 

ii.  148. 
Mount  Grace,  in  Yorkfliire,  its 

priory  x.  206. 
Mountains  of  Weftmoreland  de* 

Icribed  ix.  243. 
Mouncforrel,    in    Leicefterfliire 

v.  202. 
Mo;  le  (Walter)  his  life  ii,  240. 
tVIu.helney  or  Muchney,  a  fiiiall 
if],  ni  in  t  le  river  Ivel,  in  So- 
mi  r.alhire,  its  rich  monaftery^ 
viii.    158. 
Mur.di^  vail  ivantities  of,  founl 
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in  Cornwall  ii.  88.     The  pro- iNewcaftJe  under  l.'ne,  in  Staf- 


perties  of  that  mineral  iig. 
Munermoueh,    in  the  county  of 

Durham  iii.  262. 
Mufgrave  ^V/iiliam)  a  learned 

phyfician,  his  life  viii.   i86. 
IN'IurtenJeu,  in  Kent  v.   132. 
Mynchinbarrow,    in    Somerfet- 

Ihire,  ics  priory  vlii.    120. 
It'Ij-pow  or   Mynwy,  a  river  of 

Ivlonmouthlhire,  its  courfe  vi. 

209. 
Mynydd-Margan,  a  hill  in  Gla- 

morganfliire,    on    the    top    of 

which  is  a  itone  piliarj  wifh 

an  ancient  iniVription  iv.  &g. 


N. 


'ACTON,  in   SuiFolk  vja. 

Nantwich,  in  Chefliire  ii.  22. 

Narheth,  in  Pembrokefiiire  vii. 
274.  An  eng'^aved  view  of 
the  ruins  of  its  caftie  275. 

Narborough,  in  Norfolk  vii.  2c. 

Narford,  in  Norfolk  vii.  20. 

Nifeby,  in  Northam;  tcnUiire, 
bloody  battle  fought  there  vii. 

Naworth  Caftie,  in  CumberlanJ, 

with  an  engraved  view  of   t 

iii.  41. 
Newark,   n  Nottinphamfare  vii. 

161.     A  view  of  the  ruins  of 

its  cai^ie  162. 
Newark,  in  Surry,  its  priory  ix. 

98. 
Newbie,    in   Ycrkfliire,   a    fine 

feat  built  by  Sir  Edward  Biack- 
001^     et  X.  193. 

*^"Newbridge,  in  Berks  i.   loo. 
New  burgh,  in  Yorkfliirc,  lis  ab 

bey  X.  262. 
in  the  ifle  of  Angle - 

fea  i.  4. 
Ntwbury,  in  Bucks  i.   94. 
Newbury  (Jack  or)  i.  94, 
Ntwcaftle,  in  Em'yn,  in  Caer- 

marthenihire  i.  191. 


fordshire  viii,  227, 

Newcallle  upon  Tyae,  in  Nor- 
thumberland vii.  94.  Its  re- 
ligious houfes  97. 

Newcnden,  in  Kent  v.  115. 

Newent,  in  Gloceftershire  iv. 
1 17. 

New  ForeA,  in  Hampshire  iv, 
204. 

Newhaven,  in  Suflex  ix.  150. 

Newick.,  in  Sufiex  Ix.  180. 

Newin;r  on  or  Stoke  Newington,  . 
in  MidJiefex  vi.  69. 

Nevifttigton  But's,  in  Surry  ix. 
64. 

Mev/ir.gton  Green,  in  Middiefex 
vi.  69. 

Newland,  in  Yorkshire  x.  238. 

NTewland,  in  Gioceiterihire  iv. 
121. 

New  iMalton,  in  Yorkshire  x, 

254-  . 

>Jewmarket,  a  town  pa  tly  in 
Suffolk  ix.  35.  Andpartlyin 
CnrnDridgeshire  1.  258. 

Newminfter,  in  Northumber- 
/     land,  its  abbey  vii.  102. 


Ne'.vnham,  in  G'oceftersiiire  iv, 

UQ. 

New  Park,  near  Richmond,  in 
Surry  ix.  80. 

Newport,  "the  principal  town  itt 
the  i(]e  of  u'ight  iv.  212. 

Newporc,  in  Mormjuthshire, 
v^iih  an  engraved  view  of  its 
caftie  vi    222. 

'n  Shropshire  vi:i.  49. 

in?embrokeslnre  vii. 28  ^, 

An  engi-aved  view  of  the  ru- 
ins of  its  cattle  ^:. 

in  Corn'.vall  ii.   140. 

-in  EiTex  iv.    19. 

Newport  Pagnel,  in  E'j:ks  ;, 
166.  .    '- 

Needham,  in  Suffolk  ix.  i^:. 

Ncith,  in  Glamorganshire  iv.90. 
With  an  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  caftie  qi. 

Nen,  a  river  of  Northampton- 
shire, its  courfe  vi.  3 ■ . 

'  Neoti 
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Neots  (St.)  in  Cornwall  ii.  154.  , 

——•(St.)  in  Huntingdonshire  v. 
6. 

Nefs,  in  Shropshire  viii,   79. 

Neflon  (Halt)  in  Northampton- 
shire, the  villa  of  the  Earl 
of  Pomfret,  defcribed  vii.  49. 

Netley,  in  Hampshire,  the  ru- 
ins of  its  abbey  iv.   174. 

Nevern,  in  Pembrokeshire  vii. 
282. 

Nevjn  or  Newin,  in  Caeroar- 
vonshire  i.  216. 

Kew  River,  its  courfe  through 
Hertfordshire  to  London  iv. 

245. 

Newsham  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire 
V.  266. 

JJewfted  Abbey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, the  feat  of  the  lord  By- 
ron vii.  155, 

New  ton,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  iv. 
212. 

.-—-—in  Lancashire  v.  165. 

Mewton  (Sir  Ifaac)  his  life  v. 
248. 

Newton,  in  Yorkshire,  its  mo- 
naftery  x.  222. 

Kewton,  or  Long  Newton,  in 
Wiltshite  x.  10. 

Newton  Kyme,  in  Yorkshire  x. 

173.  .    „ 

Newton  Longeville,  m  Bucks  1. 

164. 
Newtown,  in  Montgomeryshire 

vi,  232. 
Neyland,  in  Suffolk  ix.  17. 
Nicholas's  (St.)  one  of  the  Scilly 

illands  defcribed  ii.  262. 
Nicholfon  (William)  his  life  iii. 

S3. 

Nidd,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  its 
courfe  X.   126. 

Nofton,  in  Lincolnshire  v.  279. 

Nonfuch,  in  Surry,  a  palace  be- 
longing to  Henry  VIII.  def- 
cribed ix.   120. 

Norfolk,  the  county  of,  defcri- 
bed vi.  237. 

Norham,  or  Northam,  in  Nor- 
thuittberiand  vii,  115,     An 
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engraved  view  of  the  ruins  of 

its  caitle  116. 
Norris  (John)  an  eminent  divine^ 

his  life  X.   74. 
North  Allerton,  in  York/hire  x. 

204.     A  bloody  battle  fought 

there  205. 
North  Duffield,  in  Yorkfliire  x, 

252. 
North  Taw  ton,   in  Devonlhire 

iii.   154. 
Northam,    in     Devonfliire   iii. 

167. 
Northampton,    tlie    capital    of 

Northamptonfliire  vii.  42.  Its 

ancient  religious  houfis,  &c, 

Northamptonfhire  defcribed  vii, 

34. 

Northill,  in  Bedfordfhire  i.  29. 

Northleach,  or  Northleche,  ia 
Glocefterlhire  iv.  142. 

Northumberland  defcribed  , 
88. 

North-Wethell,  one  of  the  Scilly 
iflands  defcribed  ii.  266. 

Northwich,  in  Chefliire  ii.  25. 
A  mine  of  rock  fait  found 
there  ibid. 

Norton  Mandeville,  in  Effex  ivv 
26. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
folk vi.  272.  A  concife  hif • 
tory  of  that  city  ii>id.  An 
engraved  view  of  its  caftle 
276.  Its  ancient  religious 
houfes  279. 

Nofeley,  in  Leicefte  rfhire  v. 
210. 

Noftel,  in  Yorkfliire,  its  priory 
X.  238, 

Nottingham,  the  capital  of  the 
county  vii.  136.  A  concife 
hiftory  of  the  town  139.  The 
caftle,  a  magnificent  building 
defcribed  146.  The  caverns 
in  the  park,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  cut  by  the  anciervt  Bri- 
tons, with  an  engraved  view 
I      of  them  147. 

Nottinghamfhire   defcribed  vii. 


I 
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t^ottington,  in  Dorfetfhire,  its 

mineral  waters  iii.  210. 
tJun-Appleton,    in    Yorkfliire, 

its  nunnery  x.   175. 
Nun   Eurnholm,  in   Yorkshire, 

its  nunnery  x.  253. 
Nuneaton,  in  Warwickskire  ix. 

195.     Its  convent  i<$'/(i. 
Nunkelling,    or   Nunkling,    in 

Yorkshire  x.  285. 
Nun  Monkton,  in  Yorkshire  x. 

190. 
Nunney,  in  Somerfetfhire,  with 

an  engraved  view  of  its  caftle 

viii.   147. 
Nutley,  in  Suffex  ix.  180. 
Nutley-abbey,  in  Bucks,  with  an 

engraved  view    of   its   ruins 

i.   157. 

O. 

OAkenyate,    in    Shropfliire 
viii.  4?, 
Oakham  or   Okeham,   in  Rut- 

landiliireviii.  15.  An  engraved 

view  of  its  caftle  16. 
Oakley,  in  Bedfordfliire  i.  29, 
Oatlands,   in  Surry,  the  feat  of 

the  earl  of  Lincoln  ix.  84. 
Ochre,  feveral  kinds  of  it  found 

in  Cornwall  ii.  97. 
«•-— in  Glocefterfhire  iv.   102. 
m a  fine    fort  in  Oxfordflure 

vii.  177' 
»■  ■-  very  fine  forts  of  different 

kinds   in   Someifetfiiire   viii. 

98. 
Ockham,   in   Surry,  the  feat  of 

the  late  lord  King  ix.  92. 
Ockingham,  or  Wokingham,  in 

Berks  i.  103. 
Ockington,  or  Okehampton,  in 

Devonfhire    iii.   171.  with    a 

view  of  the  ruins  of  its  caftle 

172. 
Ockley,  or  Oakley,  in  Surry  ix. 

112. 
Odell,  in  Bedfordshire  i.  31. 
Odiam,  in  Hampfhire  iv.  199. 
Offa's     D)ke,    in    Radnorshire 

viii.  9. 
Ogmore,  a  river  of  Glamorgan- 

ibire,  itscourfe  iv.  78, 
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Okeham,  ot  Oakham,  ?n  Rut- 
landfhire  viii.  15.  An  engra- 
ved view  of  iis  caftle  16. 

Okehampton,  or  Ockington,  in 
Devonshire  iii.  171.  with  a 
view  of  the  ruins  of  its  caftle 
172. 

Okey,  or  Wokey  hole,  a  re* 
markable  cavern  in  Somerfet- 
shire  viii.  142. 

Oldbury,  in  Gloceftershire  iv, 
127. 

Oldbury,  in  Warwickfhire,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  forC 
there  ix.  197. 

Old  Cleve,  in  Somerfetshire 
viii,  165. 

Oldham  (John)  his  life  iv,   155. 

Old  Sarum,  the  Roman  Sorbio- 
dunum,  in  Wiltshire,  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  the  cir- 
cular form  of  that  city,  with 
an  engraved  plan  of  it  x.  26, 
Irs  h.\f(.ory ibid. 

Old  Swinford,  in  Worceftershire 
X.   106. 

Olvefton,  or  Ofulvefton,  in  Lei- 
ceftershire  v.  211. 

Omby,  in  Lincolnshire  V.  267. 

Orange  trees,  fpoiled  by  taking 
too  much  care  to  preferve 
them  ix.  i  19. 

Oreweed,  or  fea-wreck,  on  th« 
Corniih  coaft  ii.  6^^. 

of   the   Scilly   ijlands, 

its  ufe  ii.  249. 

Orford,  in  Suffolk  viii.  271.  An 
engraved  view  of  the  remains 
of  its  caftle  272. 

Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire  v.  168, 

Orton,  or  Overton,  in  Weft- 
moreland  ix.  261. 

Orwell,  or  Gipping,  a  river  of 
Suffolk,  its  courle  viii.  25T. 

Orwell-Haven,  in  Suffolk  viii, 
265. 

O/born  (Francis)  his  life  i.  28, 

Ofpring,  in  Kent  v.  60. 

Oftorius,  the  battle  between 
him  and  Carafticus  viii.  23. 

Ofweftry,  in  Shropshire  viii, 
;»,  Olyih 
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Ofyth(St.J  inEfiex  iv.  48.    An^Oxfordshire  defciibed  vlj.  fj^. 
engi-aved   view  of  its   priory  \Oxney,  ifle  of,  in  Kent  v.  114, 
Oyfter-Iiill,     in    Herefordshire, 


view  of  its 

ibid.  ^ 
Ot!ey,  in  Yorkshire  X.  225. 
Ottmcor,   in    Oxfordshire,    its 

monaftcry  vii.  241. 
Otway  (Thomasjl    an   excellenr 

tragic  poet,  his  life  ix.   j86. 
Overbury  .(Sir  Thomas)   his  life 

ix.    2j2. 

-Oveton,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.   28c. 
Oughtred  (Wiiiiam)  his  life  i. 

T40. 
Oulrey,  in  Bucks  i:  168. 
Oimdle,.  in  '  Nci  thampionshire  ] 
vii.    71.  _       ! 

Oufe,  river  which  rlfes  in 
No:  thamptcnlliire,  its  courfe 
1.  220. 

. a  river  of  SuiTex,  its  courfe 

ix.  132. 

——(the   Smaller)    a   river   of 

Norfolk,  its  courfe   iv.    248. 

(the  Greater)     a  river   of 

Norfolk,  itscouife  vi.  248.^ 

——a   river  of  Yorkshire,    its 

courfe  X.   125. 
Ouver,  in  Chefhire  ii.  27. 
Ouzel,  a  river  of  Bedfordfliire, 

its  courfe  i.  22.  ■     '' 

Owls,     prodigious    flights  ft-om 
Norway,  that^ devour  rhe  field 
mice  in  a  peninfuia  of  Norfolk 
vi.  251. 
Oxendon,  in   Northamptonfliire 

vii.  60. 
Oxenhead,  in  Norfolk,  remark- 
able antiquities  found    there 
vii.  18. 
Oxford,  the  capital  of  Oxford 
shire    vii.    199.     Its   hiftory 
ibid.     The  ruins  of  its  caltle. 
Vfifh  an  engraved  view  'of  i; 
206.     Its  univerfity,  the    no 
bieft   in  the   v.'orld   ioid.     If! 
officers  207  ;  its  colleges  208 
its  halls  226;  its  public fchooJ 
and  othernuble  ftrij(3:ures  227 
Its   ancient  religious  founda 
.  tions  a2c. 


a  Roman  camp  iv.  229. 
Oyftermouth  Caftie,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire iv.  92, 

P. 

13  AD  STOW,  or   Pctrocftow, 

P,         in  Cornwall  ii.  224. 

Padwell,  in  Hampshire,  the  feat  , 
of  Sir  John  Mordaunt^iv.  177. 

Pa  get's  Bromley,  in  Staffordshire 
viii.218.     A  celebrated  fport 

I     obferved  there    at   Chriltmas 

I     i5id. 

'Pagley  or  Parley,  in  Berks  i. 
■104. 

Painefwick,  in  Gicceflershire  iv. 
121. 

Pa  in'sCafcIe,  in  Radnorshire  viii. 
8.  _ 

Palatina'e,  by  what  means  Che- 
shire became  intitied  to  the 
privileges  of  a  Palatinate   ii. 

i-'ancras,  in  Midilefex  vi.  63. 
Parham,  in  Suffoik  viii.  275. 
Parker  (Matthew)  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,    his  life  vi.  282. 
Park-gare,  in  Cheshire  ii.   39. 
Parsliore  or  Purshore,  in  NV orce- 

fter^hire  X.  88,     lis  rich  mo- 

raifory  89. 
I'asham,  .in  Bucks  i.i66. 
Paiarsf,  two  ot  them  found  in  'he 

parish  of  St*  Juft,  with  a  cut 

ii.  208. 
Patrick  (Simon)  bishop  of  Ely, 

his  life  v.  270, 
Patshull  or  Farshall,  in  Stafford- 
shire viii.  29. 
Fattingham,  in  Staffordshire  viii. 

239- 
Paunton,  in  Lincolnshire  v.  2  7<;. 
Peak   of  Derbyshire    defcribed 

iii.  87.  .       . 

Pearalfton,    in   Devonshire   ui. 

178. 

feirf 


1Peir5  gro"«,'Ing  !n  the  hedges  in 

Worceftershire  x.  80. 
^earfon  (John)  bishop  of  Chefter 

vii.  29. 
^eafmarsh,  in  SafTex  ix.  139. 
Peat,  an  account  of  it«  compofi- 

tion  i.  97. 
Pebbles,  in  Staffordshire,  equal 

to  the  agate  riii.   199. 
yeckham,  in  Surry  ix.  125. 
Peel,  in  the  ifle  of  Man  iii.  68. 

A  dcfcription  of  itscaftlet^f^. 
Peele   Caftle,  in  Lancashire  r, 

180. 
TeW  (John)  an  eminent  philofo- 

pher,  his  life  ix.    185. 
^■Pembridge,  in  Herefordshire  iv. 

237. 

Pembroke,  the  capital  of  the 
county  vii.  271.  An  engrav- 
ed view  of  its  caftle  272. 

Pembrok-eshire  defcribedvii.264. 

Pen,  in  Sonierfetshire  viii.  183. 

Penbryn,  in  Cardiganshire,  a 
British  gold  coin  and  ancient 
infcriptions found  there i.  287. 

ifendeen  Vau,  famous  for  its  a;  - 
tiilcial  cave,  which  is  explain- 
ed by  cuts  ii.  209. 

Pendragon  Caftie,  in  Weftmore- 
land  ix.  270.  An  engraved 
view  of  its  ruins  271. 

Pengeriick,  in  Cornwall  ii.  183. 

Penkelly  Caftle,  in  Brecknock- 
shire i.   132. 

i*enke,  a  river  of  Staffordshire, 
i:s  couiie  vi'ii.  189. 

penkridge,  in  Staffordshire  viii. 

2.35. 

Penman-Mawr,  a  mountain  of 
Caernarvonshire  i.   199. 

Penmon,  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefea 
i.  3.    Its  priory  4. 

Pcnn  (Wiiiiam)  his  life  vi.   i6i. 

Pennarth  Caftle^  in  Glamorgan- 
shire iv.  92. 

Pennybed,  ia  Ciermarthenshire 
i.  i8i.  ^ 

Jfenrofe,   in  Cornwall,   antiqui- 
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Penrith,    in    Cumberland  ,  witk 

an  engraved  view  of  its  caftl* 

44.     The  town  burnt  by 


ni, 

the  Scots  45. 

Penrife,  inGIamorganshirr,  with 
an  engraved  view  of  the  re- 
mains of  iti  caftJc  ir.  93. 

Penryn,  in  Cornwall  ii.  170.  A 
company  of  iVroiing  players 
faved  the  town  from  being 
plundered  172. 

Penfance,  in  Cornwall  ii.  189. 

Penfey,  in  Sjifex  ix.  147.  Am 
engraved  v;ew  of  the  ruins  of 
its  caftle  ;48. 

Pensford,  in  Somerfetfliire  viii, 
121. 

Penfhurft,,  in  Kent  V.  119. 

Pentere  Eva-j,  .an  ancient  mo- 
nument fuppofed  to  be  one  of 
the  temples  of  rhe  Druids  \\k 
282. 

Pent'iey,  ia  Norfolk,  its  priory 
vii.  20, 

Peatowin  ftone,  in  Cornv/all  ii, 
/  ?• 

Pentreysky  th'og,  'u  Brecknock- 
Ihire  i.  129. 

Penwortham,  in  Lancaihire,  its 
monartery  v.   172. 

Peran  (ir.Jm  the  S.mds,  in  Corn- 
Vvall  ji.  222. 

Per^fielu,  in  Monmouthshirej, 
the  fine  gardens  of  Mr,  Morri^ 
in  its  r.eighbourJiuod  particu-' 
larly  delcribed  vi.   215. 

Peshali,  in  Staffordshire  viii,  2;r* 

Peterel,  or  Storm-finch,  a  hlrfi 
of  Cornwall  defcrioed  ii.  105,, 

Peters  (St.)  in  Kent  v.  88. 

Peterborcugh,  a  city  of  Nortk* 
ampton-;hire  vii.  65.  Irs  ma^ 
naftery  16  id. 

Peters  fie  Id,  in  Hampshire  W^ 
161. 

Petersham,  i,\  Surry  ix.  80.  Th* 
feat  of  the  Euri  of  Harring- 
ton there  81. 
Petherton  (S.iuth)  In  Somerfer» 
ihire  viii,  if  ^, 
D  Pstkcrjai 
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Peihcrton  (North)  in  Somerfet- 

shire  viii.   i6^. 
Fetre  (Sir  William)  his  life  iii. 

I4S. 
Peirefyinp;  Spring,  a  remarkable 

one  in  O.ifordshire  vii.   176. 
in  Yorkshire  x.   129. 

. in  Leiceftershire  v.   195. 

in  ElTex  iv.  8. 

Pcrty  (Sir  William)  his  life  iv. 

17  5- 
PetworthjinSuflexix.  177.  The 
leat  of  I  he  Eari  of  Egremont 
tiicre  ibid. 

Pevenfey,  commonly  called  Pen- 
ley,  a  very  ancient  town  in 
Suflex  ix.  147.  An  engraved 
view  of  the  ruins  of  its  caftle 
ix.  148.^  ■ 

Pcwet,  an  illand  in  Efiex  iv.  51. 

Philips  (John)  an  eminent  poet 
vii,  249. 

Philips  Norton,  in  Somerletshire 
vHi.^147. 

Pickering,  in  Yorkshire  x.  279. 

Piclon  Caftle,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  it 
vii.  277. 

Picls  Wail,  particularly  defcrib- 
f.d  iii.  25. 

Pilrcn,  in  Devonshire  iii.  158. 

Pimble,  or  Plenlyn  Meer,  a 
Lake  of  Merionethshire  vi.  14. 

I'n'ey,  in  Warwickshire,  its 
nunnery  ix.  214. 

]  ipweil  or  Pipeweil,  in  North- 
amptonshire, itsabbey  vii.  60. 

Pi^s  fjohn)  his  life  iv.  200.^ 

Plot  (Robert)  a  learned  antiqua- 
rian, his  life  V.  144. 

Ploydon,  in  Sufitx  ix.   141. 

Plucklcy,  in  Kent  V.   135. 

P.ymouLh,  in  Devonshire  iii. 
178.     Its  fortifications  179. 

Plynipton,  in  Devonshire  iii.  183. 

Plympton  Park,  in  Cumberland 

iii.  43- 
Pocock  fEdvvard)  a  great  maftcr 

of  Oiiental  learning,  his  life 

vii.  236. 
I  wtklin^toOjinYorkshirex.  252. 1 
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Polefworth,  in  Warwickshire  ix. 
199. 

Pole  CReginald;  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  cardinal,  his 
life  viii.  243. 

Pontefraft  or  Pomfret,  in  York- 
shire, witli  an  engraved  view 
of  itscaftle  X.  162.  Its  reli- 
gious foundations  163. 

Ponrypool  or  Pontypole ,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire vi.   225. 

Poole,  in  Do'rfetshire  iii,  215. 

Poole  (Matthew)  a  learned  di* 
vine,  his  life  x.  190. 

Pools  hole,  in  Derbyihite  iii.  98. 

Pope  (Sir  Thomas)  his  life  vii. 
259. 

(Alexander)  an  admiralfle 

poet,  his  life  vi.  2or. 

Poplar,  In  Middlefex  vi.   77, 

Porchefter,  in  Hampshire  ir. 
167.  Arv  engraved  view  of 
its  caftle  168 

Porlock,  in  Somerfetshire  viii. 
167. 

Porthashuferry,  in  the  ifle  of 
Anglefea  i.  8. 

Portland,  ille  of,  in  Devonshire 
iii..  236. 

Poitman's  Cliff,  in  Dorfetshire 
iii.  225. 

Portfmouth,  in  IJampsJiire  iv. 
162.  Its  fortifications  163. 
Its  hiftory  if6. 

Porter  (John)  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, his  life  X.  23S. 

Pot;erfperry,  m  Northampton- 
shire vii.  5r. 

Pocton,  in  Bedfordshire  i,   32. 

Pouitcn,  in  ChefliiTC  ii.  18.  , 

— -or  Potton,  in  Laiicalliire 


v.   172. 
Poulton's,    in    Hampfliire,    the 

feat  of  Plans  Stanley  Elq;  iv. 

177. 
Poundbury  near  Dorchefter  iii. 

230. 
Powdcrbatch  or  Pulverbatch,  la 

Shropiiiire  viii.   45. 
Powdcrham  Caftle, in  Devcnfhire 

iii.  148,     That  caftle  delcrib- 
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.    ftd,  and  an  engraved  view  of 

at  149. 
?o\vel  (David)  his  life  iii.  80. 
Powis  CdlllQ,  in    Montgcmery- 

fhire  vi.  234.     An  engraved 

view  of  it  235. 
Prefbrigg  or  Perelbridge,  in  the 

county  of  Durham  iii.  270. 
Prefcot,  in  Lancafliire  v.  165, 
Preftein  or  Preileign,  in  Radnor- 

ihire  viii.  9. 
Prelton,    in    Lancafhire    v.   168. 

Two  vidories  obtained  there 

169. 
Prideaux   (Humphrey)  his   life 

ii.  225. 
Prior  (Matthew)  an  eminent  po- 
et, his  life  vi.   195. 
Prior   Park,    in  Sjmerfetihire, 

Avith  the  feat  of  the  late  Mr. 

Alien,  defcribed  viii.  118. 
Prittiewell,  in  EiTe-x  iv.  30. 
Probusj.ia  Corr.wail  ii.  166. 
PruJhow,    in    Xorthumberland 

\ii.  100.     An  engraved  view 

of  the  ry-ins  of  its  caftle  loi, 
Puckeridge,  in  Hertfordfh  re  iv. 
•    28a. 
Pucklechurch,  a  vi'lage  in  Glo- 

cefterfhire  iv.   131. 
Pud.ileton,    in    Dorfctlhire    iii. 

227. 
Purbeck,  ifle  of,  in  Dorfetfhire 

iii.  219. 
Put-chas  (Samuel)  his  life  iv.  23. 
.  Purford    or   Pyrford,    in  Surry, 

the   feat  of  the    late   Dcnzil 

Onflcvv,  Efq;   ix.  92. 
Purling,    in    Cambridgefliire    i. 

273. 
Purlhore,  in   Worcefterfhire   x. 

88.     Its  monaftery  89. 
Purton,  in  Wiitfhire  X.   5, 
Pufey,  in  Berks  i.    loi. 
Putney,  in  Surry  ix.   72. 
Pwllhely,     in     Caernarvonfhire 

i.  215. 
Pyllos,    in   Pembrokelhire,     its 

priory  vii.  277. 
Pynham,    in   Suffex,  its   priory 

ix.   164. 
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Pyrites-aureiis  or  Golden  fire- 
ftone found  in  Oxfordfliire  vii. 
179. 

Uarendon,  in  Bucks  i.  156. 
Quiries   (Francis)   his  life 
iv.   5^' 
Quairer,  in  the  ifle   cf  Wight, 

its  Cifterfian  Abbey  iv.  2  13. 
Queenborough,    in    the   ifle   of 

Sheppey,  in  Kent  v.  57. 
Qu^eens  Camel,  in  Somerfetfliira 
viii.   149. 

R. 

RABY  Caftle,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  with  an  en- 
graved view  of  it  iii.  271. 

Radcliffe  (John)  an  eminent  phy- 
fician,  his  life  x.  236. 

Radcot-bridge,  in  Berks,  a  bat- 
tle fouglit  there  i.   102. 

Radnor,  the  capital  cf  the  county 
viii.   7. 

Rad  or  (Old)  in  Radnorlhire 
viii.  8. 

Radnorfhire  defcribed  viii.  3. 

Ragiand  Caftle,  in  Monmoutli- 
ihire,  with  an  engraved  view 
of  it  vi.  226. 

Rainham,  in  Norfolk,  the  feat 
of  the  lord  Townfliend  vi.  269. 

Raleigh  (Sir  V/alter)  iiis  life  iii. 
195. 

Rale  gh  or  Rayleigli,  in  Eficx 
iv.  32. 

Rame,  in  Cornwall  ii.   149. 

Ramfey  Ifland,  in  Pembrokelhire 
vii,  280. .  / 

Ramlbury,  in  Wiltfliire  x.  2c. 

Ramfey,  in  the  ifle  of  Man  iii. 
67. 

in  Huntingdonfliire  V.  ij. 


An  engraved  view  of  its  aa- 

bey  16. 
Ramfgate,  in  Kent  v.  85. 
Randolph  (Thomas)  his  life  vii. 

78. 
Randolfe  (Thonjas)  his  life  v.  6 1 . 

D  z  Riac 


Danelagh  Gardens,  in  Middle- 

fex^  defcribed  vi.  56. 
lUnmer-hills,  in  Surry  ix.  T07. 
■^Rapton   or   Ripton,  in  Derby- 

fhire  iii.   108. 
!IUl  llland,  a  reck  rear  Devon- 

fhire  iii.   167. 
iRavenfton  or  Raunfton,  m  Bucks 

i.   168. 
E  i^vendale  (Weft)  inLincolnfhire 

vi.  5. 
Havenglafs,  inCumberland  111.5. 
T-aveningham,  in  Norfolk  vii".  8. 
'RHvenfborough  Caftle,  in  Hert- 

fordfhire  iv.  286. 
Haunfton  or  Ravenfton,  in  Sucks 

i.   168. 
Raydon,  in  Suffolk  vii'i.  288. 
Ray  (John)  his  life  iv.   59. 
Read,  a    river   of  IScrthuinber- 

land,  its  courfe  vii.  9!. 
Treading,    in    Berks    i.  49,     Its 

atley,  with  a  plate  50. 
Kealby  or  Revefby,  in  Lincoln- 

iliire,  once  famous  for  its  ab- 
bey v.  261. 
Recuiver,  in  Kent  v.  92, 
,Redburn,  in   Hertforaihire   iv. 

257. 
Redcaftle,  inShropfhire  viii.  76. 
Re.iioid  or  Retford,  in  Notting- 

liamiliire  vii.   158. 
Redgate,  in  Cornv/a!!,  two  nio- 

_numer.fal   Hones   placed  near 

xt  ii..   J5  ',. 
RedJand,  in  GJoceiterfiiire  Iv. 

J28. 
lRedru:h,  in  Cornv/all  ii.  217. 
JR.ed-Wharf,  a  bay  m  the  ifle  of 

Anglelea  i.  8. 
Reeth,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  21  7 
jKeidal,  a  river  of  Cardiganfhire, 

its  courfe  i.  283. 
Rendlefliam,  in  Suffolk  viii.  267. 
.Repeham,  in  Norfolk  vii.   17. 
Rhaidar   Gwy,   in   Radnorfhire 

viii.   10. 
Rhudland,  in  Flintfiiire,  with  an 

engraved   view   of   its  caftle 

iv.  71. 
.Rhymr.y  or  Rcmney,  3  river  of 


t     If. 
Glamorganfliire,  Us  fcourlfe  iri 

78. 
Ribble,  a   river  of  Lancashire, 

its  courfe  v.   148- 
a  river  of  Yorkshire,  irs 


courfe  X.  126. 

Ribchefter  or  Ribblechefter,  in 
Lancashire,  the  antiquities 
found  there  v.   171. 

Ribltane,  in  Yorkshire  x.  227. 

Richard's  Caftle,  in  Hereford- 
shire iv.  236. 

Ricliborough,  in  Kent,  the  ru- 
ins of  its  caftle,  with  an  en- 
graved view  v.  81.  Roman 
antiquities  found  there  idid. 

Kicimiond,  in  Surry  ix.  74.  An 
engraved  \iew  of  Henry  th« 
Seventh's  palace  on  Richmond 
Green  76.  The  preftnt  pa- 
lace and  iis  gardens /i-/;/. 

Richmond,  in  Yorkdiire  x.  207, 
An  engraved  view  of  its  cafti*. 
208,  Mr.  York's  Gardens 
there  defcribed  209.  Its  re- 
ligious ioundations  2 io. 

Richmondlliire,  in  Yoiklhire,  its 
produce  X.  131. 

Rickmanfworth,  in  Hertford- 
fhire  iv,  259. 

Ridai-head,  a  high  mountain  ii) 
Weftmoreland  ix.  261. 

Ridings,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  foil 
and  face  of  the  country  in 
each  of  them  x.  131. 

Riechefter,  in  Northumberland 
vii.   117. 

Ringwood,  in  Hampftiire  iv.  202* 

Ripley,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  228. 

Rippon,  in  Yorkshire  x.  192. 
Plundered  and  burnt  by  th» 
Scots  194.  Its  religious  foun- 
dations ibid. 

Rifborough,  in  Bucks  i.  148. 

Rifby,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  feat  of 
Mr.  Ellerker  x,  285. 

Rifingham,  in  Northumberland 

vii.    118.     A    Roman    altar 

found  there,  with  a  cut  of  ic 

ibid, 

Rivaujx  Abbey,  in  Yorkfliire  x. 
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Roach,  in  Camtrldgefhire  i.  264. 
Road  from  Doncafter  to  Rother- 
ham,  in  York/hire,  remarka- 
bly pleafant  x.  154. 

Roads  of  Weftmoreland,  in  ma- 
ny places  frightful  ix.  242. 

Robins  (Benjaminj  an  eminent 
mathematician  viii.  117. 

Rocefter,  in  StafFordfliire,  its 
mcnaftery  viii.  220. 

Rochdale,  in  Lancalhire  v.  187. 

Rcche,  in  Cambridgeshire  i.  264, 
(St.j  in  Cornwall  ii.  231. 

Roche  Abbey,  in  Yorklhire,  its 
delightful  fituation,  &c.  x. 
148. 

Rochefter,  a  city  of  Kent,  the 
Durobrives  of  Antoninus  v. 
49.  An  engraved  view  of  its 
caftle  zivV. 

Rochei'ter  or  Riechefter,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, Roman  altars 
found  there  vii.   117. 

Rochford,  in  Effex  iv.  31, 

Rocking  Stone,  a  remarkable 
one  nearSc.  David^'s,  in  Pem- 
brokefhire  vii.   280. 

Rockingham,  in  Northamplon- 
fhire  vii.  61.  An  Engraved 
view  of  its  caftle  62. 

Rocks,  remarkable  ones  in  Staf 
fordihire  viii.  200. 

Roding,  in  Eflex  iv.  24. 

Roe  (Sir  Thomas)  his  lifeiv.  13. 

Rogate,  in  Sulfex  ix.   176. 

Rolirick  Stones,  an  ancient  mo- 
nument in  ttxfordfliire  vii.  253 « 
Roman  antiquities,  in  the 
town  ioid.  And  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood 230. 

Ronton, in  Sraffordfhire  viii.  232. 

Rookby,  in  Yorkfliire,  a  Roman 
altar  dug  up  there. x.  215.  A 
defcription  of  the  feat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Robinfon,  bart.  by 
this  village  216. 

Rooke  (Sir  George)  his  life  v, 
140. 

Rookeries,  their  ufe  iii.  2ir. 

Rook's  (St.)  or  St.  Roche's  hill 
Uk  Sufl'cx  ix.  171, 
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Rofs,  in  Hereford/Iiire  Iv.  231. 
Rofe    Caftle,    in    Cumberland, 

with  an  engraved  view  of  it 

iii.  36. 
Rofs   Fair,  in  Cardiganfhire  i, 

293* 
Rothbury,    in  Northumberland 

vii.  105, 
Rother,  a  river  of  SulTex,  its 

covffe  ix.  133. 
Rotherfield,  inSuffexix.  181, 
Rotherham,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  isjf. 
Rotheridge,  in  Sufiex,  its  prio- 
ry ix.  146. 
Roth  we  11,  in  Northamptonfliire 

vii.  59. 
Rowe  ('Nicholas^  his  life  1.  44. 

(Thomas)  hisdife  vi.  200. 

(Elizabeth)  her  life  viii. 

178. 
Rowell,     in    Northamptonfliire 

vii.  59. 
Rowney,  inHertfordfhire  iv.  278. 
Roxhani,  in  Luicoiniliire  v,  272. 
Royfton,  in  Cambridge/hire   i. 

2j2. 

Rubies  found  in  Cornwall  ii.  84. 

Ruckholm,in  Lincolnfliire  V.  26  7 . 

Rudgewick,  in  SulTex  ix.  178. 

Rudham  (Eaft)  in  Norfolk  vi.2  68 . 

Rudheath,  in  Chelhire  ii.   26. 

Rufibrd,  in  Nottinghamshire,  its 
monaftery  vii.  155. 

Rufford,  in  Lancafliire  v.  168. 

Rugby,  in  Warwicklhire  ix.  2 1 6, 

Rugeley  or  Ridgeley,iu  StafFord- 
fliire viii.  212. 

Ruiton,  in  Shropfliire  viii.  79, 

Rumford,  in  Eflex  iv.  26. 

Rumney  (Old)  in  Kent  v.  iir. 

(New)  in  Kent  v.  112. 

Marfli,  in  Kent  v.  no* 

Rumfey,  in  Hampshire  iv.  174. 
Its  ancient  monaftery  175. 

Runcorn,  in  Cheshire  ii.  30. 

Rundway,  in  Wiltshire,  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  x.  61. 

Rushford,  in  Norfolk  vii.   12.  _ 

Rushworth  fjohn)  his  Jife  vii. 
129, 
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TRufpUr^  in.Suffe«,  its  priory  ix: 

Kufton,  in   Somerfetfhire   vni. 

,173- 

Rutchefter,  in  Northumberland 

vii.  119. 
Ruthin,  in  Denbighfhire  ili.  76. 

With  a  view  of  the  ruins  of 

its  cattle  77. 
■Rutlandfhire  described  vill.  12. 
Rye,  inSufiexix.   139. 
Ryegate,  in  Surry  ix.  114. 

S. 

SAckvIlle  (Thomas)'  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  his  life  ix.   182.  _ 

SafTron,  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  cultivated  i.  231.  How 
propagated  and  prepared  for 
fdle  iv.  9'        ^ 

Saffron  Walden,  in  Efiex  iv.  19. 
A  large  priory  of  Benedidtine 
rnonks  anciently  there  i^uL 

Saint  John  (Henry)  lord  Boiing- 
hrcke,  his  life  ix.  69. 

Salford,  in  Lanca/Iiire  V.   187. 

Salilby,  or  New  Saruni,  in  V.'ilt- 
fliire  X.  2  7.  A  particular  de- 
fcription  of  its  cathedra!  28. 
The  religious  foundaficns  for- 
merly there  30. 

.SiiliJbUry  Plain,  in  Wiltfiiiie  x. 

49. 

Salkelds,  in  Cumberland,  anti- 
quities there  iii.  46. 

S:^'ndy  or  Sandy,  inBedfordfiiire 

i'  33' 
Sa  It  (Kock)  mines  ef,  near  North- 

wich,  in  Chefiiire  ii.  25. 
Sa  fafli,  in  Cornwall  ii.  14;;.. 
.'5aitfleer,  in  Lincolnfnire  v,  264. 
Jialt   Sprirgs,  in  Worcellerfhire 

X.  78. 

in  StafFordfhire  viii.  191. 

in  Lancalhire  v,   153. 

. in  Surry  ix.  41 . 

in  Chefhire,  and  the  man- 


ner of  making  fait  li.  3. 

— — in  Warwickfhiie  ix.  191. 

Saltwater   Haugh,  in  Durham, 

a  fait  fpring  in  the  middle  of 

the  Were  iii.  255. 


Saltwood,  a  village  in  Kent  %*i 

108.     An  engraved  view  ot 

its  caftle  109. 
Sampfoi-d  Courtney,  in  Devon- 

fhire  iii.   172. 
Samfon,  one  of  the  Scilly  illandt 

defcribed  ii,  269. 
Sancred,  in  Cornwall,  a  Roman 

urn  found  in  this  parifli,  em- 

bellifhed  with  a  cut  ii.   190. 
Sancroft  (William)  archbilhop  of 

Canterbury,  his  life  ix.  129. 
Sandal  Caftle,  inYorkfhire,  with 

an  engraved  view  of  its  ruins, 

and  a  diftantprofped  of  Wake- 
field X.  239. 
Sandhurft,  in  Kent  v.  115. 
Sandown    Caftle,   in   Kent,  d€- 

fcj'ibed  v.  94, 
Sandbach,  in  Chefhire  ii.  38. 
Sand-flood,  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon ix.  32. 
Sandfordor  Sandleford,  in  Berks 

1.  99. 
Sanford  Caftle,  in  Dorfetlliire, 

with   an   engraved  view  of  it 

iii.  236. 
Sandown  or  Sanham    Caftle,  in 

the  ifle  of  Wight  ir.  215, 
Sandwell,  in  Siaifordfhire  vjii. 

243. 
irtdwick,  in  Kent  v.   78-     Its 

hjftory  79,  Its  religious  houfet 

80, 
Sandys  (Edwin)  his  life  v.   i8r. 
Sangata  Cultle,  in  Konj:  v.  107. 
SanglialJ,  in  Chefhire  ii,  19. 
Savernake  foreft,    in   Wiltfliirt 

X.  19. 

rre,  in  Kent  v.  88. 
Saunderfon  (Robert)   a  learned 

prelate,  his  life  x.  155. 
SawbridgeworthorSabridgworth, 

in  Hertfordfhire  iv.  280. 
Saw  ley  or  Salley,  in  Yorkfliire, 

its  monaftery  x.  224. 
Sawfton,  in   Cambridgefhire   i, 

236. 
Saxmundham,inSuflFolkviii.2  75. 
Scarborough,    in   Yorkfliire    x. 

274.    An  engraved  view  of 
this 
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the  caftle  and  town  275.  The 
furprizing  manner  in  which 
thefpaw  was  loft  and  recover- 
ed 275.  Its  religious  founda- 
tions 278. 

Scaleby,  in  Cumberland  iii.  38. 

Scilly  Iflands  defcribed  ii.  240. 
The  principal  of  thofe  iflands 
241.  When  the  Phenicians 
traded  to  them  for  tin  243. 
Monuments  of  the  Druids  in 
thofe  iflands  256.  Anciently 
much  more  populous  than  at 
prefent,  probably  owing  to 
earthquakes  ii.  271. 

Scilly,  an  iiland  of  Giamorgan- 
fhire  iv.   86. 

Scott  (John)  an  eminent  divine, 
his  life  X.  12. 

Scrivelby  Hall,  in  Lincolnfliire, 
the  feac  of  Lewis  Dymock, 
Efq;  Champion  of  England  v. 
260. 

Seaford,  in  SuflTex  ix,  149. 

Sea  Fox,  on  the  Corniih  Coaft 
ii.  57. 

Seal,  in  Suflex,  its  religious 
houfes  Ix.  161. 

Seals,  on  the  CornifliCoaftii.  63. 

Seamore,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  278. 

Sea  Nettles,  or  Blobbers,  on  the 
Cornifli  Coaft  ii.  61. 

Sea-poppy,  of  the  Scilly  iflands 
defcribed,  and  its  medicinal 
ufes  ii.  245. 

Sea  Sand,  and  Sea  herbs,  ufed 
for  manure  in  Cornwall  ii.  120. 

Sea fon- Sluice,  in  Northumler- 
.land  vii.   ico. 

Seaton,  in  Devonfliire  iii.  131. 

Seaton,  a  river  of  Cornwall,  its 
courfe  ii.  47. 

Seaweeds,  on  the  Cornifli  Coafl 
ii.  63. 

Sechy  or  Seeching,  in  Norfolk 
vi.  252. 

Seckingdop,  in  Warwickfliire  ix. 
197. 

Sedberg,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  223. 

Sedgley,  in  Scaffordlhire,  viii. 
240. 
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Sedky  (Sir  Charles)  an  eminent 
poet  V.  131. 

Seionr,  a  wver  .of  Caernarvon- 

fliire,  its  courfe  i.  198. 
Selborn,  in  Hampfliire,  a  priory 

there  iv.  201. 
Selden  (John)  the  famous  anti- 
quarian ix.   148. 

Selby,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  1 7 1.  It.s 
noble  abbey  ibid. 

Selfey,  in  Suffex  ix.  173. 

Sempringham,  in  Lincolnfhire 
V.  251. 

Senor  or  Sennar,  in  Cornwall,  a 
remarkable  circle  of  ftones  'v..  , 
196,     And  at  afmall  dift^nce 
a  Cromleh,  which  is  defcribed 
and  explained  by  a  cut  icy7. 

Scrathe,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  263. 

Serpent  ftones,  found  in  Oxfoi  d- 
fliire  vii.   187. 

Settle,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  222. 

Seven  Barrows,  an  antiquity  in 
Berks  fo  called  i.    74. 

Sevenoke,  in  Kent  v.  121. 

Severus's  Wall  defcribed  iii.  26. 

Sevion,  a  river  of  Flintfliire,  its 
courfe  iv.  64. 

Severn,  a  river  of  Shropfl:ire, 
its  courfe  particularly  defcrib- 
ed viii.  25. 

Shadwell  (Thomas)  poet  laureat 
vii.  31. 

Shaftft)ury,  in  Dorfetfliire  iii. 
243.  Religious  houfes  there 
ibid. 

Shakefpear  (William)  the  ce'e- 
brated  Dramatic  poet,  his  life 
ix.  226. 

Shapp,  in  Weftmoreland  ix.  262. 

Sliattefbrcok,  in  Berkfliire  i.  61. 

Sheep  of  Cornwall  ii.   109. 

Sheernefs,  inKeitv.  57.  Ta- 
ken by  the  Dutch  55. 

Shefford,  in  Bedfordfliire  i.  27. 

Sheffield,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  24H. 

Shelbred,  in  SuiTex,  its  priory 
ix.   174. 

Sheldon  (Gilbert)  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  his  life  viii. '185. 
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Shelford,    in    Nottinghamihire, 

its  abbey  vii.  iSy. 
Shells,  ftones  refembling  them, 

found  in  Staffordshire  viii.  200, 
fihene,  in  Surry  ix.   75. 
Shengay,  in   Cambridsefliire   i. 

234. 

Shenftone  (William)  a  celebrated 
poet,  his  life  viii.  86. 

Sheppertcn,  in  Middlefex  vi.35. 

Sheppey,  in  Kent  v.  56, 

Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somerfet- 
ihire  viii,   144. 

Slierborn,  inDorfetfliireiii.  246. 
An  cngtaved  view  of  the  ru- 
ins of  its  caftle  247. 

Sherborn,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  280. 

.i. (  Weft)  in  Hampfhire, 

its  priory  of  Benediftine  monks 
iv.  201. 

,inQxfordfliire  vii.  194 


or  Sherburn,  in  York- 
shire X.   169. 

Sheringham,  :n  Norfolk  vi.  270. 

Iheriff  Hales,  in  Shropfliire  viii. 
28. 

Sheriff  Hutton,  in  Yorkftire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  its 
catUe  X.  25 <• 

Shoreham,  in  Kent  v.   125. 

Sherlock  (Dr.  Thomas)  biftop 
of  London,  his  life  vi.   199. 

.^, —(V/iUiam)  an  eminent  di- 
vine, his  life  ix.  61. 

Sherftone  (Great)  in  Wiltihire 
X.   10. 

Shifnal  or  Shefnal,  In  Shroplliire 
viii.  52. 

Shilienfton,  inDorfetfliireiii. 245. 

Shipton,  in  Warwicklliire  ix.232. 

Siiipton  upon  Stour,  in  Worce- 
fterfhire  x.  85. 

Silo  re  ham,  in  Suffex  (New  and 
Old)  ix.  158. 

Shotv/ick,  in  Chefrtire  ii.  19. 

J'liiovel  (Sir  Cloudelley)  a  brave 
lea-cilicer,  his  life  vii.  28. 

ShouJdham,  in  Norfolk,  its  an- 
cient convent  vi.  252. 

bi.iewiBury;  UieeapiLalofShrop- 
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fhire,  its  hiftory  viii.  38.  Aft 
engraved  view  of  ii»  caftle 
39.    Its  prefent  ftate  40.    It* 

religious  foundations  43. 

Shropftiire  defcribed  viii.  22. 

Siirub  hill,  in  Surry,  the  feat  of 
the  lord  Cathcart  ix.  108. 

Shrub's-hill,  in  Berks  i.  114. 

Shutborough,  inStaffordihire  viii. 
235. 

Sibbertoft,  in  Northamptonfhira 
vii.  60. 

Sibton,  in  Suffolk,  its  abbey  viii. 
287. 

Sidmourhjin  Devonfhireiii.  131. 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip)  hislife  v.i  19. 

Silfoe,  in  Bedfordshire  i.  zi. 

Silver,  found  in  Cornwall  ii.  loi, 

Siiver-ftone,  found  in  Cornwall 
ii.  78. 

Siiverton,  in  Devonftiire  iii.  149, 

Sinningfthwait,  inYorklhire,  its 
convent  X.   176. 

Sinnodun-Hill,  in  Berks  i,  91, 

Sixhill,  in  Lincolnlhire  vi.  6. 

Sion  Houfe,  in  Middlefex  vi, 
41.  A  defcripticn  of  that 
feat  and  gardens,  and  an  en- 
graved view  of  that  ftrufture 

Sithney,  in  Cornwall  ii.  183. 

Sittinj-.born,  in  Kent  v.  58. 

Skerries,  a  fmali  iiland  near  the 
ifle  of  Anglefea  i.  10. 

Skidaw,  a  mountain  of  Cumber- 
land ii.  280. 

Skinfrith,  in  Monmouthfliire, 
with  an  engraved  view  of  tha 
remains  of  its  caftle  vi.  211. 

Skipton  in  Craven,  in  Yorkfliire 
X.  223. 

Slaughterford,  in  Wiltfhirex.i i. 

Sieaford,  in  Lincolnshire  v.  251. 

Slebecli,  in  Pembrokefhire  vii. 
277. 

Sleveilio'.m,  in  Norfolk,  its  pri- 
ory vii.  22. 

Slinfoid,  in  Sufiex  ix.   178. 

Slymbridge,  a  village' of  Gloce- 
fterfhire  iv.    124. 

5mail-pox,  fpxead  by  breaking  a 
coffin . 
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CftfRn,  in  which  a  perfon  had 

been    interred    about    thirty 

years  viii.  122. 
Smalridge   (George)  a   learned 

divine,  his  life  viii.  209. 
Smith  (Sir  Thomas)  his  life  iv. 

20. 

(John)  an  eminent  divine, 

his  life  ix.  276. 
— — (Jofeph)  alfo  an  eminent  di- 
vine, his  life  ix.  276. 
-^—(George)  his  life  iii.  278. 
Snaith,  in  Yorkshire  x.   168. 
Snake-ftones,    of    Somerfetfhire 

V  ii.   103. 
Snape,  in  Suffolk  viii,  274. 
Snetfham,  in  Norfolk,  with  the 

feat  of  SJ?  Nicholas  Styleman, 

Efq;   vi.'2S9._ 
Snowdon    hiii,    in    Caernarvon- 

fhire  i.   199. 
Soar  or  Soure,  a  river  of  Leice- 

fterihire,  its  courfe  v,   193. 
Soldier    Crab,    oa    the    Corniih 

Coaft  ii.  61. 
Sollom  Mofs,  in  Cumberland,  a 

Scots  army  defeated  there  iii. 

SelihuII,  in   Warwickihire,   and 

its  cliantry  ix.  205. 
Someriiton,  generally  called  So- 

nierly,  in  Suffolk  ix.  4. 
Somner  (William)  an  excellent 

antiquary  v.   74. 
Somers  (John  lord)  his  life  x.97. 
Somerfetfhire  defcribed  viii.  88. 
Somerton,  in  Lincolnihire,  with 

an  engraved  view  of  the  ruins 

of  its  caftle  v.  272. 
-■'-    ' -in  Somerfetfhire  viii.  150. 
Suuth  (Dr.   Robert)  his  life  vi. 

70- 
Southam,inWarwickrnireix.222. 
iiouihampton,  in  Hampfhire   iv. 

169. 
Southerton,inr.incoInfli!rev.  253. 
Soutliill,  in  Bedfordsiiire  i.  29. 
South  Siiields,  iu  the  county  ci 

Durham  iii.  266.     Famous  for 

its  fait  works  259,     A  Roman 

a  liar  found  there,  witJla  cut 

of  it  267, 


Southwark,  in  Surrj,  particu- 
larly defcribed  ix.  47.  Its 
churches /Z-zV.  Its  hiltory  52. 
Its  fine  hofpitals,  &c.  5*^. 

Southwell,  in  Nottingl-amfliire 
vii.  163,  With  a  particular 
account  of  its  minfler  ibid. 

Southwold  or  Sowold,  in  Suffolk 
viii.  282.  A  dreadful  fire 
which  happened  there  284. 

Sow,  a  river  of  StafFordfhire,  its 
courfe  viii.   190. 

Spalding,  )n  Lincolnfhire  v.  243, 
Once  famous  for  its  priory  244. 

Spaldwick,  in    Huntingdonfliire 

V.    2C. 

Spanifh  Mackerel,  of  an  amaz- 
ing fize,  on  the  Corniih  Coall 
ii.  59. 

Spars  and  Cryftals,  found  in  Gio- 
cefterfhire  iv.   103. 

Speed  (Jchn)  his  life  ii.  41. 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry)  his  life  vii. 
27. 

Spencer  (Edmund)  his  life  vi, 
178. 

Spene,  in  Eerkfnire  i.  64. 

Spittle  in  the  Street,  in  Lia- 
cclnfliire  v.  287. 

Spiliby,  in  Linccinfhire  vi.  6. 

Spinney  abbey,  inCambridgefliir* 
!.  265. 

Spit  head  iv.   164. 

Sprat  (Thomas)  bifliop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  his  life  iii.  201. 

Spring,  a  remarkable  one,  in 
Glamorganlhire,  which  at  higli 
tides  fmks  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom iv.   79. 

Sprotborough,  in  Yorkflxire  x. 
154- 

Stafford,  the  county  town  ofStaf- 
fordfhire  viii.  232,  Tlie  re- 
ligious houfes  there  234. 

Staftbrdfhire  defcribed  viii.  i83. 

Sta;nt!\orp  or  Staindrop,  i.\  thd 
county  of  Durham  iii,  270. 

SralbiiJge,  in  Dorletlliire  iii, 

.  246. 

3:akefwoId,inLincolnfIiirev,2  <;7, 

Stamford,  inLioco.waire  v.  236, 
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Its  ancient  rel'gious  foundati- ' 
en  139*  ^-  defcription  of 
that  part  of  the  town  vv  hich  is 
in  Northamptcnfnire  vii.  63. 

Staniort,inHertforQfIiireiv.i'77. 

Stanes  cr  Stains,  in  Middlefex 

S'anefgate,  in  EiTex  iv-    38. 
Sranford,  in  Notcinshamfhire  vii. 

Stanhope,  ill  the  county  of  Dur 

ham  iii.  285. 
Stanley  St.  Leonard,  in  Glocef- 

terfhire  iv.    123. 
Scanley,  in  Wiltlhire,  its  mona- 

ftery  x.  13. 
Stanflcd,  in  Suflex,  the  feat  of 

ilie   Earl  of  Scarborough   ix. 

$^•^nftead,  in  EfTex  iv.   l5?. 
Sranton  DrCAV,  in  Somerfetfliire 

viii.  121. 
Stnnronbiiry,    in    Somerfetfliire 

viii.   123. 
Stanwick,  in  Cumberland  iii.  37. 
Stap  Caftle,  in  Cumberland  iii. 

12.     Seme    antiquities   found 

there  j^id. 
Sratfold,  in  StafTordlliireviii.239. 
Sreeds   Dyke,    in   Huntingdon- 
shire r.  17. 
Steeple  A&hionj  in  Wiltshire  x, 

58. 
Stephen's  (St.)  in  Cornwall  ii. 

164. 
Stepney,  in  Middlefex  vi.   71. 
Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire  iv. 

28^. 
Steventon,  in  Berks  i.  87. 
Sciws,  in  Southwark  ix.   55. 
Sreyning   or   Stening,  in   SulTex 

ix.   160. 
Shilligfieet  (Edward)  his  life  iii. 

S:ii)perly  Park,  in  Cheflnre  11. 
36,  Remarkable  kind  of  iheep 
there  ibid. 

S  ogurfey,  in  Somerfetfnire  viii. 
164. 

S(ockbridge,  in  Hampfhire  iv. 
jKJi.  The  extraordinary  man- 
stria  which  Sir  Richard  Steel, 
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obtained  his  ele^ftion  for  thi« 
town  189. 

Stockport,  in  Chefhlre  li.  34. 

Stockton,  ill  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  26 r. 

Stoke,  in  Bucks  i.  143.  ^ 

Stoke,  in  Nottii'ighanifhire  vii. 
167.^ 

■■■  '■■',  in  Shropfliire  viii.  74. 

Clare,  in  Suffolk  ix.  21.  Its 

rich  priory  22. 

Courcy,   in   Somerfetshire, 

with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  caftle  viii.  163. 

under  Hampton  inSomerfet- 

fhire  viii.  18. 

Neyland,  in  Suffolk  ix.  17, 

Sroken  Church,  a  village  of  Ox- 
fordshire vii.   196. 

Stone,  in  Staffordshire  viii.  230. 

Stone,  a  fort  which  contains  a 
fweetish,  pleafant  liquor,found 
in  Staffordshire  viii.   198. 

Stokelley,  in  Yorkshire  x.  263. 

Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire,  par- 
ticularly defcribed  x.  50. 
Prolably  a  temple  of  the  Dru- 
ids 55.  The  remains  of  fa- 
crifices  found  there  56.  A 
cui'ious  piece  of  ancient  fculp- 
tur'e  found  near  it  57. 

Stonely,  in  Pluntingdonshire,  fa- 
mous for  its  priory  v.  19. 

-,   in   Warwickshire,    its 

Cifterlian  abbey  ix.  213. 

Stones  refembling  shell-fish,  in 
Oxfordshire  vii.   183. 

Stony  Eafton,  in  Somerfetshire 
viii.   122. 

Stratford,  in  Bucks  i.  165, 

Snellshall,  in  Bucks  i.  164. 

Stort,  a  river  of  Hertfordshire, 
its  courfe  iv.  245. 

Stortford  or  Bishops  Stortford, 
in  Hertfordshire  iv.  278. 

Stour,  a  river  of  Elfex,  its  courfe 
iv.  6. 

a  river  of  Kent,  its  courfe 

v.   24- 

a  river  of  Worceftershire, 

its  courle  x.  78. 

Stourbrids* 
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jtftourbridge  or  Sturbrldge,  in 
Worceftershire  x.  io6. 

^tourhead  or  Stourton,  in  Wilt- 
Ihire,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Hoare 
X.  67. 

Stow  in  the  Would,  in  Glocef- 
terfhire  iv.  143. 

——in  Lincolnniire  v.  272. 

——in  Bucks,  with  a  defcripti- 
on  of  the  gardens  i.  159. 

Stowey,  in  Somerfetlhire  viii. 
122. 

Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk  ix.  14. 

Strange  (John)  his  life,  rendered 
remarkable  by  many  accidents 
iii.  164. 

Strata,  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  ftrata  of  earth  are 
difpofed  in  Cornwall  ii.   73. 

Stratflour  Abbey,  iu  Cardigan- 
Ihire  i.  293. 

Stratford,  in  Effex  iv.  ir. 

■  upon   Avon,    in  War- 

wicklhire  ix.  222.  The  Ju- 
bilee in  honour  of  Shakefpear 
224. 

Stratford-le-Bow,  in  Middlefex 
vi.  78. 

Stratton,  in  Cornwall  ii.  131. 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  defeated 
there  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
ibid.  Antiquities  found  there 
132. 

Streatley,  in  Berks  i.  92. 

Stretham,  in  Surry  ix.   123. 

Stroud,  inGlocefterfhireiv.  122. 

• in  Kent  V.  48. 

Stroud,  a  river  of  Glocefterfhire, 
when  made  navigable  iv.  97. 

Strugle,  in  Monmouthfliire  vi. 
215. 

Strype  (John)  his  life  vi.  73. 

Studley,  in  Oxfordlhire,  its  nun- 
nery vii.  240. 

Studley  Park,  in  Yorkfhire,  the 
houfe  and  ornamented  grounds 
X.  195. 

Stukeley,  in  Bucks  i.  157, 

Sturbridge,  in  Cambridgelhire 
i.  256. 

Sturminfter,  ia  Dorfetlhire,  iii. 
24^. 
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Sturry,  in  Kent,  ail  ancient  ftona 
coffin  difcovered  there  v.  75, 

Stutelbury,  in  Staffordfhire  viii, 
215.     See  Tutbury. 

Sudbury,  in  Suffolk  ix.   17. 

Sudley  or  Sewdley,  in  Glocef- 
terfhire, with  an  engraved 
view  of  its  caftle  iv.  146. 

Sulby,  in  Northamptonfhire,  its 
abbey  vii.   58. 

Suffolk  defcribed  viii.  249. 

Sunderland,  in  the  county  of 
Durham  iii.  263. 

Sun-fifh,  taken  in Cornwallii.  59, 

Sunning,  in  Berks  i.  63. 

Sunninghill,  in  Berks  i.   115. 

Surry  or  Surrey  defcribed  ix.38. 

SuJTex  defcribed  ix.    131. 

Suthbery  hill,  in  Wiltlhire,  a 
large  intrenchment  there  X.2  3. 

Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire  i.  33. 

in   Cambridgelhire,  anti- 


quities found  there  i.  265. 

Sutton  Cofield,  or  Coldfield,  in 
Warwickfhire  ix.  199.  A  re- 
markable flood  which  happen- 
ed there  201. 

Sutton  (Thomas)  his  life  vi.  8. 

Swaffham  Bolbec,  ia  Cambridge- 
shire i.  258. 

Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  the  feat 
of  Price  Fountain  Efqj  vii.  19.' 

Swainby,  in  Yorkfhire,  its  mo- 
nailery  x.  204. 

Swale,  a  river  of  Yorkfhire,  its 
courfe  X.   125. 

Swan  Pool,  a  lake  of  Cornwall 
ii.    ?2. 

Swanfey  or  Swanzey,  in  Gia- 
morganfhire  iv.  91.  With 
an  engraved  view  of  its  caftle 
92.  A  medicinal  fpring  there, 
its  virtues  79. 

Swavefey,  in  Cambrldgeihire  i. 
262. 

Swimming- ftone,  in  Cornwall  ii. 
82. 

Swindon,  in  Wiltfhire  x.   5. 

Swinsford,  in  Leicefterfhire  v. 
210. 

Swinford  (Old)  in  Worcefterfhire 
%.A  106,  Swinton, 
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Swinton,  in  Yorkfliire,  the  ieat 
of  Mr.  Danby  x.  220. 

Sydenham  (Dr.  Thomas)  his  life 
iii.  251. 

Sylchefter,  in  Hampfhire,  for- 
merly a  large  and  populous 
city,  with  an  engraved  view 
of  the  ruins  of  its  walls  iv. 
194.  The  beautiful  manner 
in  which  it  was  built  195.  Ro- 
man antiquities  found  there 
197,  i9». 

T. 

TAdcafter,  in  Yorkfhire  x. 
173.    Its antiqui lies  ibid. 
Taft,  a  river  of  Glamorganfliire, 

its  courfe  iv.    78. 
Talc  of  different  kinds  found  m 

Cornwall  ii.   82. 
Talcharn  or  Laugharn,  in  Caer- 

marthenfhire  i.  189. 
Talgarth,  in  Brecknocklhire  i. 

129. 
Tallagh,  in  Caermarthenfhire  i. 

185. 
Talforn,  in  Cardiganfliire  i.  288. 
Ta'uarn  or  Taivarn,  in  CormvaiJ 

ii.  169. 
Tame  or  Thame,  a  town  orOs- 

fordfhire  vii,  196. 
Tame,  a  river  of  Oxfordihire, 

its  courfe  vii.  174. 
. a   river  of  Staffordfhire, 

its  courfe  viii.   189. 
Tamer,  a  river  of  Cornwall,  its 

courfe  ii.  46. 
Tamworth,  that   part   of  it   in 

StafFordfhire    defcribed    viii. 

2ic.     The  parr  in  Warwick- 

fhire   ix.  198.     An   engraved 

view  of  its  caille  199. 
Tanat,  a  river  of  Montgomery 

Ihire  vi^  230. 
Tandridge,  in  Surry  ix.  1 16. 
Taploe,  in  Bucks  i.   J42. 
Tarperly,  in  Cheshire  ii.  29. 
Tarring   or  Terring,  in  Suffex 

ix.  165. 
Tarvin,  in  Chefliire  ii.  29. 
Tatterihall,  in  Liacoiuiiiire  v. 
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256.    An   engraved  view  Of 
its  caftle  257. 

Tave  or  Teivy,  a  river  in  Caet- 
marthenfliire,  its  courfe  i.  178, 

Tavey,  a  river  of  Glamorgan- 
fhire,  its  courfe  iv.  78. 

Taviftock,  in  Devonfhireiii.174, 
The  remains  of  an  abbey  there 
ikid. 

Taun  on,  in  Somerfetlhire  viii, 
168.  Its  caftle  ibid.  Its  an- 
cient religiousfoundations  171. 

Tawton  (North)  in  Devonlhira 
iii.   154. 

Taylor  (JeremyJ  his  life  i.  254. 

Tees,  a  river  of  Durham  iii, 
258.  A  remarkable  eruption 
of  water  into  it  ibid. 

Teivy,  a  river  of  Cardiganshire, 
its  courfe  i.  283. 
" — a  river   of  Pembrokeshire, 
its  courfe  vii.  265. 

Temd,  a  river  of  Radnorshire, 
its  courfe  viii.  4. 

Temple  Bruer,  in  Lincolnshire, 
with  a  view  of  its  ruhis  v. 2 79. 

Temple-Cowley,  in  Oxfordshire 
vii.-  241. 

Temple-Newsham,  in  York- 
shire, the  feat  of  the  lord  Ir- 
win, defcribed  x.   170. 

Temple  (Sir  William)  an  emi- 
nent llatefman,  his  l;fe  vi.190. 

Tempsford,  in  Bedfordshire  i, 
34. 

Terbigh  or  Tenby,  in  Pembroke- 
shire vii.  268. 

Tenbury,  in  Worceftershire  x. 
116. 

Tenby  or  Tenbigh,  in  Pembroke- 
shire vii.  268. 

Tennifon  (Dr.  Thomas)  his  iif« 
i.  277. 

Tenierden,  in  Kent  v.  114. 

Tefe  or  Teft,  a  river  of  Hamp- 
shire, its  courfe  iv.  160. 

Tvitbury,  in  Gioceftershire  iv. 

136. 
Tewklbury,    in    Gioceftershire 
iv.  148.^  Formerly  famous  for 
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its  rich  monaftery,  and  a  bloo- 
dy battle  fought; there  150. 
Thackftead  orThaxted,  in  Effex 

iv.  22. 
Thame  or  Tame,  a  town  in  Ox- 

fordfhire  vii.  196. 
Thanet,  ifle  of,  in  Kent  v.  82. 
Thames,  a  river  of  Middlefex, 

its  courle  vi.  22. 
Thatcham,  in  Berks  i.  64, 
Theal,  in  Berks  i.  63. 
Theatres,  ancient,  in  Cornwall 

ii.  206. 
Thelweil,  in  Chefhire  ii.  32. 
Theobalds,  in  Hertfordihire  iv, 

269. 
Thetford,   in    Norfolk  vii.    12. 

Its  religious  houfes  13.    With 

a  view  cf  its  priory  14. 
Thetford,  in  Suffolk  ix.  34. 
Thirsk  or  Thrusk,  in  Yorkfliire 

X.  203. 
Thornback  of  the  Scilly  Iflands, 

different    from   thofe   of    tue 

more  eaftern  parts  of  England 

ii.  251. 
Thornbury,    in   Gloceftershire, 

with  an  engraved  view  of  the 

caftle  iv.  126. 
Thornborough,  in  Yorkshire,  its 

Roman  antiquities  x.  ^12. 
Thome,  in  Yorkshire  x.  168. 
Thorney,  in   Cambridgeshire  i. 

_273.     With  a  view  of  the  ab- 
bey 274. 
Thornhiil  (Sir  James)  his  life  iii. 

252. 
Thorn  (holy)  fuppofed  to   have 

fprung  from  S:.  Jofeph  of  A- 

rimathea's  ilaff  viii.   152. 
Thorn,    in   Yorkshire    x.    153. 

Antiquities  found  there  154. 
Thointon,  inLincolnshire  v.266, 
Thorpe,  in  Surry  ix.  90. 
Thrapfton,  in  Northamptonshire 

vii.  72. 
Throwley,  in  Kent  v.  62. 
Thundcrbolfs,  ftones  fo  called, 

found  in  Oxfordshire  vii.   182. 
Thurgarron,in  Nottinghamshire^ 

itspriorj  vii.  i66. 


sf 
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Thurlewall  Caftle,  in  Northum- 
berland vii.  123. 

Thurioe  (John)  fecretary  of  ftat# 
iv.  24. 

Tickford,  in  Bucks  i.  167. 

Tickhill,  in  Yorkshire  x.  148. 

Tide,  a  remarkable  one  on  tha 
Coaft  of  Cornwall,  on  the  day 
of  the  Earthquake  at  Liiboa 
ii.  65. 

Tidefwell  or  Weedingwell,  ia 
Derbyshire  iii.  97, 

Tilbury  (Welt)  in^  ElTex,  it» 
fortificacions  defcribed  iv.  28. 
(Eaxi)  in  Eflex  iv.  29, 


Tilney,  in  Nottinghamshire,  an- 
tiquities found  there  vii.  159, 

Tin,  how  found  in  Cornwall  ii, 
91,  The  manner  of  extract- 
ing it  from  the  ore  94,  Its 
annual  value  &c.  96. 

Tindal  (Matthew)  his  life  iii, 
206. 

Tinmouth,  in  Devonshire  iii.  1 92# 

'  In  Northumberland  vii. 


98.  An  engraved  view  of  the 
ruins  of  its  monaftery  99. 

Tintagel  Caftle,  in  Cornwall, 
with  a  view  of  its  ruins  ii.  23  4. 

Titchfield,  inHamp^ire  iv.i68. 

Tiverton,  in  Devonihire  iii.  150. 
Suifered  greatly  by  fires  ibid. 
Its  caftle,  witn  an  engraved 
view  of  it  151. 

Toddington,  in  Glocefterfhire 
iv.  145. 

Toft'Monaruchom,  in  Norfolk 
vii.   7. 

Tolmen,  er  the  Hole  of  Stone, 
a  remarka"bi€anriquity  defcrib- 
ed with  a  GutlT.   175. 

Tong  or  Tonge,  in  Kent  v,  58. 

Tong,  in  Shropfhire,  with  a^i 
engraved  view  of  its  caftle 
viii.   52. 

Topazes  found  in  Cornwall  il.84, 

Topcliff,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  203. 

Topf!iam,in  Devonfliire  iii.  132. 

Torbay,  in  Devonfliire  iii.   188, 

Torkie/  H&Il,  in   Lincolnfhire, 
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with  an  engraved  view  of  it 

V.  271. 
Torkfey,  in  LincoInfTiire  v.  2  7 1 » 
Torrington,    alfo   called    Great 

Torrington,  in  Devonshire  iii. 

169. 
Tortington,  in  Suflex,  its  priory 

ix.  165. 
Totnefs,  in  Devonfliire  iii.  188. 
Tottenham  Court,  in  Middlefex 

vi.  64. 
Tottenham-High-Crofs,  in  Mid- 
dlefex vi,  68. 
Towcefter,  in  Northamptonfliire 

vii.  48. 
Towting  (Lovi^er)  in  Surry   ix. 

123. 

(Upper)  in  Surry  ix.123. 

Towton,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  174. 
Towy,  a  river  of  Caermarthen- 

fhire,  its  couife  i.   178. 
Traganathaw,  inCornwaIIii.i66. 
Trapp  (Jofeph)  his  life  iv.  155. 
Trecaftle,  in  Brecknockfliire  i, 

I  32. 
Tregirron,  in   Cardiganfhire   i. 

292. 
Tregoney,  in  Cornwall  ii.   165. 

A  large  ftone  coffin  found  in  a 

mine  there  ibid. 
Trelowarren,    in   Cornwall,    a 

barrow    of  earth  found  there 

ii.  180. 
Tremaine  (Nicholas  and  Andrew, 

Twins   who    refembled    each 

other,  not  only  in  perfon,  but 

in  extraordinary  fympaihy  iii. 

177, 
Trematon  Caftle,  in   Cornwall, 

with  irs  Keep,  defcribed,  and 

an  engraved  view  of  the  caftle 

ii.   145,   146. 
Trent,    a    river     of    StalFord- 

fhire,  its  courfe  vii.   132. 
Trenthamj  in  StafFordfliire  vlii. 

229.     The  feat  of  the  Earl  of 

Gower,  there  230. 
Trefcaw,  one  of  the  Scilly  idands 

defcribed  ii.  262. 
^rev 

wall  ii.  223. 
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Trewardreth,  in  Cornwall  ij; 
159.  Many  Roman  coins founi 
in  this  pariifh  ibid. 

Trowbridge,  in  Wiltlhire  x.  58, 

Trimly  Sr.  Martin,  in  Suffoite 
viii.  269. 

Tring,  in  Hertfordshire  iv.  267. 

Trinity  Houfe  (Society  of)  v.  34, 

Triplow,  in  Cambridgeshire  i, 
235- 

Trunipington,  near  Cambridge 
i.  236. 

Truro,  in  Cornwall  ii.  166. 

Tuddington,  in  Bedfordshire  i« 
40. 

Tunbrldge,  in  Kent  v.  116, 
An  engraved  view  of  the  ru- 
ins of  its  caftle  117.  Its  re- 
ligious houfes  ibid.  Its  wells 
118. 

Tupham  or  Tupholm,  in  Lin- 
colnlhire  v.  257. 

Turf,  the  manner  of  cutting  it 
in  Staffordfhire  viii.   193. 

Turgh,  a  river  of  Montgomery- 
fhire  vi.  230. 

Turnham  Green,  in  Middlefex 
vi.   47.'     • 

Tutbury  or  Stutelbury,  in  Staf- 
fordlhire  viii.  215.  An  en- 
graved view  of  its  caftle  216. 
An  ancient  cuftom  belonging 
to  the  caftle  ibid. 

Tuxford  in  the  Clay,  in  Not- 
tinghamlhire  vii.   160, 

Tweed,  a  river  of  Northumber- 
land,  its  courfe  vii.   90. 

Twickenham,  in  Middlefex  vi. 
40. 

Twyford,  in  Berks  i.  62. 

Tydenham,  in  Giocefterlliire  iv, 
119. 

Tydwal  Road,  in  Caernarvon- 
fliire  i.  217. 

Tyne  (North)  a  river  of  Nor- 
thumberland, its  courfe  vii, 90. 

(South)  a  river  of  Ncrrhum- 

berland,  its  courfe  vii.  90. 

Tynon  1  afs,  a  lake  of  Caernar- 
Yonlhire  i,   204. 

Valley, 
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VALtEY,  a  beautiful  one 
in  Weftmoreland  defcrib- 
ed  ix.  243. 

Vauxhall,  in  Surry,  famous  for 
its  gardens  ix.  67. 

Udey  (St.)  or  St.  Tudy,  in  Corn- 
wall ii.  227. 

Vegetables,  itones  refembling 
them,  found  in  Staffcrdlhire 
viii.  200. 

Veniton,  in  Devonfhire  iii.  132. 

Yeovil,  in  Somerfetihire  viii. 
180. 

Ver  or  More,  a  river  of  Hert- 
fordfliire,  its  courf^  iv.  24.5. 

Vere  (Horace)  baron  of  Tilbu- 
ry, his  life  iv.   54. 

Vincent's  (St.)  Rock,  in  Giocef- 
terfhire  iv.   127. 

Vincent's  (St.)  Well,  near  Eri- 
ftol,defcribed  viii.  132.  The 
virtues  cf  its  waters  95. 

Villiers  (George)  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham v.  2i8. 

Viplies  or  Gypfies,  jets  of  water 
in  Yorkfiiirfc,  that  fometinies 
rife  out  cf  tlie  earth  to  a  ccn- 
iiderable  height  X.  130. 

Vitriol,  a  manufaiftcry  of,  in 
Cornwall  ii.  103. 

ITlcomb,  in  Kent  v.   132. 

UiJes-water,  or  Ullefrr.ere,  a 
large  lake  of  Cumberland  ii. 
282. 

Ulverfton,  in  Lancafnlre  v.  178. 

Uivefcrofs,  in  Leicefterfliire  v. 
207. 

Uphaven,  in  Wiltrtiii«  x.  24. 

Uppingham,  in  Rutlandfhire  viii. 

Upton,  in   Shropshire,  with  an 

engraved  view  of  the  remains 

of  its  caftle  viii.   36. 

in  WorcefterHiire  x.  99. 
I"  pwell,in  Cambridgeshire  i.2  72. 
Ure,  a   river  of  Yorkfhire,  its 

courfe  X.   125. 
Urns,    Roman,  the  matter  with 

which  they  are  ufually  filled 
>    ii>  204« 


Usk,  in  Moftftionthnilre,  with  2 

view  of  its  caftle  vi.  225. 
Usk,  a  river  of  Brecknockfhire^ 

its  courfe  i.  123. 
Uttoxeter,  in  Staffordfhire  viii. 

219. 
Vulftey  Caftle  or  Wulftey  Caftle, 

in  Cumberland  iii.  24. 
Uxbridge,  in  Middlefex  vi.  5J. 

W. 

Waadbrldge,  cr  Warbridge,  ia 
Cormvall  ii.  226. 


Wade     Bridge, 


remarkable 


Bridge  over  ihe  Alan,  in  Corn- 
wall ii.  50. 

Wadley,  in  Ber'cs  i.  102. 

Wake  (William)  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  iii.  224. 

Wakefield,  in  Yorkfhire  x.  234. 

Walderfwick,  in  Sjtroikviii.287. 

Wall,  in  Staftordfliire,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Etccetum  of  the  Ro- 
mans viii.  210- 

Walier  (Edmund)his  lifeiv.  28  7. 

Wallingford,  in  Berks  i.  87. 

^■.'^liis  (Johnjan  eminent  mathe- 
matician, his  life  V,   133. 

Wabr.er  Caftle,  in  Kent,  de- 
fcribed  v.  94. 

Wainey,  ifle  of,  in  Lancafhire 
V.   179. 

Wahiur-tree,  a  remarkable  one 
at  Glaftenbury  in  Somerfet- 
fliire  viii.   i  54. 

Walfhall,  in  StafFordfhire  viii, 
241. 

Waifingham,  in  the  county  of 
Durham. iii.  285. 

in  Norfolk,  with  an 


engraved  view  of  the  ruins  of 
its  priory  vi.   266. 

-(Little   or    Old)   in 


Norfolk  vi.  266. 
Waifingham  (Sir  Francis)  his  lifd 

V.  138. 
Waltham  Abbey,  in  Eirexiv.i6. 
Waltham  on  the  Would,  in  Lei- 

cefterfhire  v,  213. 
Waltham  Crofs,  in  Hertford/hire 

iv.  268. 

Waltham* 
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•WalthamifolV,  In  EifeS:  ir,  14, 
Walton,  in  Suffolk  viii.  268, 

■ in  Eflex  iv.  51, 

«— in  Surry  ix,  36.  Its  cu- 
rious bridge  over  the  Thames 

il?id. 
handle,  a  river  of  Surry,  its 

courfe  ix.  40. 
Wandfworth,  in  Surry  ix.  72. 
Wanfdyke,  a  famous  boundary  in 

Wiltihire  ix,  280. 
Wanfted,  in  Eflex  iv.   15. 
Wanfted    Houfe,   in   Eflex,  the 

feat  of  Earl  Tilney,  defcribed 

iv.   15. 
Wantage,  in  Berks  1.  68. 
Warbridge   or   Waadbridge,  in 

Cornwall  ii,  226. 
Ward  (Dr_.  Seth)his  life  iv.  281. 
WardloWjinDerbylhire  iii.  121. 
W'arden  monallery  with  a  plate 

i.  29. 
Wardour  Caftle,  in  Wiltlhire  x. 

69.  An  engraved  view  of  it  vo. 
Ware,  in  Hertfordfhire  iv.  274. 

Its    ancient   religious  houfes 

275. 
Wareham  or  Warham,  in  Dor- 

fetfliire  iii.  217. 
Warehorn,  in  Kent  v.  113. 
Warkworth,  in  Northumberland 

vii.   103.     An  engraved  view 

of  the  ruins  of  its  caftle  104. 
Warmington,    in   Warwickfliire 

ix.  232. 
Warminfter,  in  Wiltlhire  x.  64, 
Warmlhead  Point,  a  remarkable 

phenomenon  relating  to  it  iv. 

79- 
Warneham,  in  SulTex  ix.  179. 
Warrington,  in   Lancafliire   v. 

160. 
Warfden,  in  Kent  v.  132. 
Warfop,  in  No'.tinghamfliire  vii. 

155. 

Wartere,  in  Yorklhire,  its  prio- 
ry X.  253. 

Warwick,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  its  hiftory  ix. 
216.  An  engraved  view  of 
k^  caftle   2i9<.    A  dreadful 
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lire  there  tVd.    Its  ancient  te^ 

ligious  houfes  221. 
Warwickfliire  defcribed  ix.  i9g^, 
Wafli,  a  river  of  Rutlandfliire, 

its  courfe  viii.  14. 
Waflies  of  Lincolnfliire  v.  228. 
Watchet,  in  Somerfetlhire  viii, 

164. 
Water,  of  a  milky  kind,  found 

inftones  in  Shropfliire  viii.  28. 
Watford,  in  Hertfordfliireiv.260, 
Watlington,  in  Oxfordfliire  Tii, 

194. 

Watton,  in  Norfolk  vii.  ij. 

Waveny,  a  river  of  Suffolk,  its 
courfe  viii.  251. 

Waverley  Abbey,  in  Surry  ix. 
100.  An  engraved  view  of 
its  ruins  101. 

WaynfleetjinLincolnfiiire  v. 261, 

Weareham,  in  Norfolk  vi.  252. 

Weaver,  a  river  of  Chelhire, 
its  courfe  ii.  2. 

Webly  Caftie,  in  Glamorganflii?* 
iv.  93. 

Weddings,  an  ancient  monument 
in  Somerfetlhire  viii.  121. 

Wednelbury  or  Wedgbur)',  ia 
SrafFordlhire  viii.  242. 

Wednesfield,  in  Staffordfliire, 
remarkable  for  a  fignal  victory 
obtained  there  viii.  239. 

Wedon  or  Weedon  in  the  Street, 
in  Northamptonfliire,  antiqui- 
ties found  there  vii,   56. 

Week  St.  Mary,  in  Cornwall  ii. 

135- 
Weeting-AU-Salnts,  in  Norfolk 

vii.  21. 
Welbeck,    in   Nottinghamfhire, 

its  abbey  vii.  156.     The  feat 

of  the  duke  of  Portland  157. 
Welch  Bicknor,  in  Monmouth- 

fliire  vi.  212. 
Welch- Pool,    in    Montgomery* 

fliire  vi.  234. 
Weldon,    in    Northamptonfliir© 

vii.  62. 
Welland,  a  river  of  Leicefter- 

fliire,  its  courfe  v.  193. 
»-  a  river  of  Northamptonfhire^l 

its  courfe  vii.  35,  Weld( 
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WelIow,inSomeffet/!i'ireviii.i48. 
Wellington, in  Shroplhire  viii.48 . 

■ in  Somerfetlhire  viii.  172. 

i in  VVeftmorelandix.  260, 

Wells,  in  Norfolk  vi.  267. 
•——a  city  of  Somerfetfhire  viii. 
139.       Its    hiftory    ibid.      Its 
prefent   ftate   140,     Its  anci- 
ent religious  foundations  141. 
Wem,  in  Shropfhire  viii.  75. 
Wendlin^,  in  Norfolk  vii.  17. 
Wendover,  in  Bucks  i.   148. 
Wentefdale,   in  Yorkfliire,  de- 
fer ibed  X.   131. 
VentworthCaitic,  inYcrkfhire, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford,   particularly   defcribed 
X.  245. 
Wentworth  Houfe,  in  Yorkfhire, 
the   feat    of  the    Marquis    of 
Rockaigham,  with  a  particu- 
lar  defcription  of  its   rooms, 
paintings,      and     ornamented 
grounds  x.  156. 
Weobley  or  Webley,  in  Here- 

fcrdfhire  iv.  236. 
Were,  a  river  of   Durham  iii. 

258. 
Weitbury,  in  Gloceflerfhire  iv. 

118. 
r  in    Gloceflerfhire,    its 

rich  monaftery  iv.  129. 
p       ■        'in  Shropfhire  viii.  44. 

* in  Wiltshire  X.  62. 

Wefterham,  in  Kent  v.  122. 
Weftham,  in  Suffex  ix.  149. 
Weft   Lavington,    in    Wiltshire, 
where  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon  x.  57. 
Weft  Mailing,  or   Town  Mai 
ling,   in   Kent,    once   famous 
for  its  ancient  abbey  v.   126. 
Weftminfter particularly  defcrib- 
ed vi.  J 42.     Its  government 
143.      Its    moft    remarkable 
ftruftures,  particularly  Weil- 
minfter  abbey  !  44.  King  Hen- 
ry the   Vllth's   chapel    147, 
Weftminfter   Hall   148.      St. 
Stephen's   chapel    149.     The 
houfe   of  peers  ibid.     Weft- 
Hiimler  bridge  150.  The  ban- 
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qucting  houfe  i«;2.  Thfthorfte 
guards  ibid.  The  treafury 
ilfid,  Tlie  admiralty  office 
153.  St.  James's  palace  154. 
The  queen's  palace  iOid.  Lord 
Spencer's  houfe  159.  Nor- 
thumberland houfe  163.  St. 
Martin's  Church  166.  Th« 
Mews  167.  St.  Mary  le  Strand 
(bid.  St.  Pair.'s  Covent  Gar- 
den 168.  The  Britifh  Mufeum 
169.     The  Foundling  hofpital 

T  72,    &C. 

Weftmoreiand  defcribed  ix .  23  7, 
Weftwood,  in  Worcefterfhire  x, 

103. 
Wetherali,  in   Cumberland  iii. 

37- 

Wetherby,  in  Yorkdiire  x.  174, 

Wevelsfield  in  Suffex  ix.   179. 

Weverham,  in  Cheftiire  ii.  32. 

Weybridge,  in  Surry  ix.  84. 

Weyhill,  in  Hampfhire  iv.   i9#. 

Weymouth,  in  Dorfetlhire  iii, 
235,  A  large fpermaceti whale 
caft  on  fiiore  near  it  ibid. 

Whaley,  in  Lancaihire,  famous 
for  its  abbey  v.   189, 

Wharfe  or  Wherfe,  a  river  of 
Yorkfhire,  irs  courfe  x.  126, 

Wheat,  a  remarkable  encreafe 
of  a  fingle  grain  i.  259. 

Wheatear,  a  fmall  delicious  bird 
h\  SulTex  ix.  135. 

Wheeler,  a  river  of  Flintfhire, 
its  courfe  iv.  64. 

Whelp  Caftle,  in  Weftmoreiand, 
a  Roman  ftation,  where  feve- 
ral  antiquities  have  been  found 
ix.  267. 

Wherwell,  in  Hampfliire  iv.i90. 

Whichcote  (Benjamin)  an  emi- 
nent divine,  his  life  viii.  81. 

Whichnor  or  Wichenover,  in 
Stafford/hire,  a  remarkable  cuf- 
tom,  like  that  of  Dunmow  in 
ElTex  viii.  213. 

Whifton,  in  Pembrokefhire  vii, 
275. 

,  in  Worcefterfhire  x.  98, 


Whifton (WiUiam) his  life  v.22 1 . 
Whi:» 
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Whitbcrii  lefara,  in  the  county 

of  Durham  iii,  267.     Roman 

coins  found  there  ibid. 
"Whitby,  in    Yorklhire  x.  269, 

Its  religious  houfes  270.     A 

foffil    skeleton   of   a  kind   of 

alligator  found  there  273. 
Whitby  (Dr.  Daniel)  a  learned 

divine,  his  life  vii.  83. 
Whitchurch,  in  Hampfliire  iv. 

191. 

"— ; — : in  Shropfhire  viii.  7  7 . 

White  Caflle,  in  MonmouaiHiire, 

with  atn  engraved  view   of  it 

vi.  248. 
White  Conduit  Houfe,  in  Mid- 

dlefex  vi.  66. 
Whi;eham  or  Witham,  in  Berks 

i.   100. 
White- Hart-Foreft,  in   Dorfet- 

sliire  iii.  248. 
Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland  iii. 8. 
White  Hojfe  hill,  in  Berks,  vvirh 

a  plate  i.  71. 
Whiteleaf  Crofs,  in  Bucks  i.149. 
Whirtiebury   foreft,  in   North- 
amptonshire vii.  51. 
Whitilefea,   in   Cambridgeshire 

i.  274. 
Whitley  Caftle,  a  Roman  Itation 

in  Cun-iberiand  iii.   42. 
V/hitney,  inOxfordshire  vii. 247. 
Whittington    Caitle,    in    Shrop- 

shi/e  viii.  ,80. 
Whittington,  in  V/orceftershire, 

X-.  98.  I 

Whitton,   in  Northamptonshire 

vii.  56. 
Whitwell,  in  Rutlandshire  viii. 

19. 
Wichford,  in  Cambridgeshire  i. 

267. 
Wick,    in   Worceftershire,    its 

religious  houfes  x.  89. 
Wicken,    in   Cambridgeshire  i. 

265. 
Wickham,  in  Yorkfliire  x.  279. 
Wickham  (William  of)  his  life 

iv.  215. 
Wickwar,  in  Glocefterfhire  iv. 

133- 
Widderington  Caftle,    in  Nor- 
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thumberland,  with  ah  engrar* 
ed  view  of  it  vii.   103, 

Wigan,  in  Lancafliire  y.  166. 

Wigford  or  Wittleford,  in  Cam' 
bridgelhire  i.  235. 

Wiggington,  in  StaffordHiire  viif.' 
212. 

Wight  (Ifle  of)  In  Hampshire  iv, 
.206.     A  concife  hiftory  of  it 
209. 

Wjghton,  in  York/hire  x.  252. 

Wigmore,  a  village  of  Here- 
fordfliire  iv.  237.  An  en- 
graved view  of  its  caftle  238. 

Wigton,  in  Cumberland  iii.  13, 

Wiiberfofle,  in  Yorkfhire,  its 
priory  x.  253. 

Wilbraham  (Great)  in  Cain- 
bridgefhiie  i.  258. 

Wilford,  near  Nottingham  vii. 
151. 

Wilkins  (Dr.  Jolm)  a  learned 
prelate,  his  life  vii.   54. 

Wiiley,  a  river  of  Wiliihire  ix. 
282. 

Wi  lingfon,  in  SulTex  ix.   149. 

Willis  (Dr.  Tlionias)  an  eminent 
phyfician,  his  life  x.  22. 

Wiiioughby  Brook,  in  Leice- 
ftershive  v.  214. 

Wiiioughby  on-thc- Would,  in  ■ 
Nottinghamshire  vii.    167. 

Wihnot  (JoJin)  EarJ  cf  Ro^hefter,  ■ 
his  life  vii.  262. 

Wilton,  in  Herefordshire  iv. 23  2. 

->— In    Wiltshire    x.  32.     A 

battle  fought  there  33.  Reli- 
gious foundations  there  ii>id. 
The  magnificent  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  this  town, 
particularly  defcribed  34. 

Wiltshire  defcribed  ix.  279. 

Wimbleton,  in  Surry  ix.   73. 

Wimcaunton,  in  Somerfetshire 
viii.   183. 

Wimley  or  Wimondley  Magna, 
in  Hertfordshire  iv.  286. 

Wimondham,  in  Norfolk  vii.  9. 

Winander  Mere,  in  Weftmore- 
land,  a  particular  defcnption 
of  that  beautiful  lake  and  ics 
iflands  ix.  254,  V^ift" 
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^inborn  Minfler,  in  DorfeC- 
shire  iii.  214. 

Winchelfea,  in  Suflex  ix.  141. 
An  engraved  view  of  the  ru- 
ins of  its  caftle  142. 

Winchenden  or  Winchington 
(Upper)  in  Bucks  i.  154. 

^inchefter,  a  city  of  Hampshire 
jv.  178.  Its  college  182.  The 
palace  begun  for  king  Charles 
II.  183.  Irs  civil  and  religi- 
ous antiquities  185. 

Minchington  or  Winchenden, 
.  (Upper)  in  Bucks  i.  154. 

Winchcomb,  in  Gloceftershire 
.  iv.  145.  Its  ancient  abbey  ibid. 

Windham,  in  Norfolk  vii.  9. 

Windfor,  in  Bucks  i.  105.  The 
Caftle  with  a  view  of  it  106. 

Wind  whittle,  in  Somerfetshire 
viii.   174, 

V/inefrid  (St.)  her  Well,  and 
the  ftor>  of  he"r  reftoration  to 
life,  with  an  engraved  view 
of  her  chapel  and  well  iv.  68. 

Wing  or  Wenge,  in  Bucks  i.155 

Wingall,  in  Lincolnshire  v.  267. 

WingfieiJ,  in  Suffolk,  with  an 
engraved  view  of  its  caltie  ix. 
10, 

Wingham,  in  Kent  v.  78. 

Winflow,  in  Bucks  i,   156. 

\^infter,  in  Derbyshire  iii.  121. 

Winerborn  Abbots,  in  Dorfet- 
shire  iii.  238. 

Wnteringham,  in  Lincolnshire 
vV.  267. 

Wire,  a  river  of  Lancashire, 
its  courfe  v.  149. 

Wirkfworth  or  Workfworth,  in 
.  Derbyshire  iii.   119. 

Wiibich,  in  Cambridgeshire  i. 
2  7  ( . 

Witham  or  Whlteham,  in  Berks 
i.  100. 

inSomerfetsliire  viii.  149. 

— — in  Eflexiv.  35.  ItsSpaw7. 

a  river  of  Lincolnshire, 

its  CO  rfe  v.  230 

Withvham,  inSuffexix.  181, 

Wkiey,  in  Surry  ix.  ic2.  , 
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Witley  Magna,  in  Worcefter- 
shire  x.  115. 

Wittleford  or  Wigford,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire i.  235. 

Wittlefey-meer,  a  lake  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire   V.  4. 

Wivelcomb,    in    Somerfetshire 

viii.    iCy. 

Woad,  its  culture  and  prepara- 
tion i.  44. 

Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire  i.  3^. 
Irs  Abbey,  the  feat  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford  39. 

in  Bucks  i.  144. 

Woburn  Farm,  in  Surry,  the 
feat  of  the  late  Philip  South- 
ccte,  Efq;  ix.  85. 

Wckey  orOkey  hole,  in  Somer- 
fetshire viii.   142. 

U'oking,  in  Surry  ix.  92. 

Wokingham  or  Ockirgham,  in 
Berks  i.   103, 

Wollaton-Hall,  in  Nottingham- 
shire vii.    152. 

WoUer  or  WooUer,  in  Northum- 
berland vii.  no. 

VVolfey  (Thomas)  cardinal,  his 
life  viii.  263. 

Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire 

vi:i.  237. 

VVoifton,   in   Warwickshire,    its 

priory  ix.  213. 
Wokhorp,  in  Northamptonshire 

vii.   72. 
Wombridge,  in  Shropshire  viii, 

49. 
Wood  (Anthony)  his  life  vii  239. 
Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk  viii. 266, 
Woodchefter,  in   Glocefte.'-shire 

iv.  123. 
Woodcote,  in  Surry,  thought  to 

have  been  anciently  a  city  ix. 

ii8. 
Woodford,  in  Northamptonshire 

vii.  57. 
Wcodnelborough,  inKent  v.  82. 
WooJp^cker  (Green)  of  Corn* 

wall  defcrlbed  ii.  105. 
Wccdftock,  in  Oxfordshire  vir, 

241.     A  defcription  of  Blen- 
heim houfe  there  242. 

Weol. 
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Woolafton,  In  Gloceft«rshire  iv. 
119. 

Woollafton  (William)  a  learned 
writer,  his  life  viii.  246. 

Woolhampton,  in  Berks  i.  63, 

Woolwich,  ill  Kent  r.  44. 

Wootton  Courtney,  iuSomerfet- 
shire  viii.  167. 

Worcefter,  the  capital  of  Wor- 
ceftershire  x.  90.  Its  hifto- 
ry  91.  Its  prefent  ftate  92. 
Its  ancient  religious  foundati- 
ons 96, 

Worceftershire  defcribed  x.  7*. 

Workington,inCumberIandiii.9. 

Workfop,  in  Nottinghamshire 
■rii.  155.  An  engraved  view 
cf  its  abbey  156.  The  mag- 
nificent feat  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  ?^/J. 

Workfworth  or  Wirkfworth,  in 
Derbyshire  iii<-  119. 

Wormgay,  in  Norfolk,  its  anci- 
ent priory  vi.  252. 

Wormfley,  in  Herefordshire  iv. 

237- 
Worplefdon,  in  Surry  ix.  97. 
Worftead,  in  Norfolk  vi.  270. 
Wotton-Under-Edge,  inGlocef- 

tershire  iv.  134. 
Wotton  (Sir  Henry)  his  life  v. 

139- 

Wotton,  in  Surry  IX.  112. 

.  Ballet  or  Wootton  Baflet, 

in  Wiltshire  x.  6, 

— — .,  in  Yorkshire,  its  an- 
cient priory  x.  280. 

Wottonwaven,  in  Warwickshire 
ix.  231. 

Woulds  of  Lincolnshire  v.  226. 

Wreke,  a  river  of  Leiceiter- 
shire,  itscourfev.  194. 

Wrekin,  a  remarkable  hill  in 
Shropshire  viii.  47. 

Wren  with  a  golden  crown,  a 
beautiful  bird  of  Cornwall  ii. 
105. 

Wren  (SirChriftopher)an  excel- 
lent architeft,  his  life  x.  73. 

WresIuU^  ia  XoxiM^ire  x.  251. 
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Wrexham,  in  Deabighshir*  iil|^ 


73. 
Wringcheefe,  a  remarkable  pile 

of  rocks,  ia  Cornwall,  with  a 

cut  ii.  152. 
Wrotham  or  Wortham,  in  Kent 

T.     I2<5. 

Wrcxeter,  in  Shroplhire  viii.46« 

Antiquities  found  there  iMcI. 
Wroxhall,  in  Warwicklhire,  iti 

convent  ix.  222. 
Wroxton,    in   Oxfordshire,    iW 

priory  vii.  257. 
Wuliley  Caftle  or  Vulftey  Caftle, 

in  Cumberland  iii.  24. 
Wycherley  (William)  an  excel- 

cent  comic  poet,  his  life  viii, 

82. 
Wye,  a  river  of  Glocefterlhire^ 

its  eourfe  iv,  97. 
——in  Kent  v.  135. 

Y. 

YAL,in  Denbigh/hire  iii.  7  7 ♦ 
Yare,  a  river  of  Norfolk^ 

its  eourfe  vi.  248. 
Yarmouth,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight 

iv.  211. 
— — <- or   Great   Yarmouth, 

in   Norfolk  vi.  286.     vii.  3, 

Its  fifhery  5. 
Yarrow,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham iii.  267. 
Yarum,   in  York/hire   x.    206. 

The  town  almoil  dellroyed  by 

an  inundation  207. 
Yaxley,in  Huntingdonlhire  v.  1 7. 
Yewtree,  a  very  remarkable  one 

i.  93. 
York,  the  capital  of  Yorklhire, 

its  hiftory  and  antiquities  x, 

J76.      Its  prefent  ftate    181, 

Its  religious  foundations  1.87. 
Yorke    (Philip)  lord  chancelloif 

of  England,  his  life  v.  103. 
Yorkshire  defcribed  x.  119. 
Young  (Dr.  Edward)  his  life 

iv.  217. 
Yftwyth,  a  river  of  CarcSgaa* 

shire,  its  fiOUllis  it  i^^ 

I  s. 
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